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N. W. Ayer & Son 


| Mr. How-to-Sell 
waits on Mrs. How-to- Buy 


4 
Tue E. L. Mansure Company, of Chicago, makes 
a line of materials that the average man sees every | 
day in the year—and seldom notices. His wife 
notices them wherever she goes. Eliminate them 
and Mr. Man immediately would feel something 
lacking—and scarce know what. His wife could 
tell him at once, for she buys yards of this ma- 
terial annually—edgings, fringes, gimps, tassels, 
cords, galloons, and other trimmings in cotton, 
mercerized, rayon, silk and metal fabrics; to finish 
curtains, portieres, bedspreads, table covers, lamp 
shades, etc.—or, she buys them with trimmings on. 
Our co-operation with this client began with a 
revision and standardization of trade-mark labels 
that brings the whole line into one easily recognized 
family. Now every yard of. Mansure goods sold 
gains prestige for the Mansure name. Practical 
selling suggestions, which have been welcomed by 
department heads everywhere, are boosting trim- ; 
4 ming sales to as high as 30 per cent of drapery 
department totals. And that means more and 
more yards of Mansure trimmings going out carry- 
ii ing the Mansure label and prestige. 
‘ae All of which makes a wonderful foundation on 
which to build. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


s of ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA | 
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Reaches important buyers in all lines at the moment whe* 
purchase is contemplated. It brings 


DIRECT RETURNS 


IT HAS 2236 ADVERTISERS — 6805 ADVERTISEMENTS 


No trade paper has as many advertisers; —few have half as many. 
No other Purchasing Guide or Catalogue has half as many. 
(Non-competitive with trade papers; it works only 
when buying is contemplated, but it is then supreme). 


Thomas’ Register has been largely adopted as the Guide to Sources 
of Supply by “Big Business” in all lines;—its use by lesser concerns }8 
very extensive, and it has an important foreign circulation. More than 
1000 copies in places of public reference. Probably 50,000 users in all. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Fancy Profits, Small Profits, No 
Profits, Go to Make Average Profits 


Some Fundamental Truths About Pricing Which Need the Light of Day 


By G. A. Nichols 


WESTERN manufacturer 
f\ suggests that Printers’ INK 
could do no better service for 
business at the opening of the new 
year than “by getting real rough,” 
as he expresses it, in emphasizing 
again some of the old-time 
fundamental truths about pricing. 
“Everybody,” he states, “ought 
to know that pricing is the one 
the merchandising 


operation in 

rocess where theory, as_ they 
teach it in books, absolutely will 
not work. But even in the high- 
est places you encounter what 


really is astounding ignorance of 
this truism.” 

One instance of many that sub- 
stantiates this | manufacturer’s 
rather sweeping assertion is that 
of a certain large wholesale hard- 


ware concern. Readers of PRINTERS’ 


Ink who naturally look upon great 
firms as exponents of safe and 
sane merchandising practices would 
‘o. astonished if this concern’s 
me were mentioned here. It 
ly failed, not such a great 
while ago, because its president 
knew too much about the theoreti- 
cal side of profit-getting. 

This enthusiastic executive laid 
down the rule that every item in 
the stock should be made to carry 
a certain fixed percentage of the 
overhead and be priced at a figure 
that would cause it to yield, in- 
dividually, the net profit that the 
firm had fixed upon as the general 
average for everything it sold. 

_ This is hard to believe, but it 
is true. In carrying out the policy 
Some items were marked down. But 


so many well-known staples were 
marked up that sales fell off to an 
alarming extent. The president 
lost his job and a practical hard- 
ware man was put in charge. Now, 
happily, the story is altogether 
different. 

It is impossible to have a stand- 
ardized mark-up on any great 
variety of items for the simple 
reason that not all of them can be 
made to pay the same rate of 
profit. Indeed, some can yield no 
profit at all so far as the retailer is 
concerned. Buying customs of long 
standing decree that certain mer- 
chandise must be sold at some- 
where near the same price level 
year in and year out. The opera- 
tion may or may not mean a 
profit. Consequently, if a manu- 
facturer, a jobber or a retailer has 
to sell an item at a figure that re- 
duces his profit to the vanishing 
point, it stands to -reason that 
he must make it up on something 
else. 

It works out this way: 

Every seller of merchandise has 
a certain fixed net profit which 
he hopes to realize upon his sales 
as a whole. If one could do what 
the previously mentioned hardware 
jobber vainly tried to do—mark 
up every item in accordance with 
a standardized gross percentage 
that would take care of all over- 
head and bring in a predetermined 
net profit—life would indeed be a 
joyous experience. But it can’t be 
done. If a concern’s stock covers 
a wide range there will be many 
items on which the desired net 
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profit will not and cannot be 

made. 

What is the manufacturer, 


wholesaler or retailer to do? 

How can he make any money? 

The answer is that he has to be 
on the alert for every possible op- 
portunity to get more than his 
average net profit. Whenever he 
can legitimately do so he needs to 
get a fancy profit. If he lacks 
the nerve or the merchandising 
vision to do this he had better step 
aside as gracefully as_ possible. 
For in no other way can he realize 
his average net profit on his year’s 
business. 

Any number of merchandisers 
do not have the requisite courage. 
Take the retailer. He has been 
hammered so unmercifully during 
the last few years on account of 
high prices that he is getting to 
be almost like a child afraid of the 
dark. A chance to get a fancy 
profit here or there scares him. 
He acts as if he feared some 
Washington bureaucrat, backed up 
by freak legislation of some kind, 
were waiting just around the 
corner to haul him off to the 
calaboose where he could ruminate 
over his iniquities. 

As a matter of fact, manufac- 
turer, jobber and retailer have all 
come to entertain an_ entirely 
erroneous idea about pricing goods. 
Cowed by legislative meddling with 
* business in general and by politi- 
cal threats and innuendos, they 
have got almost to the point where 
they regard taking a fancy profit 
as a crime—as something that has 
to be done by stealth, if at all. 

It is a bold thing to say, per- 
haps, but literally true, neverthe- 
less, that fancy profits on com- 
modities where they can rightfully 
be gained are absolutely necessary 
to business. Moreover, they are 
ethical and economically sound. If 
by any chance this statement 
should come to the attention of any 
bureaucrat whose chief object in 
life apparently is to perpetuate his 
job, he is welcome to all the com- 
fort he can get out of it. A more 
truthful assertion never was made. 

Much has been said about the 
losses that have been experienced 
by retailers through failure prop- 
erly to figure their profits. And 
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nobody is going to deny that here 
is a place where the dealer cer- 
tainly should be set right. The 
subject has been treated frequently 
in Printers’ INK, the latest pres- 
entation being made under the 
heading of “Do Your Dealers 
Know How to Figure Profits?” 
beginning on page fifty-three of 
the-October 30, 1924, issue. 

But even more important than 
figuring a profit is getting it. In 
fact the two operations have to be 
worked together. Producers and 
wholesale distributors can well 
afford to follow the example of a 
few leaders and try to put the 
dealer right in both essentials. 


HOW TO FIX MARK-UPS 


As certain manufacturers and 
jobbers see it, the matter of 
marking up goods so as to realize 
a satisfactory average net profit 
automatically divides itself into 
three main considerations : 

1. Profit-getting is something 
that is attained through collective, 
rather than individual, selling. The 
return on a single item is not the 
thing to be considered. What the 
seller needs to make sure of is 
that his average net profit is high 
enough. The term is_ self-ex- 
planatory, meaning simply the 
profit gained by averaging the re- 
turns on all the sales. 

2. The price of certain staple 
items or at least the retail price, 
is fixed by custom. Darning cot- 
ton, for instance, has been sold at 
a dime for many years. When, 
during the war, retailers tried to 
raise it to fifteen cents they had a 
tremendous fight on their hands. 
Many of them continued selling 
it at a dime and made up the extra 
nickel on something else with 
which the people were not s0 
familiar. 

3. In marking up his goods the 
retailer should, in a manner ol 
speaking, forget about his invoice 
costs. In pricing the item, he 
should be guided in the first place 
by what it is worth and in the 
second place by what he can get 
for it. 

The inexorability of custom as 
a factor in pricing is what gave 
the five-and-ten-cent stores the 
shivers during the merchandising 
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With the Accent 
on the “WELL” 


Of course advertising must be truthful if 
it is to make lasting friends for worthy 
products. But a plain statement of facts 
is seldom sufficient, in itself, to make a 
good advertisement. 


Copy slants must be chosen with an 


understanding of human behavior. 
Copy must be couched in language ap- 
propriate to the product and pleasing 
to the public. In a word the truth must 
be “well” told. 


In advertising such favorably known 
products as Nujol, Borden’s Milks, 
Perfection Stoves, Del Monte Canned 
Goods, Beech-Nut Delicacies and Ha- 
waiian Pineapple, the H. K. McCann 
Company likes to believe it has not 
only told the truth but has told it well. 
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extravagariza following the war. 
Because of the strictly limited 
price range of nickel and dime 
merchandise it was inevitable that 
a host of items should quickly 
become staple five- and ten-cent 
sellers. The people knew the mer- 
chandise and knew the price. 

When costs went up so as 
automatically to force hundreds and 
even thousands of articles out of 
the five-and ten-cent class one of 
two things had to be done. The 
chains would have to keep on sell- 
ing the articles at a price repre- 
senting in many cases an actual 
net loss, or the stock would have 
to be expanded to include items 
that could pay more than the 
usual net profit, thus neutralizing 
the loss on the unprofitable staples 
and bringing up the average net 
profit to the desired figures. 

With the notable exception of 
Woolworth, the chains chose the 
latter alternative. In so doing, 
they opened up, for themselves, a 
merchandising field so large and 
profitable that it was amazing. But 
this latter development is another 
story. Anyone desiring to refresh 
his memory regarding it would do 
well to read the article entitled 
“Chain Store Growth Brings New 
Chances to Sell” in the September, 
1924 issue of Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY. 

Where would the chain stores 
have been, however, had they in- 
sisted on every item bearing its 
fixed percentage of overhead and 
yielding the same net profit? And 
what will happen today to any 
other retail store that insists on 
operating on the same basis? 

The answer. is obvious. The 
prices on certain staples could not 
be raised during the war and have 
not been raised since. They could 
not be raised because the whole 
educational selling process would 
have to be done over. On a long 
list of such goods the selling price 
today is the same as it was ten 
years ago. But this does not 
mean that the profit is. the same. 
The profit has to be made up out 
of something else. 

But custom, the same as most 
other worth-while merchandising 
principles, works two ways. If it 
keeps the selling price down on 
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shivers during the merchandising 
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some items, it puts it up on others, 
And right here is where certain 
manufacturers and jobbers find a 
basis for advising the retailer to 
forget about invoice costs when he 
comes to fix his selling prices, 


THIS RETAILER HAS UNUSUAL IDEA 


A retailer in a Southern Illinois 
town bought an assortment of 
aluminumware containing two and 
a half dozen pieces at a cost of 
$8.40 a dozen. If he had elected 
to be guided strictly by invoice 
cost he could have retailed the 
pieces at one dollar each and made 
a nominal profit. But he pro- 
ceded on quite another plan. 

He piled the merchandise up on 
a table in his back room and had 
his two young women clerks ex- 
amine it. In the assortment were 
large and showy items suchas tea- 
kettles, double roasters, ten-quart 
dish pans, percolators and double 
boilers. There were other com- 
paratively modest items such as 
preserving kettles, sauce pans, 
water pitchers and pails. 

“How much do you think we 
can get for this fine percolator?” 
he asked one of the girls. 

She replied that it was well 
worth $1.50. He made the selling 
price $1.25. 

A similar process was followed 
on the entire assortment with the 
result that the items were priced 
—and sold—all the. way from 
seventy-five cents up to $1.75. 

This retailer told a Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Company 
salesman that it is his invariable 
habit to call on his saleswomen, 
his wife, certain women relatives 
and even some of his customers 
for help in pricing. They have 
bought goods and know what they 
are worth. 

“Sometimes,” he admits, “I am 
almost afraid to charge the prices 
they suggest. But I have yet to 
find a case where the goods were 
not readily salable at these prices. 
The women certainly have an un- 
canny instinct in things of this 
kind. Utilizing it, as I have done, 
I have been able to make up the 
loss on many other items which I 
have been obliged to sell at or 
near cost. Of course, I know 
what goods are worth. But can I 
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Satisfied Customers 


“We have had Needlecraft in our family 
since the first issue.” 
—Mrs. B. M. D., Ore. 





“6 


No magazine contains the useful things 
found in Needlecraft.”’ 
—Mrs. M. S., Jowa 





‘“‘T have every issue of Needlecraft for 
the past eight years.” 
—Mrs. W. L. M., Conn. 





Needlecraft gets better and dearer to 
me as the years go by.”’ 
—Miss V. B., Wyo. 





“T rarely fail to find in Needlecraft the 
exact thing that fills a particular need.” 
Mrs. L. J. A., New York 





Testimonials? Yes. ‘‘Old Stuff?" Exactly— 


but a satisfied customer will ever remain the greatest single factor 
in the building of business. 


Needlecraft Magazine has more than 1,000,000 of them. 


Robert B. Johnston 
Advertising Manager 
New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 
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get that much for them? Expert 
advice of this kind enables me to 
decide accurately.” 

Suppose this dealer had been 
influenced altogether by his in- 
voice cost in fixing the selling 
price. If he had sold all the ar- 
ticles at a dollar each he would 
have been doing an injustice both 
to himself and to his customers. 
He would not have gained a suf- 
ficient profit margin on the assort- 
ment. A dollar or a dollar and a 
quarter would have been entirely 
too much to ask for some of the 
items and not enough for some of 
the others. As it was, every cus- 
tomer who bought one of these 
aluminum pieces got a fair value. 
On the ones he sold for seventy- 
five cents he suffered an actual 
net loss, considering selling cost. 
His dollar sales paid him perhaps 
a nominal profit and on those at 
$1.75 he got a fancy profit. His 
average return on the entire 
transaction, all things counted in, 
was just about 12 per cent net. 

The manufacturer who sold him 
the assortment profited in like 
manner. By charging the dealer 
seventy cents each for the differ- 
ent items the manufacturer got 
more for some of the less desir- 
able pieces than he would have 
obtained had he sold them singly. 

The manufacturer cannot give 
stuff away and make a living any 
more than can the retailer. Hence, 
he has to follow essentially the 
same principle the successful re- 
tailer does in his pricing system. 
He has to strike for the satisfac- 
tory average, which means that he 
sells some articles at low prices 
and others at relatively high ones. 

The greater the risk a retailer 
takes in handling an article, the 
higher he is justified in marking 
the selling price. The less the 
risk, the smaller should be his 
profit. When the dealer sells an 
article for which there is a small 
demand he has to get a large 
profit in simple self-defense. On 
the other hand, a thing for which 
there is a large demand can well 
yield a small profit. 

Take furs. They have a limited 
selling season. This makes it 
necessary for the manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer of furs to 
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prepare well in advance inasmuch 
as there is no time to secure more 
skins if the supply is exhausted. 

Thus, the fur business jis jp- 


tensely speculative. If cool 
weather comes early and the win- 
ter season is long and cold the 


dealer probably can close out his 
stock at regular prices with large 
profits. If, on the contrary, the 
winter is mild he tries to sell his 
goods at almost any price in an 
effort to get back his original in- 
vestment with no hope of profit. 

Take a staple hose that is salable 
every business day in the year and 
retails at seventy-five cents. The 
approximate cost of the hose is 
fifty cents, leaving a gross profit 
of twenty-five cents a pair. It is 
quite possible to turn this kind of 
goods every month. (There are 
many lines of hose that turn as 
high as thirty times a_ year.) 
Twelve times twenty-five cents is 
$3. A $3 gross profit on a fifty- 
cent investment in one year shows 
the possibility of profit on a quick 
turnover article of everyday de- 
mand even though the selling price 
is low. 

It is quite apparent that the re- 
tailer can price an article of this 
sort closer than another item such 
as a muffler which does not offer 
opportunity of multiplied profit. 

If a retailer can sell his origi- 
nal purchase of mufflers and fill in 
so as to secure two turns of his 
stock he accomplishes everything 
he or anyone else has a right to 
expect. The muffler is limited in 
turnover. It is limited in sale be- 
cause it is not the style to wear 
mufflers except in cold weather. 
It is limited in sale because it 1s 
seasonable during only one season. 

Because of this limited sale and 
the consequent risk to the retailer 
it must bear a high profit. Conse- 
quently, a muffler which costs $36 
a dozen ought to sell at retail for 
$6, representing a gross profit of 
approximately $3 on sales. Or, if 
the dealer is fortunate enough to 
turn his stock twice, he sells at 4 
gross profit of $6 on a $3 invest- 
ment. 

When the consumer buys the 
hose he pays the dealer a gross 
profit of 50 per cent on cost, while 

(Continued on page 169) 
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are Brooklyn adver-_ 
tisers or so-called 
National advertisers. 
Our advertising rate 
is as flat as Aunt 
Jemima’s pancake— 
and just as satistac- 
tory, apparently, to 
everyone. -.. 
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How Beech-Nut Regards 
Its Advertising 


A Benefit to Manufacturer, Dealer and Consumer, Derived at Expense 
of No One 


By F. E. Barbour 


Vice-President, Beech-Nut Packing Company 


CHARACTER in a more or 

less recent play always 
raised a laugh by inquiring at 
just the opportune moment, 
“What’s all the shootin’ about?” 
Every now and then some indi- 
vidual in private or business life 
causes a quandary in the minds of 
a lot of people who haven’t given 
it any thought, by the query, 
“TIsn’t advertising an unnecessary 
expense and a burden on the con- 
sumer?” “Isn’t advertising one 
of the large elements in the all- 
too-great spread between producer 
and consumer?” 

A few moments’ consideration 
will, I believe, reassure the con- 
sumer, the merchant and_ the 
manufacturer that advertising is a 
genuine economic contributor to 
industry generally and plays a 
real part in our daily pleasures 
and happiness. 

Let’s take the consumer first. 
How much joy would be taken 
out of our lives if we didn’t know 
there was a_ world-series ball 
game scheduled that we could 
just as well see or “listen in” on 
—if nobody told us there was a 
crackerjack show on this week at 
our local theatre? Suppose the 
information did not get abroad 
that Dr. Blank was the best spe- 
cialist and most skilled physician 
for just the emergency that may 
strike our home—that our grocer, 
our fruiterer, our market man 
never published the fact in any 
way that he had a shipment of 
fresh vegetables or fruit just in 
from Florida or California, fish 
or game in advance of the season, 
etc. Wouldn’t we be lost in our 
ignorance as to where to find com- 
petent | medical or surgical assis- 
tance in our emergency; wouldn’t 

we lose a lot of visual, anticipa- 
tory and gastronomic pleasure 
and satisfaction if we were kept 


10 


in ignorance of the good things 
available but of which we knew 
nothing? 

Now as to 
wholesale or 


merchant— 
retail —and _ the 
manufacturer: the subject has 
been discussed so often that it 
would almost seem to be an axiom 
that advertising, properly applied 
to a worth-while commodity, is an 
advantage to everyone concerned 
in its chain of movement from 


the 


the producer to its final resting 
place with the consumer. 


A CASE IN POINT 


A simple case: Suppose the 
manufacturer or merchant sells an 
article, for which there is so far 
but a limited demand, for ten 
cents, making a gross profit of 
four cents per article. Fifty are 
sold a day—a profit of $2 per day. 
This article is a worthy one, 
moves into consumption rapidly 
and there would be a_ universal 
demand for it if the public were 
aware of its existence and it were 
made readily available by general 
distribution. The manufacturer 
or the merchant—as the case may 
be—realizes the potential market 
and puts salesmen on the road 
(advertising) and advertises the 
article in various ways, by space in 
magazines or newspapers, by pos- 
ters, window displays, sampling, 
demonstration, or a combination 
of all of these. The public is 
pleased to know there is an article 
of such merit to be found gen- 
erally and naturally becomes a 
regular purchaser and consumer. 

‘The manufacturer or the mer- 
chant now sells 200 per day of 
this well advertised article—at the 
same price, ten cents, and this in 
spite of the cost of the advertis- 
ing. -_ profit has now become 
$8 per day. 


dah !” but you say, “he has to 
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“T want 100% 
attention” 


So wrote an advertiser in sending 
his advertising to The Youth’s 
Companion—and he added: 


**T believe I can get it in 


The Youth’s Companion”’ 


His wish came true and he or- 
dered an increased amount of 
space for 1925. 


Many other advertisers are doing 
the same thing—doubtless for the 


same reason. 


. =.) 


The Youth’s Companion 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY y 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Office: 


New York Office: 
122 So. Michigan Bivd. 


1701 Flatiron Building 
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pay for the advertising out of his 
profit, for it has not been added 
to the selling price or cost to the 
consumer.” True, but since the 
gross profit is now $8 instead of 
$2 the cost of the advertising can 
well be absorbed, for after so do- 
ing the profit would no doubt be 
at least $7 rather than the origi- 
nal $2 and most of us would pre- 
fer to have $7 left at the end of 
the day rather than $2. 

All along the line the same 
thing applies—the unit cost of 
production has been reduced and 
each element in the production 
and distribution chain, by doing a 
larger business, profits more. And 
who pays for the advertising? 
Not the consumer, for he buys at 
the same price as always—and 
perhaps less when competition or 
self-service stores lower the sell- 
ing price; surely not the producer, 
the manufacturer, or the mer- 
chant, for they are all making 
more money from the same article. 

Advertising is so diversified— 
it’s more than the printed word. 
A baby’s first cry is publicity of 
the fact that its lungs are all right 
or that it has a demand to be sup- 
plied. And so all through life, 
almost every saying, every action, 
every deed, is a self advertisement 
of some kind—in fact our obitu- 
ary notice is an advertisement that 
we are moving on, that there is an- 
other place to fill—in other words, 
a movement in the everlasting ex- 
istence of supply and demand, an- 
other unit gone into consumption 
if you please, whose place must 
be filled by someone from nearer 
the source of production. 

Moreover, the printed word 
alone will not reduce manufactur- 
ing costs, make more money for 
the distributor and enable the con- 
sumer to buy easily and at favor- 
able prices. Hard work all along 
the line looking to the refinements 
and economy of improved pro- 
duction: merchandising ideas ex- 
ploited and passed on to whole- 
sale and retail distributors, these 
are necessary activities. 

Even with the vast audience 
available with the advent of the 
marvelous radio, should we broad- 
cast the story of Beech-Nut Prod- 
ucts daily from our plant at 
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Canajoharie, we could reach buta 
small percentage of the potentia{ 
consumers and but a small num. 
ber of distributors who can prof. 
ably handle our products. So we 
shall continue to send some 275 
emissaries — salesmen familiar 
with our factories, with our meth- 
ods of manufacture from personal 
observation—back and forth over 
this broad land to tell the dis- 
tributors about our products, to 
show the products themselves, and 
to be as helpful as_ possible in 
offering suggestions for publicity 
and merchandising. We. shall 
continue to sample generously, to 
demonstrate our products in 
stores, to use the printed word 
liberally in magazines of national 
circulation, trade journals, news- 
papers, posters, window and 
counter displays; in fact, do all 
that we intelligently can to stimu- 
late the sale of our goods for the 
economic welfare and pleasure of 
the consumer and to the pecuniary 
betterment of all who are respon- 
sible for the production and dis- 
tribution of our wares. 

If we do this intelligently, all 
interested will be rewarded and 
advertising will be found to have 
benefited everyone all along the 
line and at the expense of no one. 


W. H. Titus Leaves 
Cluett, Peabody 


William H. Titus has resigned as vice 
president and senior sales direct 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc., T 
N. v.. Arrow collars. His retirement 
follows forty-two years of continuous 


service. Mr. Titus, whose headquarters 


were at Chicago, is succeeded by Chesley 
R. Palmer, who has been Pacific Coast 
sales director at San Francisc Fred. 
erick G. Peabody, under the direction 0 
Mr. Palmer, will manage the Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Seattle salesrooms 


W. C. Morgan, who directs sales in the 


Eastern offices, in addition will direct 
the sales of the Cleveland and Detroit 
offices. Thomas E. organ succeeds 
Mr. Peabody as manager of the New 
York salesroom. 


Sheeting Account with 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


The Pepperell Manufacturing Com 
pany, Biddeford, Me., Pepperell sheet 
ings, has placed its advertising count 
with the Boston office of Barton, Durs 
tine & Osborn, Inc., advertising agency. 


The headquarters of the Pepperell com 


pany is at Boston. 
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Mies Than a Milli 


Over 1,150, 


One Chicago Sunday 
newspaper is firmly en- 
trenched in the “Million 
Class.” That newspaper 


is the Sunday Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


Circulation is Power 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION!” 


Chicago Herald|, 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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oY More Than a Year 


q Auditor’ Ss reports sup- 
port these figures, which 
are seasoned and net, the 
Herald and Examiner's 
great Sunday circulation ° 
having averaged more 
than a million for more 

than a year. 


}and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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“Salada” Tea Sales 
Increase 44%! 


DVERTISING exclusively 

in the Milwaukee Journal, 
the Salada Tea Company reports 
a sales increase in this market 
of 44% over 1922. The 1924 
increase over 1923 was 33%. 
Consistent advertising, concen- 
trated in the one newspaper 
needed to cover the Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market, has brought 
about this enviable record at 
one low advertising cost. Any 
good product can build business 
this way in the rich Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market. Write fora 
survey of your sales possibilities. 


The Milwaukee 


¢ \ 
In. RNA 





FIRST~ by Merit 


Read by more Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin people than any other 
publication in the world 
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How We Cut Down Losses from 
Bad Debts to Next to Nothing 


A Detailed Account of the Credit Experiences of the Largest Photo 
Finisher in the Country 


By George I. Schreiber 


Of the Sterling Photo Company, Newark, N. J. 


= of the most trying prob- 
lems in running a_ business 
is getting customers to pay their 
accounts promptly. While it is 
important to get the money that 
is due, coming in, it must be the 
primary duty of the collection de- 
partment not to hurt the sensi- 
bilities of the customers, as this 
would tend to send the business 
elsewhere. We all agree that a 
debtor should not feel provoked 
when a courteous letter is sent re- 
minding him of his indebtedness. 
The fact remains, nevertheless, 
that it does create a feeling of 
irritation in a customer when he is 
asked to settle his account. 
Few business men have stopped 


to analyze this trait in human 


nature. I know I haven’t and 
have simply accepted the condition 
as a fact and a problem that re- 
quires a solution of some kind. 
In groping about for a solution 
we finally hit upon a method which 
has been so successful with us 
that I feel it ought to help others 
as well. To give a proper under- 
standing of our solution it be- 
comes necessary to go into the 
history of our business to a slight 
extent. 

Our business is the finishing of 
amateur pictures for camera deal- 
ers and furnishing them with 
their photo supplies at wholesale. 
This business has been a natural 
development from the Kodak 
department of a drug store that 
I purchased at Newark in 
January, 1906. One of the first 
moves I made in the drug store 
was to put in a Kodak depart- 
ment, as I had been a camera 
enthusiast since I was a young- 
ster. This part of our business 
just naturally seemed to grow and 
before long we were making re- 
markable sales. 


However, there was one thing 
about this department that did not 
give me satisfaction. I could not 
get a photographer who seemed 
able to give me the kind of work 
I desired. It was almost impos- 
sible to get a service that was 
reliable. The photographers had 
a great contempt for amateurs and 
thought that anything was good 
enough, and when it came to the 
matter of service, they took care 
of their own customers first and 
my customers had to wait. 

Finally I determined to finish 
the pictures myself and decided 
that it ought to pay to make a 
specialty of doing this work for 
other drug stores as well. In 
January, 1912, I sent out a series 
of three form letters to sixty 
drug stores. Following this up 
with a personal visit, I succeeded 
in. getting the promise of fifty- 
six of these druggists to give me 
a chance at this work as soon as I 
had a plant ready for business. 
I have no intention to go into the 
history of our progress—it © is 
sufficient to say that our business 
has grown to be the largest of its 
kind in the country. 

You will get an idea how it has 
grown when I tell you that Labor 
Day week of last year—the big- 
gest in our history—we turned out 
nearly 200,000 Kodak pictures of 
all sizes. I might say in passing 
that this business has been built 
up by eight brothers working to- 
gether every day, and before they 
were married, three sisters were 
also with us. 

In 1923 our total loss for bad 
debts was less than $450. Last 
year, although our business had 
increased nearly 45 per cent over 
1923, the loss was probably be- 
low $300, and this year I have 
every reason to believe that our 
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loss will be even less. When I 
remember that in the second year 
of our business our total sales for 
the year were only about $15,000 
and our loss from bad debts was 
$900, I feel that our methods of 
collection should prove extremely 
interesting, because we are not 
only getting our money, but keep- 
ing our customers’ good-will be- 
sides. For others to do what we 
are doing would no doubt re- 
quire a complete change of policy, 
but we changed our policy to ac- 
complish this result, and would 
never think of going back to the 
old way again. 

The majority of manufacturers 
usually quote prices in net figures. 
This is what we did when we 
started eleven years ago. Dealing 
directly with retailers, the majority 
of them being druggists, we found 
this method unsatisfactory to our 
customers. The retail druggist 


has innumerable duties to perform. 
His business is usually a one-man 
proposition, and he rebeis strongly 
against anything that gives him 


unnecessary work. His kick 
against being charged net prices 
was that it made it difficult for him 
to remember the wholesale and 
retail prices for the different size 
pictures. Some of our customers 
wanted us to mark the retail prices 
on the outside of the envelopes in 
which the work is sent out, but to 
this we would not consent at first. 
As the business grew, complaints 
about the billing grew too. We 
finally decided that the only way 
out was to bill everything at the 
retail price, and at the end of the 
month deduct the trade discount 
from the statement. 

Our business is run under two 
separate departments, one called 
the finishing department, and the 
other the photo supply department. 
So we made the trade discount 
40 and 2 per cent in the finishing 
department, and 25 and 2 per 
cent in the photo supply depart- 
ment. We lost some business by 
this change due to the fact that 
under the old system some of 
our dealers were doubling their 
money on certain sizes. They felt 
that our new method obligated 
them to charge at retail just what 
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our invoice called for. As we had 
never made any attempt to control 
the retail prices, we told these 
dealers that we could not see why 
they could not charge more than 
the retail prices we billed them 
for, so long as they were able to 
get the price. Curiously enough 
we found these dealers were right 
in their opinion. Each dealer set 
his own prices, when we billed at 
net figures, but as soon as we 
charged at retail prices, every 
dealer stuck to these figures, and 
no dealer has ever raised or 
lowered them to our knowledge. 

Then the war came along and 
as the Government placed a tax 
on photo supplies, we decided to 
bill everything in that department 
at net figures, so we could pass 
the tax along to the dealer. But 
such a tremendous kick went up 
we had to change to the retail 
price again. In doing so we told 
the dealers that to make up for 
the tax we would be unable to 
allow the extra 2 per cent. We 
explained that by billing the goods 
at retail, which included the tax, 
when we gave them 25 per cent 
discount they would be giving us 
but 75 per cent of the tax which 
we had to pay the Government. 


NEW TERMS SOLVED PROBLEM 


We had, of course, the usual 
trouble to collect our accounts, and 
determined to try to get our 
money in faster. So we changed 
our terms in the finishing depart- 
ment to 334% and 10 per cent as a 
cash discount, if statement was 
paid by the tenth of the month. 
In the other department we 
changed our terms to 20 per cent 
off the statement and 5 per cent 
extra cash discount if paid by the 
tenth, instead of a straight 25 
per cent as formerly. 

When our discount was 40 and 
2 per cent, less than half of our 
accounts were paid by the end of 
the month, but in a year or so we 
had the pleasure of seeing the 
percentage of our slow accounts 
decrease to such an extent that by 
the fifteenth of the month over 
90 per cent of our checks were in. 
The big cash discount of 10 per 
cent in one department and 5 per 

* 
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cent in the other was too much 
to lose, and it worked out exactly 
as we figured it would. No matter 
whom our dealers would hold up 
they would somehow manage to 
see that we got paid. We had some 
trouble, of course, with some of 
the dealers who would send in 
their checks late, and still deduct 
the cash discount, so finally we 
compromised and changed our 
terms in the finishing department 
so that if a check was received 
after the tenth but before the 
thirtieth, we would allow the 
dealer to deduct 5 per cent dis- 
count. After the first of the fol- 
lowing month the statement was 
net. 

We had to use some judgment 
in the matter until the dealers be- 
came educated. After a while we 
commenced to stamp a notice on 
the statement that no deviation 
from our terms would be per- 
mitted, and we stuck to this even 
at the loss of some business. The 
loss never worried us because we 
saw that the majority were with 
us. There are always a few that 
won't see things your way, and 
so long as their number is small 
we feel that it is better to lose 
their business than to lose the 
advantage gained by formulating 
a policy such as we have described. 

We decided, as a matter of 
policy, not to bother with any 
references regarding credit and 
we now give credit to any dealer, 
without any investigation. We 
make it a point to impress on 
every new dealer the importance 
of our terms and explain to him 
what a big loss it means if he 
misses sending us his check on 
time. We also adopted a policy 
that any new dealer whose account 
was not paid in thirty days, 
should go on a C. O. D. basis, 
and so stated in our terms. Any 
man who is so financially weak 
that he cannot pay our account 
with such a big inducement for 
— payment, is not a good 
TISK. 


By the time all these changes 
had gone into effect we felt that 
our credit troubles were pretty 
well solved, when a new situation 
arose which gave us considerable 
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trouble. There is no use trying 
to disguise the fact that due to 
the elimination of the saloon, there 
has been quite an increase in the 
number of drug stores in this 
State. A number of young drug- 
gists have got the idea into their 
heads that the average druggist 
was making a great deal of money 
through the sale of alcohol, which 
is far from the truth. 


TOO MANY DRUG STORES 


In the last two or three years 
there has been such an increase 
in the number of drug stores that 
some of the men who have been 
in the business for a number of 
years have lost business, due to 
the fact that there isn’t enough 
drug business to go around. The 
result is that quite a number of 
our customers who formerly never 
had any trouble paying their bills 
are in financial difficulties at 
present. So bad did this situation 
become that in the early part of 
1924 it became evident that 
we would have to do something 
out of the ordinary to get our 
money in faster, because we saw 
customers falling behind who had 
never owed us money before. 
These customers, on account of 
their past good record, were 
naturally entitled to, special con- 
sideration, as they had proved in 
the past that they paid their bills 
when they had the money, and we 
knew if we pressed them too 
hard, it might make them feel 
that we cared nothing about their 
troubles and were only looking 
out for ourselves. We wanted 
the money that was coming to 
us, yet we didn’t want to lose 
their business. We knew that 
eventually the situation would cor- 
rect itself, as all bad situations 
have a way of doing. 

We finally hit upon what I 
thought was a good plan, because 
if it met with the approval of 
our customers, it would help them 
so they could pay us what they 
owed and prevent them from in- 
creasing their indebtedness. I set 
out to try it with a list of about 
ten of those who were the farthest 
behind. The first man was a 
druggist who owed us nearly 
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$400. Almost as soon as he saw me 
he said: “I suppose you’re here 
looking for some money.” I said, 
“No, Mr. I am here to see if 
I can’t do something to make it 
easy for you to pay your bill.” 
“Why, how can you do that?” 
he asked. 

“You have been doing business 
with us many years. You have 
always been loyal, have given us 
no trouble of any kind, and always 
paid your bills until recently. Now 
I want to show you my apprecia- 
tion for all you have done for us. 
I know if you could, you would 
pay your bill, without my asking 
for it, and be very happy while 
you were doing it. I know, of 
course, that the reason you have 
not been paying your bills as you 
used to do, is simply because busi- 
ness has been bad. Now I am 
going to show you how you may 
pay your bill on the installment 
plan, so you will never even know 
you are paying it, and if you do 
as I tell you, I can save you the 
10 per cent discount you are 
losing by not paying your account 
on the tenth. 

“T will make arrangements with 
our office that everything we 
send you shall go out collect, 
at the retail price. At the end 
of the month we will credit 
your balance not only’ with 
the trade discount of 334 per 
cent, but also the 10 per cent 
cash discount as well. This will 
give you between three and four 
months to clear off your account, 
and at the same time prevent it 
from getting any bigger. What 
do you think of the idea?” 

I was very much gratified and 
surprised to see how delighted he 
was. He acted like a man who 
had a big load taken off his 
mind. 

Instead of having to come to me 
with a hard luck story or a sub- 
stantial check on account, he was 
shown an easy way out of the 
woods. This plan was explained 
to all of the dealers who were in 
the same situation, and very few 


turned it down. Those who turned 


it down, were dealers who were 
so weak that they could not even 
pay cash for the goods as they 
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came along every day. Some of 
them by this time have gone out 
of business, and of course, their 
accounts had to be charged up to 
the profit and loss account. We 
have other dealers on our books 
who are very shaky, but with the 
plan we are now pursuing, our 
losses this year should be so small 
as to be negligible. 

The one outstanding fact to 
which I must call attention is this: 
We have noticed that as soon as 
we put a dealer on a cash basis, 
we find that in the camera sup- 
ply department he makes his 
orders just as small as he pos- 
sibly can. The fact that he has 
to pay cash for the goods when 
delivered, compels him to watch 
his purchases very carefully. The 
result is that while he orders more 
often, he turns his stock so much 
quicker that this in itself helps 
him to increase his profits. 

Once we get a dealer on a cash 
basis, he is never allowed any 
credit unless he asks for it him- 
self, and then only with a strict 
understanding that if he falls be- 
hind again, his account will im- 
mediately go back on a cash basis 
and will never be taken off again. 
It is very rare that a customer 
who is put on a cash basis ever 
asks to go back to credit. I have 
had many dealers tell me that they 
like the cash basis because they 
do not have to bother with book- 
keeping, and in addition it saves 
them that 10 per cent which is, 
naturally, a very big item. 


Made Sales Promotion Mana- 
ger of Esmond Mills 


R. L. Whitman has: been appointed 
sales promotion manager of The Esmond 


Mills, Esmond, R. I., manufacturer of 
Esmond blankets, of which Clarence 
Whitman & Son, Inc., New York, are 
selling agents. Mr Whitman, who has 
specialized on Esmond Mill products for 
some time, will have his headquarters at 
New York. 


SOS Account for Blackett- 
Sample-McFarland 


The SOS Manufacturing Company 
Chicago, manufacturer of the Sos cook- 
ing utensil cleanser and polisher, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Blackett-Sample-McFarland, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency. 
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Top of City Hall Tower, 
Philadelphia, 547 
feet high. 
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25 Billion, 645 Million | 
Changed hands in Ph ohia 
in 19 : 
What Part of It Came to You NG 


645 Million Dollars were cleared by the 
Philadelphia Clearing House Association 

in 1924. Both the ability and the willing- 

ness to spend are proven by those figures— 

and The Evening Bulletin reached the 
largest and most influential group of those 

who did that spending. 

The Bulletin goes into practically all of the 412,000 
separate homes of the city and 100,000 more outside 
the city limits. 

Philadelphia is a huge market of nearly three million 
people—third largest in America—instantly available 
through one newspaper, at one cost. 


With over half a million copies daily The Bulletin 
naturally dominates Philadelphia—there can be no 
substitute for circulation. The circulation of The 
Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in America. 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


518,357 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Year Ending December 31, 1924. 
(Copyright, 1925—Bulletin Company) 


Checks to the amount of 25 Billion, Qs 
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Bootu TARKINGTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 


* 
Dear Harriman: 


Here is the first of the 
promised stories--another will 
follow next week. 

With best wishes, 


Yours always sincerely, 


bo othng bo 


%E Editor of- THe RED Book Magazine 
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The first of these 
new stories by Mr. Tarkington 


will appear 


in the April issue of 


ThKRED Book. 
Magazine 
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President Coolidge Attacks Propa- 
ganda 


Points Out Evils Which Result from Methods of Press Agents 


T a dinner given in Washing- 
Li ton on January 17, by the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, President Coolidge made 
a most important contribution to 
the cause of straight thinking on 
the matter of propaganda which 
is slipped into the news columns 
by so called experts pleading a 
special case. After declaring that 
the cause of liberty ‘is dependent 
upon the people being correctly en- 
lightened concerning political, eco- 
nomic and commercial subjects, 
the President spoke some plain 
words about the sharp division 
which should always be main- 
tained between news, and per- 
verted information emanating 
from men with an axe to grind. 
In this part of his address he 
said : 

“When a community has suf- 
ficiently advanced so that its 
Government begins to take on 
that of the nature of a republic, 
the processes of education become 
even more important. It is all the 
more necessary under a system of 
free government that the people 
should be enlightened, that they 
should be correctly informed, than 
it is under an absolute govern- 
ment that they should be ignorant. 

“Under a republic the institu- 
tions of learning, while bound by 
the Constitution and laws, are in 
no way subservient to the Govern- 
ment. The principles which they 
enunciate do not depend for their 
authority upon whether they 
square with the wish of the ruling 
dynasty, but whether they square 
with the everlasting truth. 

“Under these conditions the 
press, which had before been 
made an instrument for conceal- 
ing or perverting the facts, must 
be made an instrument for their 
true representation and _ their 
sound and logical interpretation. 
From the position of mere or- 
gans, constantly bound to servi- 
tude, public prints rise to a dig- 


nity not only of independence but 
of a great educational and en- 
lightening factor. They attain 
new powers which it is almost im- 
possible to measure and become 
charged with commensurate re- 
sponsibilities. 

“The public press under an au- 
tocracy is necessarily a_ true 
agency of propaganda. Under a 
free government it must be the 
very reverse. Propaganda seeks 
to present a part of the facts, to 
distort their relations and to force 
conclusions which could not be 
drawn from a complete and candid 
survey of all the facts. It has been 
observed that propaganda seeks to 
close the mind while education 
seeks to open it. This has become 


‘one of the present-day dangers. 
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“The great difficulty in combat- 
ing unfair propaganda, or even in 
recognizing it, arises from the 
fact that at the present time we 
confront so many new and tech- 
nical problems that it is an enor- 
mous task to keep ourselves ac- 
curately informed concerning 
them. In this respect you gentle- 
men of the press face the same 
perplexities that are encountered 
by legislators and Government 
administrators. Whoever deals 
with current public questions is 
compelled to rely on the informa- 
tion and judgments of experts and 
specialists. 

“Unfortunately, not all experts 
are to be trusted as entirely dis- 
interested. Not all specialists are 
completely without guile. In our 
increasing dependence on special- 
ized authority we tend to become 
easier victims for the propagan- 
dists, and need to cultivate sedu- 
lously the habit of the open mind. 

“No doubt every generation 
feels that its problems are the 
most intricate and baffling that 
have ever been presented for solu- 
tion. But with all recognition of 
the disposition to exaggerate in 
this respect, I think we can fairly 
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say that our times, in all their so- 
cial and economic aspects, are 
more complex than any past pe- 
riod. We need to keep our minds 
free from prejudice and bias. Of 
education and of real information 
we cannot get too much. But of 
propaganda, which is tainted or 
perverted information, we cannot 
have too little. 

“Newspaper men, _ therefore, 
endlessly discuss the question of 
what is news. I judge that they 
will go on discussing it as long as 
there are newspapers. It has 
seemed to me that obviously the 
news-giving function of a news- 
paper cannot possibly require that 
it give’'a photographic presenta- 
tion of everything that happens in 
the community. That is an ob- 
vious impossibility. It seems fair 
to say that the proper presentation 
of the news bears about the same 
relation to the whole field of hap- 
penings that a painting does to a 
photograph. 

“The photograph might give the 
more accurate presentation of de- 
tails, but in doing so it might 
sacrifice the opportunity the more 
clearly to delineate character. My 
college professor was wont to tell 
us a good many years ago that if 
a painting of a tree was only the 
exact representation of the origi- 
nal, so that it looked just like the 
tree, there would be no reason for 
making it; we might as well look 
at the tree itself. But the painting, 
if it is of the right sort, gives 
something that’ neither a photo- 
graph nor a view of the tree con- 
veys. It emphasizes something of 
character, quality, individuality. 
We are not lost in looking at 
thorns and defects; we catch a 
vision of the grandeur and beauty 
of a king of the forest. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE NEWS 


“And so I have conceived that 
the news, properly presented, 
should be a sort of cross-section 
of the character of current human 
experience. It should delineate 
character, quality, tendencies and 
implications. In this way the re- 
porter exercises his genius. Out 
of the current events he does not 
make a drab and sordid story, but 


rather an informing and enlighten- 
ing epic. His work becomes no 
longer imitative, but rises to an 
original art. 

“Our American newspapers 
serve a double purpose. They 
bring knowledge and information 
to their readers, and at the same 
time they play a most important 
part in connection with the busi- 
ness interests of the community, 
both through their news and ad- 
vertising departments. 

“Probably there is no rule of 
your profession to which you 
gentlemen are more devoted than 
that which prescribes that the edi- 
torial and the business policies of 
the paper are to be conducted by 
strictly separate departments, Edi- 
torial policy and news policy must 
not be influenced by business con- 
sideration; business policies must 
not be affected by editorial pro- 
grams. 

“Such a dictum strikes the out- 
sider as involving a good deal of 
difficulty in the practical adjust- 
ments of every-day management. 
Yet, in fact, I doubt if these ad- 
justments are any more difficult 
than have to be made in every 
other department of human effort. 
Life is a long succession of com- 
promises and adjustments, and it 
may be doubted whether the press 
is compelled to make them more 
frequently than others do. 

“When I have contemplated 
these adjustments of business and 
editorial policy, it has always 
seemed to me that American news- 
papers are peculiarly representa- 
tive of the practical idealism of 
our country.” 


Appointed Advertising Man- 
ager of New Haven Lines 


Arthur I. McClelland has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company. His headquarters will be at 
Hartford, Conn. He formerly was with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany as New England advertising man- 
ager. 


Ward Baking Account with 
Sheridan, Shawhan & Sheridan 
The Ward Baking Company, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 


with Sheridan, Shawhan & Sheridan, 
New York advertising agency. 
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Vivaudou Wins 
Appeal from Injunction 
Granted Caron 


HE preliminary injunction re- 

cently granted the Caron Cor- 
poration, maker of “Narcisse 
Noir” perfume, against V. Vivau- 
dou, Inc., maker of “Narcisse 
Jaune” and “Narcisse de Chine” 
perfumes, on the ground that the 
appearance of the Vivaudou pack- 
ages constituted an infringement 
upon the appearance of the Caron 
package, has been canceled by the 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the second Circuit, 
and the order reversed. 

This means that in the opinion 
of the Court of Appeals, the ap- 
pearance and coloring of the 
Vivaudou packages are not con- 
sidered to be an infringement on 
the appearance and color of the 
Caron package. 

The point involved in this legal 
controversy is interesting to mak- 
ers of packaged goods. The Caron 
Corporation puts out a perfume 
called “Narcisse Noir’ which is a 
registered name and means “Black 
Narcissus.” To reinforce the as- 
sociation of the word “narcissus” 
with the word “black,” the Caron 
company equipped its scent bottles 
with black stoppers and enclosed 
the bottles in black boxes. 

Vivaudou, on the other hand, 
puts out two perfumes called 
“Narcisse Jaune” (“Yellow Nar- 
cissus”) and “Narcisse de Chine” 
(“Chinese Narcissus”), enclosed 
in packages bearing on the top a 
floral design in brilliant colors 
with two small areas of black. 
One end of the package, however, 
is almost all black and there is an 
appreciable area of black on the 
sides. 

“Narcisse Noir” is a registered 
trade-mark owned by the Caron 
company. The Caron company 
sued for infringement on the use 
of the word “Narcisse” and the 
use of black on the Vivaudou 
packages, and applied for a pre- 
liminary injunction pending the 
suit. The District Judge declined 
to grant an injunction against the 
use of the word “Narcisse” in the 
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Vivaudou trade names, “Narcisse 
Jaune” and “Narcisse de Chine.” 
but did enjoin the Vivaudou pack- 
ages, or make-up. Caron has not 
appealed from the refusal, but 
Vivaudou appealed from the in- 
junction and won. 

The order was reversed and the 
injunction denied by the Court of 
Appeals on the ground that there 
is neither imitation nor sugges- 
tion in the. Vivaudou packages 
that their contents is the “Narcisse 
Noir” of the Caron company. 
Regarding the partially black end 
and sides of the Vivaudou pack- 
ages, it was the opinion of the 
Court that there was no evidence 
to show that the boxes were sold 
from stacks or that buyers were 
deceived. 


Becomes “California Mission 
Orange Juice” 

The California Crushed Fruit Cor 
poration, Los Angeles, Calif., has change- 
ed the name of its advertised “Sun- 
crush Orange” fruit juice to “Califor 
nia Mission Fruit Juice.” The name 
“Mission” was acquired through the 
purchase of the Mission Orange Punch 
Company, also of Los Angeles. The 
new trade name will be applied to all 
of the company’s products including 
orange, lemon and grapefruit juices and 
beverages, and peel by-products of citrus 
fruits. Both national consumer and 
trade advertising campaigns are _plan- 
ned. The advertising account is di- 
rected by Philip J. Meany, Los Ange- 
les advertising agent. 


Cleansing Powder Account 
with Boston Agency 


The India Alkali Works, Boston, 
manufacturer of Savogran and Marblica 
coensing powders, has appointed the 

n 


Smith dicott Company, advertising 
agency, Boston, to direct its advertising 
account, 


Gunnison Agency Advances 
R. J. Chambers 


Robert J. Chambers, who has heen 
associated .with Stanley E. Gunnison. 
Inc., New’ York, advertising agency, 
since its organization, has been electe( 
a vice-president and chairman of the 
company’s new advisory committee. 


Has Hirshberg Paint Account 

The Hirshber ‘aint Company, Balti 
more, has placed its advertising account 
with the Baltimore office of Cecil, Bar 
reto & Cecil, Inc., Richmond, Va., ad 
vertising agency. A newspaper cam 
paign in the company’s sales territory 's 
planned to commence shortly. 
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‘Proof ! 


You put your money 
in a bank that other 
people have endorsed 
with their patronage. 


You drive a car that 
other people have 
bought and found 


good. 


You eat soup and use 
soap and wear clothes 
that millions have tried 
and approved before 


you. 


Newspaper space, com- 
plex as the consider- 


‘ations which govern 


its purchase may be, 


should be bought by 


the same criterion. 


When you know that 
The Indianapolis News 
carries more paid ad- 
vertising in its 6 issues 
a week, than all other 
Indianapolis papers 
combined in their 13 
issues a week— 


And that this leader- 
ship has been main- 
tained for years— 


Youcan buy newspaper 
— in eg, we 
at other people have 
proved for you with 
their own dollars. 


“Ihe Indienapolis 


NEWS 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 





New York Office sy 4 a 

Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 

110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 
Tait. 22, 1925 PRINTERS’ INK 31 
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“Electrical Retailing” becomes 


Radio 
Retailing 


the McGraw-Hill 
Business Magazine of the Radio Industry 


Reaching the retailers Enlarged to standard 9x12 size. 
and jobbers of radio. Subscription price $2 per year. 


For the past eighteen months the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany has been publishing Electrical Retailing—a 
pocket-size magazine for non-electrical stores carry- 
ing electrical appliances and radio equipment. Its 
readers have been the proprietors of radio shops, hard- 
ware stores, music stores, sporting-goods stores, auto- 
accessory stores and others who stock electrical and 
radio goods in addition to their regular lines. 

But with the rapid growth of radio as a utility 
needed in every home, the interest of these “Electrical 
Retailing” readers in radio above any other electrical 
line, quickly became apparent. Radio, it developed, is 
the subject uppermost in these dealers’ minds, as it is 
in the consciousness of the public, today. Responding, 
therefore, to the demand for more and more radio 
information in Electrical Retailing, radio selling topics 
had come to occupy a larger and larger place in the 
pages of the magazine, until, indeed recent issues had 
been largely given over to radio subjects. 
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Radio 
Retailing 


With Ave & Suh Se 
New York 


‘Electrical Retailing”? Readers 
Wanted More Complete Radio 
and Electrical Information 





Analysis of readers’ needs showed, 
however, that those merchants who 
were selling radio in worth-while 
volume wanted an even more com- 
plete radio service than was pos- 
sible in the limited pages of the 
pocket-size magazine. And on the 
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other hand, many of the non-electrical stores having 
electrical-appliance departments or selling electrical 
goods in significant quantities, were entering sub- 
scriptions to “Electrical Merchandising,” “Electrical 
Retailing’s” big brother, in order to get more complete 
appliance information than the small-size magazine 
was able to give. 

Guided by this marked trend in readers’ needs, and 
by the expressed desire of competent merchandisers 
for a complete, intensified publishing service in their 
chosen lines, the McGraw-Hill Company has felt that 
the largest future usefulness for Electrical Retailing 
required its being reshaped further along the lines it 
had already naturally taken. Thus it is being made 
at once into a complete and exclusively-radio publica- 
tion for all dealers who sell radio sets, accessories and 
parts. 

Comprehensive 
Paid-Subscription Coverage 





Electrical Retailing of the past 
thus becomes Radio Retailing, a 
standard-size 9x12-inch magazine, 
with a subscription price of $2 per 
year. Already, by characteristic- 
ally-thorough McGraw-Hill methods, 
its lists of subscribers are — 
developed to cover all retail an 
wholesale outlets for radio, with the 
purpose of securing complete cover- 


age of the radio-distribution field 


on a paid-subscription basis. 
Meanwhile “Electrical Merchan- 
dising” will more effectively serve 


important department stores, chain 
stores, and others selling electrical 
goods in worthwhile quantities. 
Thus through the new Radio Re- 
tailing, “the business magazine of 
the radio industry,” the thousands 
of retail and wholesale radio out- 
lets will be served with a complete 
information service on radio selling, 
in the same outstanding way that 
the electrical trade has been served 
with electrical-selling methods and 
ideas during the past eight years 
through Electrical Merchandising. 


McGraw-Hill Radio Books and 
Radio Trade Directory 


RADIO RETAILING becomes the 
third important service rendered 
the radio trade by the McGraw- 
Hill publishing organization. The 
other two are: 

McGraw-Hill books on radio and 
retail selling. These include the 
following volumes: ‘How to Retail 
Radio,” “Practical Radio,” “The 
Retail Handbook,” “Retail Adver- 
tising and Selling,” “Radio Ques- 
tions and Answers,” “Radio Com- 
munication,” “Radio Engineering 
Principles,” “Elements of Radio 
Telephony” and many others. 

The McGraw-Hill Radio Trade 
Directory, a classified directory of 


McGraw-Hill Company 


Tenth Ave. at 36th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


the radio and allied industries. Is- 
sued quarterly, o. all known 
manufacturers of radio products 
—sets, accessories and parts. 


Home of 
McGraw-Hill Co. 
Publishers of 
“Radio Retailing” 
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An old saying and true 1925 Series 


STRAWS show which way 


the wind is blowing 


And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried by a 
newspaper year after year in any particular line shows the value 
of that newspaper for that class of advertising. The Chicago 
Evening Post carried less medical advertising than any other 
paper in Chicago, and the total receipts from installment houses 
would not pay for the ink to dot the i’s in a single issue. 

But there are many lines of high-grade advertising from 
which The Post receives more advertising than any other Chi- 
cago daily paper—morning or evening. And there are several 
very high-grade lines from which The Post receives more adver- 
tising than all the other Chicago papers combined—morning, 
evening and Sunday. 

For Straw No. 1 we will take financial advertising. The 
banks and other financial advertisers are largely local) adver- 
tisers, people on the ground, who know the papers in which 
they advertise, the class of people which they reach, and their 
standing in the community. And the fact that they use more 
space in The Chicago Evening Post than in any other Chicago 
evening paper is most excellent evidence as to the character 
of Post circulation. 

During the year 1924 The Post carried 213,255 lines more 
financial advertising than its nearest evening competitor, and 
177,651 lines more than the other two evening papers combined. 
The figures for all the Chicago evening papers for the year 
1924 were as follows: 


POST . . 699,010 lines 


Straw No. q 
| 














RR aon 6-0 40704 ae 485,755 
I ik ante apna 265,878 - 
American .........-.. 255,481 ” 
These figures are furnished by the Advertising Record Company, 
n independent audit company. 


It Pays to Advertise in a 
Newspaper Read by the 
Class of People Financially 
Able to Become Good 
Customers 


The Chicago 
Evening Post | 


“Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper’ 












































A Bishop’s Thoughts on Salesmen’s 
Calls 


What Bishop William T. Manning Has Learned in Preparing for a 
$15,000,000 Campaign 


B [SHOP WILLIAM T. MAN- 
NING of New York has a 
few words of advice to offer to 
public-spirited business executives 
who find themselves called upon 
to help raise funds for their 
church or for community proj- 
ects. 

His advice is: The success of 
such a campaign depends upon 
ability to get salesmen to make 





and prepared the way for the sell- 
ing days. There was research 
work to be done before the appeal 
of the campaign was decided 
upon. A study was made of the 
register of visitors to the cathedral 
in which each visitor recorded his 
religion. From this study he 
decided upon the use of a 
broad appeal, namely, “A cathe- 
dral for all the people.” Out- 


HELP COMPLETE 
NEW YORK'S GREAT 


CATHEDRAL 


OF 
ST. JOHN the DIVINE 


A SHRINE of WORSHIP 
FOR ALL PEOPLE 


HOW POSTERS ARE BEING USED TO RAISE $15,000,000 FruND 


calls. If they write letters in- 
stead of calling the cause is lost. 

He speaks with the authority 
of one who is directing a cam- 
paign to raise fifteen million dol- 
lars, which great sum is being 
sought to complete the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New 
York City. Furthermore, it is 
expected that it will be obtained 
in two weeks of personal selling. 
Fifteen million dollars is a colossal 
sum to expect in two weeks. But 
Bishop Manning has put in eleven 
months of preparation and work 
for those two weeks. 

During that time appeals have 
been sifted and classified; or- 
ganization has been effected, and 
advertising has been provided for. 
Every move that Bishop Manning 
made or directed during the eleven 
months of preparation led up to 


side authority was sought to 
support that appeal in the form 
of statements from men high in 
fields other than the Episcopal 
Church. Statements from Ball- 
ington Booth of the Salvation 
Army, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and 
Governor Alfred E. Smith stand 
forth as examples. 

When the work of creating or- 
ganizations to carry out the cam- 
paign was started, this broad ap- 
peal—“A cathedral for all the 
people’—was constantly kept in 
mind. It was Bishop Manning’s 
intention that the entire organiza- 
tion should be one that vitalized 
and carried out that appeal. The 
most important committee in the 
whole scheme of organization, after 
that of his own body of advisors, 
was a Committee on Community 
Co-operation. This committee gave 
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a breadth to the campaign that 
was in keeping with the broad ap- 
peal made by the cathedral. The 
next important committee in the 
scheme of organization was one 
charged with the responsibility of 
seeking funds from parishes of the 
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vertising, fraternities, publishing 
and the Army, for example, ap- 
pointed committees. 

While this tremendous amount 
of organization work was going 
on, advertising was being provided 
for. The task of making 
specialized ap- 





Dunne, 


NEW YORK’S 


community | 
But it i» uncompleted; only 





CATHEDRAL 
Mass Meeting 
Tomorrow Night 
Medison Square Garden 
“I speak as a represenauve of 

the indestrucnible uni 


sw 











THE MISSION OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE BETTER 





‘The Cathedral of Se John the 
Morningnde 
2) ll doh when completed 


COMMUNITY CATHEDRAL 


OM the pulpit of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine have spoken men who 
have brought the messages of many coun- 
tries and of many communions to audiences as 


cosmopolitan as New York City itself. 


civic church for New York—a shrine of worship for the whole 


@ fragment of the great struc- 
ture has been built. This year the body of the building, the 
Nave, is to be begun. Its construction will be « community 
im which men and women of every creed and be- 
lief will join. It will be che third largest of all cathedrals, New 
York's contribution to the religious edifices of mankind—a 
community church worthy of the greatest city in the world. 


famine and war, uw is the lasting 
uenity mn Christ impression of our 

wk — schism really usurps, and confidence, 
the Cathedral Mighty States crumble and 


. Panemed after the 
medieval churches that have a the Ot Congregational 
controversy, pestilence, of Brooklyn. 


HELP COMPLETE NEW YORK’'S 
GREAT CATHEDRAL 


THE COST OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT HAS BEEN MET BY A GROUP OF MEN AND WOMEN WHO WISH TO MAKE 
KNOWN TO THE PEOPLE OF 


peals to specific 
parts of the 
community was 
given to direct- 
mail advertising. 
Six booklets, 
each with a dif- 
ferent appeal, 
constituted the 
main part of 
the latter. News- 
paper space, 
posters, window 
displays and 
street-car cards 
were given the 
job of carrying 
the broad appeal! 
—“A cathedral 
for all the peo- 
ple.” 

All of this 
work, Bishop 
Manning  pre- 
dicted a few 
days before 
the campaign 
started, would 
go for naught 
if the salesmen 
— committee 
members and 
chairmen — 
wrote letters in- 
stead of mak- 
ing calls. “For 
eleven months,” 
he said, “I have 
NEW YORK given much of 


wathout which 








DIGNIFIED COPY IN NEWSPAPERS ANNOUNCING MASS MEETING 
IN BEHALF OF DRIVE 


Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of New York. 

With the community and the 
church fields thus provided for, 
the next organization that was 
created was a series of committees 
drawn from the business, pro- 
fessional and social life of New 
York. Organized labor, the 
theatre, the bar, education, ad- 


my time to pre- 
senting this op- 
portunity per- 
sonally to in- 
dividuals and I can testify that this 
is the only method which is effec- 
tive.” 


Frank §. Owen Joins 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


Frank S. Owen, formerly secretary 
of Collins-Kirk, Inc., Chicago advertis 
ing agency, has joined Williams & Cun- 
nyngham, Inc., also of Chicago, as an 
account executive. 
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Influencing mil- 
lions of dollars of 
pre-Easter sales 


Smart women everywhere will use the 200- 
page Spring Shopping Number of Vogue 
as a guide to Spring shopping. Editorial 
and advertising pages alike. 


At the same time, department stores and 
specialty shops everywhere will co-operate 
with the Spring Shopping Number of 
Vogue, displaying and advertising the 
same merchandise. 


A powerful buying urge, with a practical 
follow-up at point of sale. 


Advertising scheduled to date is far in excess 
of last year’s Spring Shopping Number—the 
greatest of Vogue's 24 issues of 1924. The 
very completeness of its coverage of the whole 
field of Spring merchandise emphasizes its 
usefulness as a guide not only for immediate 
buying, but throughout the entire Spring season. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Publications 
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When Yesterday’s Advertising 
Blocks Today’s Sales 


How Minute Tapioca Is Extending Use of Product in Face of “Dessert” 
Reputation Built in Former Years 


Pr BEQUENTLY a company 
finds itself in the peculiar posi- 
tion of having created, by means 
of previous successful advertising 
campaigns, effective sales resis- 
tance to further use of the prod- 
uct. Lux is a case in point. It 
was advertised for years as a 
cleaning agent for fine fabrics. 
Later, it was necessary to make a 
special advertising drive to teach 
women that Lux was equally good 
as a dish washing preparation. 

The Minute Tapioca Company 
has found itself faced with the 
same problem. For years, tapioca 
has been advertised as a dessert 
ingredient, the company’s copy 
featuring tapioca in connection 
with delicious post-prandial daint- 
ies. The wisdom of this course 
has been proved by the sales chart 
of the company. 

On the other hand, tapioca has 
another use which will appeal 
particularly to the economical- 
minded woman—its use as an 
“extender.” By using tapioca the 
home cook can make interesting 
dishes of combinations of left- 
overs and thereby prevent waste. 

While the company has been fa- 
miliar with the use of tapioca as 
an “extender” and has mentioned 
this use frequently in its recipe 
books, it has until recently ne- 
glected the “extender” idea in its 
advertising. A current advertise- 
ment, however, is devoted almost 
entirely to the last-named use of 
tapioca. The copy is headed: 
“What Do You Do with the 
One-Cupful-Left-Over?” | Above 
the heading is a picture of an 
open refrigerator, with the usual 
collection of “scraps.” The copy 
reads, in part: 


Do you hesitate to use left-overs for 
fear that they may give your menus an 
air of what-you-don’t-eat-for-breakfast- 
you’ll-surely-get-for-lunch? 

Then the recipes on this page will be 
ipgeening news to you. 

ow A tell you er the cupful of 
dam les left. from dinner may reap- 


pear in delightful disguise as a sub- 
stantial luncheon entree. They give 


directions for turning a few spoonfuls 
of sliced peaches into a delicious dessert 
—enough for all the family. 


The Simple Secret of Using Left-Overs 
Well 


Here, in a few words, is the secret 
of using left-overs successfully. You 
must have two things at hand: 

First, a g economical ‘“‘extender” 
—a food that will form the basis of 
a new dish and will stretch the left-over 
cupful into a full-sized family portion. 

Secondly, recipes especially suited to 
the use of left-overs. 


The copy then proceeds to say 
that Minute tapioca is an ide al 
“extender” and that the company’s 
new cook book, sent free on re- 
quest, is full of recipes for dishes 
that can be made from left-overs. 
At the bottom of the advertise- 
ment is a coupon for convenience 
in requesting the cook book. 

Dean A. Thompson, advertising 
manager of the company, says, 
concerning the company’s plans 
for 1925: “Our advertising this 
year is intended to emphasize Min- 
ute tapioca’s value for uses other 
than in ordinary desserts where 
it is already popular. In other 
words we are trying to give in 
our advertisements some hint of 
what we have more effectively ac- 
complished by recipe and _illus- 
tration in our 1925 cook book.” 

No mere advertisements devoted 
exclusively to the “extender” idea 
are planned, but in almost every 
piece of copy the idea will be em- 
phasized. 

The unfortunate thing about 
the secondary use of a product 
as a sales factor is that too few 
advertisers realize, as the Minute 
Tapioca Company has, that their 
former advertising often is, in a 
sense, one of the strongest factors 
blocking an extended use of th: 
product. Minute tapioca offers on 
more example of how a manufac- 
turer can capitalize on his former 
advertising to build a market 
for the product’s secondary uses. 
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Congratulation Again On 


Leadership!/ 


In an advertisement published recently 
dealing with trading territory coverage, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch says: 





“The St. Louis Post Dispatch—daily or 
Sunday—covers its trading territory more 
thoroughly than any newspaper in any other 
city of over 500,000 in the United States with 
the single exception of The News in Detroit. 
(Congratulations to that newspaper).” 


Detroit News Coverage 
~<A Boon for Advertisers 


No other city in America offers advertisers such a 
golden opportunity as Detroit not only because it is 
the center of the high wage paying automotive in- 
dustry but also because it has one newpaper—The 
Detroit News—which reaches practically every 
English speaking home in the Detroit field. No 
other city of Detroit’s size or near it can be covered 
so economically. This plus the confidence of its 
readers is responsible for its leadership of all 
America in total advertising publishing a volume of 


30,604,518 Lines In 1924 


The Greatest in History of Journalism 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan. 
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| Sicilia national 
| advertisers know/ 


HE TIMES-PICAYUNE, published seven mornings 

a week, printed 1,544,118 lines more national adver- 
tising in 1924 than one New Orleans evening-and-Sunday 
paper, 1,205,815 lines more than the other, and 281,398 
lines more than both combined. 


The Times-Picayune gained 105,489 lines of national 
advertising over 1923, while 
| the second paper lost 84,825 
lines and the third paper lost 
8,434 lines. 








Do you know of any 
other city of three 
7-day papers where 


ONE regs la rly The Times-Picayune’s domi- 
prints more national 


advertising than the nant supremacy in national 
TWO OTHERS advertising was maintained de- 
COMBINED? spite its rigid censorship which 
limited its proprietary medicine 
advertising to 369,454 lines less 
than was printed by one contemporary and to 53,820 
lines less than was printed by the other. 




















Such marked leadership can be attributed only to out- 
standing, consistent results and service. 


During 1925 follow the lead of scores of experienced 
and successful national advertisers—cover the first market 
of the prosperous South at one cost—through 


Dhe Oimes- Picayune 
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{EpvrronraL Note: The letter pub- 
lished below. was sent to Printers’ INK 
by the president of a nationally adver- 
tised business which would be vitally 
affected by proposed postal rate increases. 
This corporation does a gross annual 
business in excess of $50,000,000, han- 
dling approximately 9,060,000 orders per 
year. The letter was addressed to a Sen- 
ator prominently identified with the sub- 
ject of increased postal rates. Names 
are withheld by request. Printers’ InK 
believes, however, that the lucidly stated 
facts brought out in this letter will speak 


for themselves.] 

January 13, 1925. 
Sir: d 
Certain features of Senate Bill 
3674 as introduced into the Senate 
differ so radically from the Bill 
upon which the hearings were held 
before the Sub-committee of the 
Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads that we are com- 
pelled to protest against the pro- 
visions of the measure as it now 
stands. 
We do not wish to appear to be 
in opposition to the Bill in its 
original form. Our attitude from 
the inception of this matter has 
been that certain salary adjust- 
ments in the post office depart- 
ment were desirable, and while we 
felt that the necessity for relief in 
this direction was greater in the 
large cities than in the smaller 
communities, we nevertheless did 
not wish to oppose the provisions 
embodied in the present measure 
upon which Congress had already 
taken affirmative action. 
Neither did we wish to oppose 
the increases in rates on third and 
fourth class matter, provided for 
in the Bill in the form in which it 
was considered by the sub-com- 
mittee. We felt that those changes 
had been arrived at by the post 
office department in close accord- 
ance with the results of the cost 
ascertainment report and that they 
accomplished what was necessary 
in ways which were so close to 
being reasonable that they could 
not properly be questioned with 
the information at present avail- 


A Protest Against Catalogue 
Penalization in Postal Bill 


Additional Facts of Paramount Interest to Advertisers and Users of 
Catalogues 


able to anyone outside of the de- 
partment. 

It is also our feeling that the 
date at which the new rates be- 
come effective under the terms of 
the original bill was reasonable 
in the sense that it gave everyone 
an opportunity to adjust his affairs 
to meet the new conditions. 

None of the reasons, however, 
which influenced us in refraining 
from appearing before the sub- 
committee to seek to obtain any 
modification of the Bill in the 
form upon which hearings were 
held, is present in the Bill which 
has been introduced into the Sen- 
ate. We desire, therefore, to pro- 
test strongly against certain of the 
provisions of the Bill. 

First, the details in which the 
provisions of the original Bill re- 
lating to third class matter have 
been changed create a condition 
which is absolutely destructive so 
far as a very considerable volume 
of business hitherto handled by 
the post office department is con- 
cerned, and which is even more 
destructive in its effect upon a 
large number of concerns doing 
business through the medium of 
small-sized catalogues. 

A catalogue of, say, six ounces 
could be mailed under the present 
provisions covering third class 
matter at a cost of three cents re- 
gardless of zone, and this rate was 
not affected in the Bill as origi- 
nally considered by the sub-com- 
mittee. Under the bill as now in- 
troduced, however, the cost of 
mailing such a catalogue would 
be six cents up to the second zone, 
seven cents in the third zone, eight 
cents in the fourth zone, nine cents 
in the fifth zone, ten cents in the 
sixth zone, twelve cents in the 
seventh zone and thirteen cents in 
the eighth zone. It would cost as 
much to mail such a catalogue to 
the seventh zone by parcel post 
as it would to mail it as first class 
matter, and it would cost more by 
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parcel post than first class mail 
to the eighth zone; it would cost 
as much to mail a five-ounce cata- 
logue into the sixth zone by par- 
cel post as it would to mail it as 
first class matter, and it would 
cost more by parcel post than first 
class mail to the seventh and 
eighth zones. 

These inconsistencies in them- 
selves would appear to be sufficient 
to condemn the proposed changes. 
Their effect upon business, how- 
ever, is So serious that the neces- 
sity for their amendment is obvi- 
ous. As we have pointed out in 
the preceding paragraph, the ad- 
ditional cost of mailing, for ex- 
ample, a six-ounce booklet varies 
from three cents, or 100 per cent, 
in the first and second zones up to 
ten cents, or 333 per cent, in the 
eighth zone—an average, let us 
say, of six cents. The volume of 
business which can be counted 
upon from a catalogue of this size 
is ordinarily insufficient to permit 
of its absorbing any such addi- 
tional cost. On the other hand, 
the volume of business from a 
catalogue reduced in weight from, 
say, six ounces to four ounces, in 
order to bring it within the limits 
now proposed for third class mat- 
ter, would be so seriously dimin- 
ished as to compel an entire read- 
justment of the business of a house 
depending upon a catalogue of this 
size as its chief selling agency. 
This condition is, of course, even 
accentuated in the case of a house 
accustomed to do business with a 
seven or eight-ounce catalogue. 

We respectfully urge that the 
rates at present in force for third 
class matter and the provision of 
the present law for treating as 
third class matter catalogues, 
books, seeds, bulbs, etc., up to eight 
ounces are fair and equitable and 
productive of the maximum 
amount of revenue to the post 
office department and are a vital 
factor in the affairs of many busi- 
ness undertakings in this country. 
We desire, therefore, to protest 
against the changes made in this 
class of postal matter in the Bill 
as reported out of committee. 

A further feature of the Bill in 
which it differs radically from 
that which formed the basis of the 
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hearings before the sub-committee, 
and against which we desire to 
protest very strongly, is Section 
216, under which the Bill becomes 
effective on April 15, 1925, with 
provision for a further revision 
of rates on February 15, 1926. 

The interval of time remaining 
between the present date and April 
15 is insufficient to enable busi- 
ness houses with which the cost 
of postage is an important factor 
to adjust their affairs to meet the 
new conditions. The cost of post- 
age is not a tax to be paid by the 
business man out of his profits. 
It is a business expense to be pro- 
vided for in the determination of 
selling price. Business houses re- 
lying for their principal selling 
mediums upon catalogues which 
have to be prepared some time in 
advance of the period for which 
they and the prices quoted in them 
remain effective, require a reason- 
able length of time in which to 
meet any change in this important 
item of business expense. Many 
catalogues fixing prices and rates 
of postage which will continue in 
force for a considerable time 
beyond April 15, are already pre- 
pared, and the making of adjust- 
ments would be a practical impos- 
sibility, even if the revised rates 
of postage were known at the 
present time. This will be more 
particularly true when the earli- 
est date at which the proposed 
legislation can possibly be enacted 
arrives. 

In fixing a definite date for the 
revision of rates, namely, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1926, the Bill similarly 
provides for the practical certainty 
that the new rates will become ef- 
fective within an unreasonably 
short time after their enactment, 
thus rendering it again impossible 
for business men to adjust their 
affairs to meet the new conditions. 

May we refer to our own expe- 
rience as an evidence of the seri- 
ous effect which a change in rates 
may have upon an individual busi- 
ness? The item of postage in the 
case of our business represents up- 
ward of 16 per cent of our entire 
expense and of this approximately 
90 per cent represents third and 
fourth class postage. We feel that 
these figures may afford an indi- 
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| ie (lass Magazine in a (lass by Itself” 











The Opera selects its own type of audience...drawn 
Jor Harper's Bazar by Samuel Otis 


Does a Magazine 
Select its Own Audience? 


f course, to a large extent, it’s true that it does. 

Especially a de luxe and expensive magazine 
like Harper’s Bazar. Further, we have definitely 
helped Harper’s Bazar in its selection of the right 
audience. Young women of society, members of 
Junior Leagues, daughters of wealth have actually 
secured thousands of readers of Harper’s Bazar 
from among their own friends and acquaintances 


As a result Harper’s Bazar offers selected 
advertisers a selected audience individually 
chosen for its social and financial standing 


Harper's Bagar 


2+ IN LONDON 50c¢ 6 fr. IN PARIS 
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cation of the very appreciable ef- 
fect which a change in postal 
rates might have if imposed in 
such a way as to become effective 
before an opportunity was afforded 
to adjust conditions to meet it. 

It is respectfully urged that a 
period of at least four months, 
and if possible six months, should 
be allowed between the passage of 
legislation of this character and 
the date on which the new rates 
become effective. 

Yours respectfully, 


Vice-President and General Mor. 


J. S. O’Rourke to Direct Sales 
of Motor Body Merger 


James S. O’Rourke has become vice- 
resident in charge of sales of the 
urray Body Corporation, Detroit. This 
company, which is new, is a consolidation 
of the C. Wilson Body Company, 
the Towson Body Company and J. C. 
Wideman & Company, all of Detroit. 

Mr. O’Rourke, who has been en- 
gaged in the automobile industry for 
many years, previously was general sales 
manager of the Murray Mfg. 
Company, sheet metal manufacturer. He 
also was, at one time, manager of pur- 
chases of the Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany and for seventeen years was with 
the General Motors Company. 


Alabama to Be Advertised 


Greater Alabama, Inc., an organiza- 
tion of municipal leaders throughout the 
State of Alabama, will meet at Mobile 
on January 23. This organization plans 
to raise from $250,000 to $300,000 an- 
nually for advertising Alabama’s_re- 
sources to the nation. Members of the 
executive committee are: J. B. Brosius, 
Tuscaloosa; W. . Butler, Gadsden; 
W. F. Black, Montgomery; P. G. Cole- 
man, Demopolis; J. G. Sherf, Andalusia, 
and O. L. Bunn, Birmingham. 


Becomes “The Outdoors 
Pictorial” 


Outdoors, Washington, D. C., will 
change its name to The Outdoor Pictorial 
with its February issue. Co-incident 
with the change in name, the page size 
will be reduced from 1534 inches by 
10% inches to 13% inches by 10% 
inches and the type page size will be 
reduced from 14'%4 inches by 9% inches 
to 12% inches by 9% inches. 


Rochester Farm Paper Appoints 
Powers & Stone 


Rural Life and Farm Stock Journal, 
Rochester, N. Y., has appointed Powers 
& Stone, inc., publishers’ representatives, 
New York, its national advertising rep- 
resentative. 
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Reincke-Ellis Buys 
E. H. Clarke Agency 


The Reincke-Ellis Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has bought The FE. 
H. Clarke Advertising Agency of Chi- 
cago and New York. 

The American Chain Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., maker of Weed 
chains, Weed bumpers, and other auto. 
motive accessories, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Reincke-Ellis 
Company. Other accounts which are now 
directed by this agency are: The Amer- 
ican Cable Company, New York, maker 
of wire rope; the Reading Steel Cast- 
ings Gompany, Bridgeport, Conn., manu- 
facturer of valves; the Highland Iron 
and Steel Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
and Andrew C. Campbell, Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn., maker of machine tools. 
In addition to directing the advertising 
of Page wire ps pe fence, the 
Page Steel Wire Company, Bridgeport, 
also has appointed Reincke-Ellis to di- 
rect the advertising of its farm fence, 
welding rods, rail bonds and other wire 
products. 


Detroit Lithographer Adds to 
Staff 


Colin C. Campbell has joined the staff 
of the Federal Lithograph Company, De- 
troit, where he will be engaged in pro 
motion and service work. For four 
years Mr. Campbell was with the adver- 
tising department of Dodge Brothers. 
More recently he has been assistant to 
the advertising manager of Maxwell- 
Chalmers, Inc., and the Chrysler Motor 
Corporation. 


Heywood-Wakefield Advances 
Raymond Reed 


Raymond Reed has been advanced to 
the position of advertising manager of 
the Heywood-Wakefield Company, Bos 
ton. He had been assistant to George 
W. Rowell, Jr., advertising manager, 
who, as previously ‘reported, has resigned. 
Mr. Rowell’s work will be taken over by 
Mr. Reed and Winfred F. Lent, sales 
service manager. 


William Gordon Advanced 
by Flexlume 


William Gordon has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Flexlume 
Company, Buffalo, maker of Flexlume 
electric display signs. In this capacity, 
he will have supervision of advertising 
work, Mr. Gordon has been a member 
of the sales department. 


” 
Buys ‘“Newspaperdom 

Thomas S. Trebell has resigned from 
the headquarters staff of the Associate: 
Advertising Clubs of the World. He has 
purchased Newspaperdom, New York, to 
which he will devote his attention. The 
name of the publication will be changed 
to Advertising. Before joining the Asso- 
ciated Clubs Mr. Trebell was with the 
Associated Press at San Francisco. 
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First! 


N NEW YORK CITY, THE WORLD 
during 1924 carried 651,732 more 
separate advertisements than its near- 
est competitor. Its total of 1,801,040 
advertisements was the largest number 








printed by any newspaper in the 
United States. The record: 
THE WORLD. .1,801,040 Advertisements 
The Times 1,149,308 Advertisements 


420,211 Advertisements 
Herald-Tribune. . .366,745 Advertisements 


Since the real test of service is the 
number of times a newspaper is called 
upon to function, THE WORLD’S 
national dominance would seem to 
go unchallenged. 


MALLERS BUILDING Pouitzer Britpinc GENERAL Morors Bri_piIne 
CHIcaGo New York DETROIT 
Securities BUILDING CHANCERY BuILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
SBATTLB San FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 
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“How Much” 


@ If you’re judging solely on the 
basis of “Show much”’’ circulation, the 
Sunpapers are the “buy” in Balti- 
more. 


@ But we’ve always felt that “how” 
you get it is almost as important as 
“how much” you get. 


@ Sunpaper circulation isn’t the re- 

sult of artificial stimulus. It wasn’t 

born overnight to wither the next 

day. It isn’t forced by hothouse 
ce¢ 


methods nor bolstered by “con- 
tests.” 


@ Sunpaper circulation is the result 
of normal, healthy growth—growing 
with the community with which they 
are so inseparably linked. 
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And HOW 


@ Sunpaper circulation is perma- 
nent. The figures to prove that are 
in the column which shows how large 
a percentage of the Sunpapers are 
delivered directly to the homes of 
Baltimore by the Sun Carrier Service. 


@ The Sunpapers’ answer to “how?” 
is aS satisfactory as their answer to 
“how much?”’—and you can’t ask 
any more than that! 


December Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 244,453 
Sunday - - - 180,634 


A Gain of 5,776 Daily and 5,051 
Sunday over December, 1923 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 E. 42nd St., 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
New York Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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— President Coolidge 
endorses Newspapers: 


“Our American newspapers serve a 
double purpose—they bring knowl- 
edge and information to their read- 
ers, and at the same time they play 
a most important partin connection 
with the business interests of the 
community, both through their 
news and advertising depart- 
ments . 


‘American newspapers have seemed 
to me to be particularly represen- 
tative of this practical idealism of 
our people. Therefore, I feel se- 
cure in saying that they are the best 
newspapers in the world. I believe 
that they print opinions that are 
less colored in influence by mere 
partisanship or selfish interest than 
are those of any other country. 
Moreover, I believe that our Amer- 
ican press is more independent than 
at any other time in its history.” 


From an address delivered by the 
President, January 17th, before the 
American Society of Newspaper 


Editors. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
New York 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 











Is Mass Buying Becoming an 
Actual Menace? 


More and Better Advertising Which Makes the Manufacturer’s Name 
a Criterion of Value and Fair Prices Will Ward It Off 


Rapips REFRIGERATOR Co. 
RAND Rapips, Micu. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We desire to call your attention to an 
effort now being made by certain big 
department stores, to avoid selling na- 
tionally advertised goods by means of 
“mass buying.” The basic idea under- 
lying this plan is to deprive people of 
all means of comparing values as they 
go shopping from store to store, and to 
enable the department stores to get a 
big price for a cheap article. 

An offer of an order of 10,000 re- 
frigerators was made to various re- 
frigerator manufacturers recently, the 
goods to be shipped to twelve department 
stores in different cities. The manu- 
facturers were told that it was strictly 
a price proposition. The order was 
finally given to the lowest bidder at a 
cut in price of 15 to 20 per cent. The 


GRAND 


goods are to be labelled “Built-Well” and 
the manufacturer’s name omitted. 

There are two elements which operate 
for poor quality in these goods, viz., a 
big cut in price to get the large order 
and the absence of the manufacturer’s 
guarantee on the goods. 


Can you suggest ways in which people 
can be made to know that they are not 
safe in buying merchandise which does 
not bear the manufacturer’s name? 

Grand Raprps REFRIGERATOR Co. 

Cc LEONARD, 
President. 


HE feasibility of “mass buy- 

ing” advocated by Edward A. 
Filene of Filene’s, Boston, some 
months ago, is still being discussed. 
Probably its merits will continue 
to be debated now that a number 
of department stores have accept- 
ed the theory and are putting it 
into practice. The stores inter- 
ested in the deal for refrigerators 
mentioned by Mr. Leonard in- 
clude some of the most important 
in the country as well as one Brit- 
ish concern with branches in Bel- 
gium and the Argentine, which is 
evidence in itself that “mass buy- 
ing” is actually receiving a tryout. 
So far as these stores are con- 
cerned the period of discussion 
has ended. 


Naturally enough many manu-— 


facturers, especially those who are 
advertisers, are wondering what 
is likely to happen to their adver- 
tised lines if this plan of mass 
buying through the pooling of 


purchases by department stores 
meets with success. If a combina- 
tion of stores can go to a manu- 
facturer and, by offering him or- 
ders of tremendous size, get him 
to cut his prices and submerge 
his identity as manufacturer of 
the merchandise, one thing seems 
fairly certain. The manufacturer 
can no longer expect to control 
his selling policies. Probably he 
will have no_ selling policies 
worthy of the name within a 
short time. 

Mr. Leonard asks if Printers’ 
INK can suggest how people can 
be taught to know that they are 
not safe in buying merchandise 
which does not bear the manu- 
facturer’s name. The manufac- 
turer’s mame on_ merchandise 
whether it be a pair of socks, a 
refrigerator or a can of prepared 
paint, is important but it, is not 
always supremely so. We do not 
believe that the purchaser is nec- 
essarily unsafe when he buys 
goods which «are without the 
maker’s name. The presence of 
the name may be a guarantee of 
quality, but the absence of it does 
not, per se, mean an absence of 
quality. 

What does the careful purchaser 
really buy when he exchanges his 
money for merchandise? Well, at 
the time of the purchase how 
much did any of us actually know 
about the family automobile, the 
radio set or the refrigerator? The 
undeniable fact is that most pur- 
chasers buy a name and not mer- 
chandise, for few purchasers 
know much of anything about 
merchandise beyond what adver- 
tising tells them. If the radio set 
or the automobile or the refriger- 
ator appears to be what a buyer 
wants and if it has the guarantee 
or recommendation either of the 
retail dealer or the manufacturer, 
a sale takes place. According to 
the “mass buying” theory the rep- 
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utation and prestige of the de- 
partment store outweighs in sell- 
ing influence the manufacturer’s 
name and the prestige that he can 
give his product by his advertis- 
ing. Sometimes this is true and 
sometimes it is not. No general 
rule can be laid down. 

Of advertised goods bearing the 
maker’s name it may be said that 
as a rule the price is constant. 
One may walk into a store in 
Peoria or Providence and buy a 
Klearflax rug, a Victrola or a 
pair of Walk-Over shoes knowing 
that the price is standard and the 
same in either city. Lately the 
tendency on the part of some 
large retailers has been to obtain 
good merchandise and sell it un- 
der their private brands at a long 
profit. Their local standing plus 
excellent personal service on the 
part of their employees enables 
them to sell their favorably 
bought stocks at prices which 
carry more than the usual re- 
tailer’s profit. 

A shoe manufacturer told 
Printers’ INK recently of some 
of his experiences with large re- 
tail stores who had approached 
him with offers of sizable orders 
to make shoes for them under 
their names. He refused because 
ever since he has been in business 
he has insisted that every shoe 
produced in his plants shall bear 
his company name and _trade- 
mark. The department stores in 
question will not stock his shoes 
and sell them at the advertised 
prices, although they recognizé 
the salability of the merchandise, 
because they want to sell the shoes 
under their own names and brands 
for $2 more per pair than the 
standard advertised price. The 
crux of this particular problem 
from the store’s viewpoint is to 
persuade this manufacturer to ac- 
cept their orders strictly on their 
terms. So far he has turned a 
deaf ear to them, and his annual 
balance sheets prove that it is 
paying him. He manufactures 
quality shoes only under his own 
name and label, and advertises them 
so as to get a huge volume of 
business. He is independent of any 
retail store or group of stores 
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and the public enjoys certain econ- 
omies as a result of that inde- 
pendence. 

When a manufacturer takes 
business on a strictly price basis 
he is apt, as everyone recognizes, 
to skimp quality in the little places 
where it won’t be over conspic- 
uous in order to make sure of his 
profit. If the merchandise is not 
to carry his name or trade-mark 
the temptation is a little keener 
than ever. The most common re- 
sult is that he turns out products 
that are just good enough to get 
by the inspector’s scrutiny. That 
situation may not be the rule, but 
it happens often enough to justify 
mention here. Of course someone 
must stand back of the goods and 
vouch for them, and in this case 
it must be the retail store which 
offers them for sale. Right here 
the reputation and persoriality that 
the retailer has built for himself 
in his community comes to the 
fore. If he is well established, he 
can offer the merchandise at a 
price which carries a long profit 
and he can often get the price 
from people who want quality but 
who know next to nothing about 
merchandise. 

So far as the retail purchaser 
goes, the manufacturer has no 
place in the picture. He simply 
does not exist. Consumer good- 
will and preference know him not. 
If the manufacturer’s output is 
taken by one buyer or a few mass 
buyers, he wakes up some morn- 
ing to find himself at their mercy. 
If he doesn’t like the price offered 
by the buyers, he can get another 
market for his goods. But where? 
And at what cost? 


THE BEST DEFENSE 


So far as we know there is no 
satisfactory answer to Mr. Leon- 
ard’s question other than to point 
out that more advertising and bet- 
ter advertising of quality goods 
carrying the manufacturer’s name 
and no more than a reasonable 
profit are the best defenses against 
any threats which mass_ buying 
has to offer. One can’t indict 
mass buying as a menace unless 
it belies its name and becomes 
merely a cloak under which cheap 
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Are using The American Weekly 
For the backbone of their 
Campaigns! 


They’re filling in 
- With other magazines! 


And why shouldn’t they? 
4,500,000 circulation! 
Eight dollars a line! 
Proven pull! 


We've an interesting example 
For interested ears! 


Am erican Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 





THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
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following Sunday Newspapers: 








New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston— Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Washington—Herald San Franci E. i 
Atlanta—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Syracuse—American Fort Worth—Record 
Rochester—American Baltimore— American 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 
Milwaukee—Sunday Sentinel & Teleg 





“If you want to see the color of their money -— use ‘color’. ”’ A.J.K. 
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merchandise at high prices is 
foisted on the public. In some 
cases it is evident that mass buy- 
ing could keep a factory in opera- 
tion during a slack season when 
closing down might otherwise be 
imminent and highly expensive. 
Under such circumstances it 
would be a positive benefit. The 
point that needs stressing is sim- 
ply that no manufacturer ought 
to let his name and prestige suf- 
fer at the expense of the big or- 
der easily obtained. Or as it might 
be put, every manufacturer owes 
himself the duty of keeping his 
name before his market prom- 
inently enough, at least, to insure 
the continuance of his markets 
and his independence. Quite ob- 
viously that means advertising in 
such a way that consumers will 
want the merchandise because it 
is economical to buy in terms of 
dollars or convenience or satis- 
faction. 

. Where mass buying will cut 
distribution costs it ought to be 
endorsed rather than looked on 
as a menace. And the success of 
the chain store has shown rather 
conclusively that it will be en- 
dorsed. Where a manufacturer’s 
advertising lowers merchandising 
costs and produces greater values, 
it, too, will be endorsed for pre- 
cisely what it is worth. But the 
burden is on the manufacturer to 
prove his case. Urged by selfish 
considerations he must advertise, 
and advertise well, if he wishes to 
see his name and his product be- 
come a standard of value which 
will dominate the situation when 
Mr.. and Mrs. Consumer decide 
to spend their dollars for anything 
in his line. 

Probably there is not a- single 
department store in the country 
where advertised lines are not com- 
peting successfully with the store’s 
own brands of merchandise in spite 
of all the merchandising drive that 
the store can put behind the latter. 
Manufacturers of goods of merit 
which are fairly priced and well 
advertised need not look on mass 
buying with fear and trembling. 
What they need to do is keep their 
heads and carry on.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 
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Elected Vice-Presidents of 
George Batten 


F. R. Feland and Natt W. Emerson 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
George Batten Company. 

Mr. Feland has been associated with 
the company since 1910 and Mr. Emer- 
son, who heads the New England office 
— joined the organization in 

Some time in the spring or early 
summer William J. Boardman, who has 
resigned as a vice-president after twen 
ty-eight years of service, will retire 
from active business and devote his 
time to travel and writing. 


C. D. Wheeler with Jewett 
Refrigerator 


_C. D. Wheeler has been appointed 
vice-president and sales manager of The 
Jewett Refrigerator Company, Buffalo, 
. Y. For more than seven years he 
was with the H. Cross Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia advertising agency. 
More recently he has been associated 
with The Nichols-Evans Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency, as vice 
president. 


O. W. Loew to Join Truscon 
Steel Company 


Oscar W. Loew, formerly with the 
Localized Advertising Corporation, 
Detrait, and more recently with The 
Curtis Company, advertising agency, 
also of Detroit, will assume charge in 
February of the advertising and sales 
promotion departments of the Truscon 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 


J. C. Gries Joins 
The Manz Corporation 


Joseph C. Gries, with the Bert L. 
White Company, Chicago, for the last 
four years, has joined The Manz Cor- 
poration, Chicago, in charge of creative 
work in preparing direct-mail campaigns. 
The Manz Corporation formerly was 
conducted under the name of the J. 
Manz Engraving Company. 


Klik-Tite Cap Account for 





Tyson 
The Klik-Tite Cap & Container (om- 
pany, New _ York, manufacturer of 


talcum powder container tops, vanity 
cases and novelties, has placed its ai 
vertising account with O. S. Tyson and 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of New York. 


Appoint Joseph Ewing as 
Marketing Counsel 


The C. A. Leitch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, maker of roofing paints, 
cements and varnishes, and The Hum- 
phreys’ Homeo Medicine Company, New 
York, have appointed Joseph Ewing, also 
of New York, as marketing counsel. 
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As Usual: In the Lead! 


The ENQUIRER 


N 1924 The Cincinnati Enquirer outdistanced the 
Combined Competing Newspapers of Cincinnati in 
Automobile Advertising by 143,665 Lines. 


The pronounced leadership of The Cincinnati En- 
quirer in Automobile advertising again proven by 
indisputable figures on total lineage carried by Cincin- 
nati Newspapers during the year 1924. 









These figures tell the story: 


ENQUIRER... . . . 623,147 
ee 
ee eee eee 
ne 








4 es The Enquirer, always the leader in automobile advertis- 
ing since the very inception of the motor car industry, carried 
in 1924 — 367,549 more lines (or more than double) than the space 
of the second paper. It also showed a gain over last year, while 
the second paper suffered a loss. 








The dominant position of The Enquirer in automobile advertising 
is easily analyzed. 


It has the distribution, the reader interest and the prestige that 
"i, Bpotor cay advertisers insist on having. It has men who can write 
Ss +, : : 
authoritatively on this great industry. 


In order to properly reach the rich Cincinnati market, it is only 
necessary to put The Cincinnati Enquirer on your schedule. 


The CINCINNATI 


ENQUIRER 


One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 
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Gerald Beaumont 
Known Wherever 


Baseball Is Played 





BASE HITS and 
HEART THROBS 


By Gerald Beaumont 


One of a series of articles and part of an editorial 
plan which has made The Elks Magazine America’s 


Gihe GiRs 


Magazine 


50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
850,000 Identified Subscribers 
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SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 
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More than 850,000 
monthly to real 
farmers, ely in 
the “Heart States.” 


General Farmers 
cA Great Market 


General farmers do not depend upon a single crop 
—they always have something to sell at a profit. 
While there is general farming in every section 
of the country, it is largely concentrated in the 


e 9? 
Heart States. 

Successful Farming’s circulation is likewise heavily concen- 
trated in the “ Heart States,” the remainder of our more than 
850,000 subscribers being distributed according to the impor- 
tance of general farming in other sections. 

Compare our circulation — shown by dot map, sent on request 
—with government figures on the chief buying-power factors 
in the farm market and you will see why so many of the 
nation’s successful advertisers make Successful Farming the 
backbone of their list. They start with Successful Farming 
because it covers the field best. 


“There’s a difference in farm papers.” 


Our Bureau of Market Analysis will 
furnish definite data on your farm 
market opportunities if you write. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING + THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Industries Which Have Too Many 
Trade-Marks 


Manufacturers of Perfume Materials Use Co-operative Action to Avoid 
Unintentional Conflict of Names 


By Charles Fischbeck 


Secretary, Ungerer & Company 


{Eprtertan Note: A _ problem has 
ariscn in several fields which merits the 
attention of manufacturers. In the tex- 
tile industry for example, a retailer 
recently wrote to Women’s Wear: 

“T doubt if there are five buyers in 
this country who know the copy- 
righted names. The fabric and apparel 
manufacturers ought to get together and 
try to stop the inexhaustible registering 
_of fabric names, sometimes generic, that 
seems to be going on at present. If the 
buyer then incorrectly advertises the 
material as represented to him he is 
liable to prosecution. It is time to call 
a halt on this promiscuous trade-mark 
copy writing, since the retailer cannot 
accept responsibility for an incorrectly 
used name. In the multiplicity of names, 
not knowing what is registered and by 
whom, a retailer may be forced to avoid 
them all.” ; 

Mr. Fischbeck’s article describes a 
situation in industrial marketing and a 
remedy now being applied there, which 


contains a valuable suggestion to other 


industries where a_ similar situation 


exists.] 


NM ODERN advertising, and 
consequently to a great ex- 
tent modern business, rests upon a 
foundation in which the legal 
sanctity of patent and trade-mark 
rights is the corner-stone. Cer- 
tainly, many of the great indus- 
trial organizations of today could 
never have been built up had not 
their founders, and those who 
have carried forward their work, 
been protected in the exclusive 
rights to certain vital processes of 
manufacture. We might name 
dozens of firms rated as large ad- 
vertisers whose business is based 
solely upon patent rights. Beyond 
question, one of the great reasons 
for the unparalleled industrial ex- 
pansion of the United States is 
the carly recognition on the part 
of our Government of the rights 
of the inventor. 

Perhaps it is less generally 
recognized, except in advertising 
circles, that trade-mark rights 
have played nearly as important 
a part as patent monopolies. In 
many instances they have proved 


even more valuable. In other 
words, it has been plainly demon- 
strated to be of the greatest im- 
portance that the manufacturer 
control not only his process of 
manufacture but also the name 
under which his product is mar- 
keted. If it comes te a choice 
between the two perhaps the name 
is the more valuable. 

The advertising man _ realizes 
that his very existence is inex- 
tricably connected with trade- 
marks and copyrights. The mil- 
lions of dollars which have been 
invested within a generation to 
make words like Ivory, Victrola, 
Wrigley’s, Pompeian, Listerine, 
Jello, and such, familiar in every 
household, would never have been 
spent had it been possible for un- 
scrupulous competitors to pirate 
the names thus made valuable. In- 
cidentally it is to be noted that in 
most of the instances mentioned 
it is on the name that the business 
has been built up rather than on 
any exclusive rights to funda- 
mental processes of manufacture. 
One hesitates to imagine how dif- 
ferent life and industry would be 
today had trade-mark rights never 
been recognized. 

The names and instances thus 
far referred to are known to 
everyone as they concern products 
which are sold to the consuming 
public. But even the readers of 
Printers’ INK may be less 
familiar with the problems of 
certain industries dealing in arti- 
cles which are sold only to manu- 
facturers and which are totally un- 
known to the general public. Yet 
the names used in these lines are 
just as important to their owners. 

Perhaps the outstanding ex- 
ample of this is to be found in 
the business of making and selling 
perfume materials; not perfumes, 
but the basic materials from which 
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the perfumer compounds his own ~ 
creations. The writer has been 
intimately connected for fifteen 
years with this industry and his 
firm has taken a deep interest in 
promoting a better understanding 
in the trade as regards the in- 
violability of trade names. 

The situation is vastly’ different 
from that prevailing in most other 
businesses. The average advertiser 
frequently has only one, or, at 
the most, probably only two or 
three names which he wishes to 
protect. Accordingly, it is a rela- 
tively simple matter to register his 
trade-marks and protect them by 
legal action against any infringe- 
ment, which, if it does happen, is 
usually deliberate. 

On the other hand, each of the 
many houses selling basical per- 
fume materials has from fifty to 
possibly 250 or even more prod- 
ucts which are sold under fanciful 
coined names. Some of these 
may be advertised extensively in 
trade papers while others are 
familiar only to the house using 
them and to customers buying 


these particular materials. : 
This creates a situation in which 


the possibility of wunconscious 
duplication is great. At the same 
time, the cost of registering so 
many names as trade-marks is 
almost prohibitive and certainly 
unnecessarily expensive. In addi- 
tion, there is a relatively incon- 
siderable amount of intentional 
imitation and infringement of in- 
dividual right. When one house 
makes a conspicuous success of a 
certain specialty the others nat- 
urally attempt to duplicate the 
product and the less scrupulous 
competitors adopt names for their 
imitations which so resemble the 
original as to make obvious the 
intent to deceive. 

The resulting confusion is suf- 
ficiently serious from the stand- 
point of the originator of the 
product and name but he is not 
the only sufferer. The customer 
may be damaged badly. 

To make this point clear it is 
necessary to explain the nature of 
the products in question. They 
are not in the strict sense raw ma- 
terials; neither are they finished 
perfumes. Perhaps they are best 
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pong we as semi-finished per- 

fume bases; that is, special com- 
binations of several or many raw 
materials so cunningly blended as 
to have a definite odor note which 
will be of value to the perfume 
for blending with still other com- 
ponents into his own composition. 
Needless to say, if he is deceived 
or misled by a_ similarity of 
identity of nomenclature into 
using a product other than that 
originally intended, the results are 
likely to be far from satisfactory, 
especially if, as frequently hap- 
pens, the similarity exists only in 
name and the products themselves 
are utterly different. 

This is no remote possibility. 
Perfume formulas are articles of 
commerce. Not only are they pub- 
lished in reference works on the 
subject and in trade journals but 
they are frequently disposed of 
for a consideration by their origi- 
nator or by others who may come 
into . possession of them. A 
formula from which it is possible 
to prepare a high quality, popular 
perfume has a substantial market 
value. Practically any such for- 
mula will call fot the employ- 
ment of several of these fancifully 
named specialties and owing to 
the confusion of names the user 
may well be in a quandary as to 
which of perhaps half a dozen is 
to be used. 

Another source of irritation; 
trouble and frequent loss, arises 
through the practice of most 
large firms of handling all supplies 
through a purchasing department. 
The head of this department usu- 
ally has no knowledge of the tech- 
nical side of the business. Fanciful 
names mean nothing to him. His 
chief interest lies in purchasing at 
the lowest possible cost. 

Let us suppose that the manu- 
facturing department has put in a 
requisition for a number of mate 
rials among which are five or six 
of these specialties. The request 
for quotations is sent to the fif- 
teen or twenty supply houses on 
the purchasing agent’s list onl) 
three or four of whom may Han 
dle any of the particular spe 
cialties desired. The others, how 
ever, will be pretty sure to have 
something else under the same 
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name or a very similar name on 
which they will send in a quota- 
tion hoping to get their products 
introduced. 

When the replies are received 
the perplexed purchasing agent, 
who we will say has asked for 
prices on Iralia, Heliotropol, Rose- 
zone, Bouvardia and Resinarome 
Labdanum, has to choose among 
quotations for Heliotropol two 
or three Heliotropals, Aralia, 
Iralia, Iraline, Rosezone, Rosone, 
Rosonne, Roszone, five or six 
Bouvardias, an equal number of 
Bouvardiols, and three or four 
Bouvardols, while in addition to 
Resinarome Labdanum he _ will 
probably have prices on Resinoid, 
Resinodor, Gumanome, Gumodor, 
and Baumodor Labdanum, all 
stated to be equally satisfactory 
for his purpose and probably all 
different in price. 

Whether or not he eventually 
purchases the proper products de- 
pends largely on how close a 
liaison exists between the manu- 
facturing and purchasing depart- 
ments. However, the purchasing 
agent must be more than human 
if he fails to slip once in a while 
with disastrous results. 

The writer is familiar with no 
other industry or trade in which 
quite so complicated a situation 
exists as regards trade names and 
as already mentioned the remedy 
cannot be sought through registra- 
tion and legal action. It should 
come through mutual agreement 
and a willingness on the part of 
those concerned to respect each 
others’ rights. 

long step forward has 
been taken in this direction re- 
cently by the voluntary action of 
all the leading manufacturers and 
importers of these materials. 
They have filed with a central 
agency all the names which they 
are using and to which they make 
any claim of ownership. After 
some preliminary elimination of 
conflicting names by agreement, 
a comprehensive list of those now 
in use has been issued under the 
name of “Trade Names of Na- 
tural and Synthetic Perfumery 
Raw Materials.” 
Of course the list is far from 
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complete. If it serves the pur- 
pose for which it is intended, 
though, later editions will contain 
many names which have not been 
included in this one. As an ex- 
periment in mutual co-operation it 
is decidedly interesting and it may 
well be copied by other industries 
where the problems are somewhat 
similar. The idea is to provide a 
medium in which the originator, 
by publication, may file a claim of 
priority for any name he may 
adopt and at the same time be 
enabled to avoid taking one which 
is uncomfortably close to any of 
those already used. 

Theoretically, the plan should 
work to perfection and be of in- 
valuable assistance in straighten- 
ing out present entanglements and ° 
avoiding future ones. No longer 
will there be a likelihood of un- 
conscious plagiarism nor can the 
deliberate imitator claim innocence 
of intent. Human nature being 
as it is, one can hardly anticipate 
immediate and complete success. 
But the originator of the plan is 
to be congratulated on inaugurat- 
ing this scheme which shows 
promise of such excellent results 
in such a difficult field. 

Less comprehensive efforts in 
this direction have been made in 
other fields but usually they have 
contemplated nothing beyond giv- 
ing information as to existing 
trade-marks. The National Con- 
fectioners Association goes some- 
what further than this in advising 
its members of all trade-mark 
applications .filed on confections. 
In addition it has what might 
be called an unregistered trade- 
mark service. This depends upon 
the voluntary co-operation of the 
member manufacturers who are 
supposed to write the secretary 
giving him the names which they 
propose to adopt if they do not 
conflict with any now in use. The 
secretary sends out a monthly let- 
ter to members reading as follows: 

I have received inquiries from men- 
bers referred to relative to the trade 
marks mentioned below. : 

Please advise me by return mai! 
whether you are using any of the wn- 
registered trade-marks shown below. 

It is very important that this matter 
should receive your immediate and car¢ 
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Annual Expenditure for 


WOMEN’S SHOES 
By JOURNAL-POST Readers 


HE WOMEN readers of the Journal-Post 
family buy 5.1 pairs of new shoes a year, 
paying an average price of $9.25 a pair. 

In Kansas City alone the women members of 
the Journal-Post reader family spend $5,053,510 
annually for shoes. 

These figures were averaged from the estimate 
of ten reliable Kansas City dealers in footwear. 


Introduce Your Shoe Styles to This 
Receptive Audience 


KANSAS CITY JOURNAL-POST 
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Yes, This is th 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


CHANGELINGS 


‘OU may regard the new gencra- 

tion as amusing or pathetic ; as 
a bit tragic, or rather splendid. You 
may consider their manners crude, 
their ideals vague, their clothes ab- 
surd. Their cynical, humorous dis- 
cussions of social conditions may 
stir you to admiration or fill you 
with helpless rage. 

But it is useless to deny that these 
youingsters have a definite bearing 
on the thought, literature and cus- 
toms of our day. And particularly 
do they exert a powerful influence 
on buying habits and the movement 
of merchandise. 


ne 


The tremendous increase in the 
sales of cosmetics and silk stockings 
in the last ten years is a revelation of 
their power. Their influence on 
clothing, corsets, shoes and lingerie 
has been revolutionary. Manufac- 
turers of knickers and soft collars, 
sporting goods and automobiles 
know the valucsof their approval. 
Practically ali® in's clothes. are 
young men's clothes. Most frocks 
are designed for young women. 

To-day they are careless of tradi- 
tion, heedless of responsibility. But 
to-morrow these young women will 
be home executives. These young 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
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BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


men will conduct our busin 
They will buy enormous quan 

of every conceivable kind « 
merchandise. And they w 
according to tastes now unformed, 
by standards yet to be determined, 
with a judgment of values yet to be 
established. 

Advertising that considers 
preferences of the new generat 
not only returns a direet profit 
it may also be regarded as the « 
est of investments. For the mi 
the new generation is exactly | 
mind of all preceding generation 
“wax to receive and marble to ret 
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ge of Youth 


The Chicago Evening American is 
gratified that one of the world’s 
foremost advertising agencies shares 
the opinion entertained by this 
newspaper and expressed so often 
during the past two years regarding 
the importance of the Age Factor 
in Advertising and Selling. 


Probably in no other large city in 
America does one newspaper enjoy 
such a tremendous following of the 
“under forty” class as does the 
Evening American in Chicago. 


And certainly there can be no 
doubt about using the advertising 
columns of this kind of circulation 
for the movement of any kind of 
merchandise. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 
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ful attention as applications for their 
registration will be filed promptly by our 
members from whom inquiries have been 
received relative to these trade-marks. 

For your protection and for the pro- 
tection of our members who contemplate 
registering them, please indicate on the 
lower part of this circular the ones you 
are using with accurate information as 
to the date of first usage, detach and 
mail to me as promptly as possible. 

TI —-— Candy Co. 
SUN-UP Candy Co. 

If you are not using any of the above 
names, do you know of any other firm 
that is? 

You will protect your own interest by 
giving this your prompt attention. 


This plan may work sufficiently 
well as applied to trade - marks 
which have been or are to be 
registered, but it is to be doubted 
whether it is altogether satisfac- 
tory as a means of regulating the 
duplication of trade names as 
would be the publication at regular 
intervals of a comprehensive list 
such as that mentioned previously 
in connection with the perfume 
trade. 


Has Henry A. Dix Account 


The Henry A. Dix & Sons Corpora- 
tion, New York, manufacturer of maids’ 
and nurses’ uniforms and house dresses, 
has appointed The Lawrence Fertig 
Company, advertising agency, also of 
New York, to direct its advertising for 
1925. National magazines, business- 
paper and direct-mail advertising are 
used. 


Mdilinesn Sales Increase 


H. R. Mallinson, president of H. R. 
Mallinson & Company, reports that sales 
in December were 19 per cent greater 
than in tHe same month of 1923 and ap- 
proximately 21 per cent greater than in 
November, 1924. The company’s plants 
are operating at capacity and he looks 
for a large business in the first six 
months of this year. 


H. F. Fawcett with Outing 
Manufacturing Company 


H. F. Fawcett has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Outing 
Manufacturing Company, Elkhart, Ind., 
maker of fish lures. He was formerly 
sales manager of James Heddons’ Sons, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Appoints American Press 
Association 


The Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Sentinel 
has appointed the American Press As- 
sociation, publishers’ representative, 
New York, as its advertising repre- 
sentative. 
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Advertising Legion Post Elects 
flicers 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Advertising Men’s Post of the 
American Legion on January 13, Wil- 
liam P. Hamann, of the Sky Writing 
Company of America, was elected com- 
mander, succeeding E. T. T. Williams, 
“ mh Williams & Associates, 
Other officers are: First  vice-com- 
mander, Harry R. Mulvey; second vice- 
commander, Earl R. Salley, of Swen- 
arton & Salley, Inc.; thjrd vice-com- 
mander, Herbert W. oloney, San 
Francisco Call-Post; adjutant, Albert 
Hearn, of the Shank Sign Company; 
finance officer, Samuel Stebbins, of the 
Gold Dust Corporation; sergeant-at- 
arms, James A. Burrell; ‘historian, W. 
Paul Elson, and chaplain, Harry V. B. 
Darlington. 

The members of the executive com- 
mittee elected for three years, at this 
meeting are: E. T. Williams and 
Walter T. Leon, of the Cupples & Leon 
Company. Gerritt Weston, of the O. J. 
Gude Company, was elected to serve one 
year. Other members of the committee 
are: Theodore Ex:Damm, Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Company, Inc., George A. Little, 
of the Joseph Richards Company, and 
George W. Hale, of the Shank Sign 
Company. 


Druggists to Co-operate in 
First Aid Week 


The week beginning March 16 has 
been designated ‘‘First Aid Week.” This 
will be the fourth year in which drug- 
gists throughout the country will unite 
in an endeavor to promote the sale of 
medicines. The campaign has the sup- 
port of the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists which is urging its mem- 
bers to co-operate in advertising the 
event to the public. 

This advertising will feature the 
slogan, “Fill Your Medicine Chest Now.” 
It will stress the fact that accidents 
always come unawares and that a well- 
filled medicine chest is an assuring asset 
in every home. 


Join Anchor Stove & Range 
Company 


The Anchor. Stove & Range Company, 
New Albany, Ind., has appointed M. E. 
Ticen, sales manager, and g W. Hether- 
ington, vice-president in charge of adver- 
tising. Both were formerly with the 
Monitor Stove Company, Cincinnati, and 
more recently were with the Fox Fur- 
nace Company, Elyria, Ohio, of which 
Mr. Hetherington was advertising man 
ager. 


R. T. Hodgkins with 
Rickenbacker Motor 


R. T. Hodgkins, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Rollin 
Motors Company, Cleveland, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Ricken- 
backer Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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played a part in the improvement 
of nearly every one of the 15,000 
homes enrolled in our 1924 
Home Improvement Contest. 


Paint for the outside of houses 


long left to weather themselves— 


Paint for dull, discolored inner 
walls. Varnish for woodwork. 
Enamel for furniture and sinks. 


Whose Paint ? 


— brands familiar to Farm and Home 
readers through your advertising.* 


Bigger Contest in 1925 


*Are our readers on speaking terms 
- with Your brand name? 


FARM*@AlOME)=~ 


New York Address all correspondence to CHICAGO 
456 Fourtu Avenue SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 5 So. WaBAsH Ave, 
































National Advertiser 
Zthinks of Interborough 
fp Subway & Elevated Car Card 
* and Poster Advertising 


Newspaper and magazine advertising in a highly 
concentrated market such as Greater New Ycrk is 
good, but your Subway and Elevated Car Card and 
Poster Advertising is better. 


The R. L. Watkins Co. regard 
Interborough Advertising as in 
a class by itself. It is the ONLY 
car card advertising they use. 
Chiefly through this medium 
they have built an enormous 
New York business on Mulsi- 


Gives that neat 
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r Glostora 


fied Cocoanut Oil Sham 
Glostora and Liquid A 
Solely through this med 
they started a growing busi 
on Glostora. Their con 
renewals and space incr¢ 
speak for results obtained 
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s R.L. WATKINS COMPANY 
TOE)  \D PROPRIETARY PREPARSTIONS 


© WEST THO STREET 


C.oveEnaxn,.Omo 


20 WEST aa" STREET 


ApORESS AE Sout; ‘Senin 


artesae Word, Ine. 
oD se 


June- 23rd, 1924, 


Our firet contract with you was com 
paratively emall; our second and third called 
pot only for gore cag mag but ran for a term 
of yeare and amounted to quite « eum of money. 


tie to be supposed thet we 
vould bave ‘tatered aie ge additional con- 
tracte bad we t found at the end of the first 
that we were ay ing : in Sew York that 
really beds Watkins coaput 01) 

quid arvon r+} ong in euch a4- 
ditions. quantities ee to sake it a 
to ue. These producte have unquestionably re- 
ceived @ etrong sales impetus 
aérertieing in the Subway and 
aod etetions. Sales resulte heave ge — i 

gt 

roy advertiei rth a met) ly 
a piretes wartet euch as Greater Boo eh 
te good, but your Subway and Fleveted 6 Sor Cara 
and Poster Advertieing ie bette: 

The service ven by the entire 

artenae Yard organiestion moet certainly is 
very satiéfactory, and it ie conclusive thet 
our epproprietion for the Subway and Elevated 
sivertioing ie @ very pleasing one to us. 


IN gircerely, 
AO Y Uo 


THE Rn! L. WATKINS COMPANY. 


the R.L.Watkins Co. 
employ no other Car Card 
Advertising i in the USA. 


a LIQUID ARVON 
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“Check-book Readers” 


NationalPetroleam Newsreaches 
the men who manage each 


department of anoil company 
rea work BUT it doesn’t stop 


CLEVELAND is e 
812 Huron Road there—it goes just as regularly 


360 NEICASS, ave, to (and is perhaps even mote 
iladie iatieas closely studied by) the men who hold 
342 Madison Ave. the Yes-or-No power on purchases, 


608 Back n? OKLA. ce YOu can’t buy more “buying-power-circulae 
Building tion” in the oil industry by any combination 
HousTON, Texas Of oil publications than you get in National 


614 West Building Petroleum News without any other paper 
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Salesman’s Territory Is Cut to 


Make More Sales 


Building the Bridge Over the Chasm When Territory Is Divided 


By Charles G. Muller 


HEN a salesman’s territory 
becomes so great in extent 
or so great in number of accounts 
that he no longer can get every 
possible bit of good business out 
of it, what is the sales manager 
todo? Shall he tell the salesman 
boldly that the territory is to be 
split? Shall he suddenly cut the 
salesman’s earning power and 
make him start over. again to 
build up a big business in the 
divided area? Or shall the sales 
manager cut the territory, give a 
bigger commission and_ then 
gradually taper it down as the 
salesman by degrees digs out 
greater business? 
The Masback Hardware Com- 
pany, New York, has tried both 
ways. E. R. Masback, when he 


took over the managing director- 


ship of his father’s business, 
arbitrarily cut territory and made 
the salesmen start over, as told in 
Printers’ INK MontTHLy. Since 
then, he also has divided territory 
and allowed a 10 per cent com- 
mission on the smaller area in- 
stead of the usual five, diminish- 
ing this by one-quarter of one 
per cent a month down to the old 
5 per cent mark. Both methods 
worked up to a certain point. 

Recently, however, they failed 
to solve the problem. A $90,000 
territory was split. A good sales- 
man balked and quit. Business 
suffered. 

Then Mr. Masback found a way 
to get everything out of this terri- 
tory and satisfy both the salesman 
and the company at the same time. 
It was to use the junior salesman 
idea as a transition in dividing 
the sales area. 

“The proposition was this,” he 
explained. “Our hardware job- 
bing business is done by some 
sixty salesmen who cover Greater 
New York in carefully planned 
districts. In Staten Island we 
had a young man named Bell, 
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who lived there and knew his 
dealers well. Last year he turned 
in something like $90,000 worth 
of business and was getting on 
fast. Last summer his accounts 
numbered seventy. 

“Staten Island is large, and 
these seventy accounts stretched 
quite a distance. It was too 
much of a job for one man to see 
them all twice a week, following 
our plan to have salesmen call on 
all retailers that often. I believed, 
too, that our idea of holding down 
accounts to from fifty to sixty 
for a single territory was sound. 
So it seemed necessary in this case 
to do what had been done before— 
to divide the district. 

“Because I felt there was much 
business to be dug out easily, I 
did not think it wise to allow Bell 
a higher commission on a gradu- 
ally diminishing scale. So I re- 
districted the Island, allotting 
him accounts that would total 
about $65,000 of the former busi- 
ness. Another saiesman was 
given the rest of the territory, and 
both were to build up their areas. 


ONE MAN SOLD MORE THAN TWO 


“Psychologically the plan was 
unsound in this case, for early in 
the summer Bell came to us and 
said he did not like the cut. The 
longer he tried it, the less he 
liked the proposition, he said, and 
he quit to go to a competitor. We 
put another man in his place, but 
business was not all it should 
have been. The two men on 
Staten Island were not getting 
what Bell alone had secured. 

“The problem bothered me for 
some time, and I kept trying to 
find a way out. But how to 
bridge over the division? One 
salesman had fallen into this 
chasm and been lost. The other 
two men were letting business slip 
into it. 

“Then Bell came in one day and 
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helped to build the bridge over 


the gap. 

“*Mr. Masback,’ he said, ‘I 
don’t like the idea of working for 
another company. I find that my 
big sales were largely due to the 
fact that my trade knows the 
Masback company.’ 

“Well what can we do about 
it?’ I asked. 

“ T’d like to come back,’ he told 
me. 

“This crystallized a plan alread 
half-formed in my mind. Bell 
had a particular crony on the 
staff, then working in New York 
City. 

“‘How would you like him for 
a junior salesman?’ I proposed. 

“ ‘Fine,’ Bell responded. 

“Wait a minute. That’s not 
all. You'll have to pay his salary 
and all expenses. But between 
the two of you, you can have the 
entire Staten Island territory.’ 

“Bell came back the last of 
August, and he took his crony 
with him as junior salesman, pay- 
ing all his bills. The plan worked 
well, and these two doubled busi- 
ness during the first month. Bell 
made as much money as before, 
even after paying for his junior.” 

This arrangement brought sev- 
eral results, according to Mr. 
Masback. “First, it showed Bell 
that by letting someone else cover 
the outlying retailers, he could 
make as much money by digging 
out business in a_ concentrated, 
smaller section. Second, it kept 
his good-will and hearty  co- 
operation. 

“The arrangement benefited the 
company because it enabled the 
junior to gain contacts and experi- 
ence under the eye of a capable 
man. The second benefit to us 
was that it will allow the com- 
pany to divide the territory short- 
ly with the complete agreement of 
Bell, who then will no longer have 
to bear the salary and expenses of 
the other man. 

“The whole plan boils down to 
this: by gradually showing the 
salesman, through the use of a 
junior, that he can make as much 
money in a smaller territory, we 
psychologically build the bridge 
over the division. Instead of an- 
tagonizing him and losing the 
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services of a good man, we ac. 
tually prove to him that he can 
do good business in a smaller djs- 
trict and at the same time we get 
his help in making the junior ac- 
quainted with dealers so that 
neither time nor orders are lost 
when the division is made and the 
junior takes up the burden alone. 

“Selling is the big problem to- 
day and it certainly does a com- 
pany no good to lose a high-class 
salesman because of arbitrary ac- 
tion when that man can be in- 
duced to accept and build up a 
smaller territory and in addition 
be induced to train another man 
to make the most of the re- 
division. The junior plan solved 
my problem there and I am con- 
sidering using it at once in another 
case.” 


Coca-Cola Good-Will Value 


Since incorporation of the original 
Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga., in 
1886, more than $40,000,000 has been 
expended for advertising. The good- 
will which this has created is estimated 
to far exceed the item of $20,656,386 
which appeared on the 1923 balance 
sheet, covering formulae, trade-marks and 
good-will. 

Earnings of the Coca-Cola Company, 
for the year 1924 are estimated at about 
$6,050,000. This compares with net 
earnings of $4,529,109 in 1923 and is 
the highest since the company acquired 
the assets of the old Coca-Cola Com- 
pany of Georgia, in 1919. Gallonage 
disposed of during 1924 closely ap- 
proximates the record of 1919, when 
it disposed of 18,730,167 gallons of 
syrup. Sales were larger in 1924 than 
in 1923, particularly in Canada and 
England. 


—SS— 





New Account for Hanser 
Agency 
The Gillette Camera Stores, Inc. 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with The Hanser Advertising 
Agency, Inc., also of that city. 


F. R. Gamble Joins Curtis 


F. R. Gamble, for two years advertis- 
ing manager of the Straus Bros. Com 

ny, Chicago, investment banker, has 

come a member of the Chicago ad: 
vertising staff of the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 


Becomes the Zapon Company 


The Zapon Leather Company and the Hii 
Celluloid Zapon Company, which were My) Atla 
recently consolidated, will be conducted Hi 
under the name of the Zapon Company 
with headquarters at New York. 
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@ Station “W.S.M.B.”" (500 watts) will be in the air 
within a few weeks. Time now to list New Orleans on 
all radio schedules. 

Q The station will be operated jointly by the SAENGER 
| AMUSEMENT COMPANY, one of America’s four largest 



























alue : amusement enterprises, and THE MAISON BLANCHE, 
riginal By one of the South's largest department stores. 
een a @ The Saenger Amusement Company’s affiliations with 
good faat one hundred and fifty theatres throughout the Southern 
timated my! section assures character and caliber of programs in 
woe ‘| keeping with the best in the land. 
oe ‘ @ THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM and THE MORNING 
i TRIBUNE have arranged with “W.S.M.B.” for 

ye ‘ EXCLUSIVE newspaper studio rights for the broad- 
Age ‘| casting of routine news. 
and is My) @ THE MORNING TRIBUNE, THE NEW ORLEANS 
quired a) ITEM and THE ITEM-TRIBUNE will each thoroughly 
sons ‘ “cover” the radio news field from both the local and 
ly ap Man national viewpoints. 

when ‘] 
ns of A RATES 
: Ye | Daily—The Morning Tribune and New Orleans Item (Both), 15c a Line 


Sunday—The Item-Tribune, 18c a Line 
“Cover New Orleans At Cost’ 


er The Morning Tribune 


Inc, i Published Week Day MORNINGS 
ot THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


f Published Week Day AFTERNOONS 
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Se The Ifiern -Tribune 
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ZO, ad: Published Sunday Morning 
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Much Smoke But Little Fire 


The Federal Trade Commission’s Investigation of Agency Practices 


By George Ethridge 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion’s “investigation” of 
“agency practices,” brings to mind 
that advertising, as always, must 
be put in the position of justify- 
ing itself and fighting the profes- 
sional reformers who have plenty 
of time to conduct investigations 
because their efforts never start at 
home. 

In fact, even casual study of 
Capitol problems indicates that 
there has been what might well 
be considered an “epidemic” of in- 
vestigations and most of them have 
to do with “secret practices.” No 
sooner do the poor Senators and 
Congressmen climb out from the 
savage attacks of those who have 
the temerity to accuse them of 
drinking and gambling, than an- 
other little investigation turns the 
spotlight on anything from oil 
deals to the postal department. 

These last few years, there have 
been so many official investigations 
at Washington that nobody there 
feels exactly safe. Doubtless this 
last attack on advertising agencies 
is in a spirit of happy retaliation. 
Washington says to itself: “By 
heck! They have been a-hoppin’ 
on us so much, why not turn th’ 
trick. Don’t make any difference 
who or what it is, jes’ so we ‘in- 
vestigate |’ ” 

The headlines in the newspapers 
represent, to a degree, the trend 
of events, and so, side by side we 
come across little items such as 
these: “Government Investigation 
of Advertising Agency Practices 
as Indicating Restraint of Trade” 
and “Says Seized Alcohol Escapes 
All Taxes. Charges Made That 
Sale by Government in This Way 
Harms Industry.” 

Say what you will, the folks at 
Washington are downright indus- 
trious: When you think that they 
manage to attend to having them- 
selves investigated so regularly 
and then have time in which to 
look around for reasons to in- 
vestigate everybody else, a certain 
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amount of homage is due. It 
must require night and day shifts, 

There has always been, in this 
country, an amazing tendency to 
make it difficult for business, the 
moment said business crawls 
weakly out of the delicatessen 
class, and gets as many as two 
boilers in its engine room. Right 
now there is a movement on foot 
so to arrange the postal rates that 
the distribution of advertising will 
be seriously handicapped. The 
authorities find, after another in- 
vestigation, that advertising lacks 
a few quarts of being bled to 
death. 

But the climax is this Investiga- 
tion of advertising agency prac- 
tices and the relation of the ad- 
vertiser to periodicals. Think of 
it! Developments have disclosed 
that an agency makes a small 
margin of profit by handling an 
account! It is paid for service 
rendered. There seems to be no 
end to the depth of iniquity into 
which this generation will sink. 

What is more, the agencies 
have formed an association to 
protect their own welfare. They 
insist that the handling and plac- 
ing of advertising should be on a 
vigorous, unified businesslike 
basis. Isn’t it terrible? Do you 
wonder an investigation is on? 

The agency system having been 
identified with American progress 
since the very inception of adver- 
tising, and having shown itself to 
be thoroughly efficient, should, of 
course, be tampered with and de- 
stroyed. The story is recalled of 
the Southern plantation negro 
who was asked what had hap- 
pened to a certain progressive 
brother on the same estate. 

“Well, suh,” was the explana- 
tion, “it’s jes’ like this: He done 
got so successful dat he saved up 
an’ bought two mules, and you 
knows dat wouldn’t do.” 

The rumor has gone forth that 
an ever increasing number of 
publications have agreed to allow 
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heP\ain Deale 


In districts where the 
average rent is 


$40 to $50 


The Plain Dealer reaches 


41% 


of all homes. 





In districts where the 
average rent is 


$50 to $75 


The Plain Dealer reaches 


11% 


of all homes. 





In districts where the 4 
average rent is 


$75 and up 


The Plain Dealer reaches 


887 


of all homes. 


5. B. WOODWARD a : 
110 E. 42nd St., 
New York f 
WOODWARD & KELLY « 


350 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 


Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit ONE Medium ~QONE t A 
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eps He BUYERS 


#he Northern Ohio people with 
he money to spend—and the 
nclination to spend it 


Profitable advertising must se// your 


merchandise. 


Itisnot enough merely to reach a large audience. 
The only audience it pays you to cultivate con- 


sists of people who are 
fable to buy what you have 
J to sell, when you have to 
sell it. Figures prove that 
the Plain Dealer has the 
BUYERS. 


And results back up the 
figures. 


That’s why National ad- 
@vertisers find that Plain 
Dealer advertising pays— 
and pays handsomely. 
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Market of the Plain 


Dealer 


The Plain Dealer 
Has the BUYERS 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building 
Les Angeles, Cal. 


742 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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agency commission to advertisers 
who place their advertising direct. 
But you know how much truth 
there is in the average rumor. A 
rumor is a truth which has been 
wronged early in life. A rumor 
is a “kept” fact. 

It is not likely that publishers 
of integrity would play both 
ends against the middle. They 
have, in the first place, a whole- 
some respect for what agencies 
have done in the past and are still 
doing. The advertising agency is 
a great developer of business. It 
is doubtful if many of our im- 
portant national. accounts would 
have reached their present size, 
had it not been for the ground 
work, the sacrifices, the earnest, 
sometimes disappointing and 
heart-breaking service rendered 
by creative agency men. 

An agency is not unlike a tiller 
of the soil: it finds a piece of 
rather barren soil, cultivates it, 
encourages production, harrows 
and plows and fertilizes, until an 
appropriation of a few thousand 
begrudged dollars blossoms forth 
into a million-dollar account. And 
the interesting part of this is that 
the business grows in proportion 
to the advertising. 

Manufacturing is no more than 
50 per cent of a commercial part- 
nership and responsibility. The 
products must be sold after they 
are manufactured. Each season 
finds a new market to conquer, a 
new sales handicap to overcome, 
a new and more formidable com- 
petition to beat down at all 
hazards. Advertising, as  pre- 
pared by the experienced agency, 
is the musket that hangs over the 
manufacturer’s door and a great 
many wolves of failure have been 
kept away by it. 

First and foremost, in any con- 
sideration, any analysis of the 
advertising agency, should come 
an acknowledgement of the un- 
press-agented things it has done 
and will continue to do. The 
story of almost every advertising 
account is the story of slowly, 
methodically, earnestly building a 
small thing, from a small begin- 
ning, up to standardization and a 
big thing. 

If agencies 


would tell these 
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stories of early beginnings, their 
discouragements and their retard- 
ing factors, the disclosure would 
be one nicely calculated to en- 
gender respect for the little- 
known side of the agency business, 

There is a certain subtle service 
rendered by agency men which 
never appears on the balance sheet. 
It finds no place in pictures or 
type or placing: it may be—and 
often is—a merchandising or 
manufacturing idea which revolu- 
tionizes an industry. It may be 
exhaustive investigations which, 
conducted from the viewpoint of 
the outsider, collect facts which 
might otherwise never have come 
to the surface. 

Is it possible, in this enlightened 
age, that business men—and the 
Government — do not realize that 
an advertising agency is just as 
much a highly specialized ser- 
vice as the manufacture of 
steel beams or the legal work 
of a lawyer in a court room? 
Those not intimately engaged in 
it, those who do not make a life 
study of it, and those who do 
not secure the broad gauge, di- 
versified contact of daily, hourly 
experience with it, can never he 
qualified to direct its destinies. 

The present agency system is 
the best basic method of handling 
adv@rtising yet devised. Attempts 
have been made to create a better 
system of government than the 
one which has brought America 
to its present high state of pros- 
perity and spiritual welfare—but 
they have all failed. Tampering 
with the tried-and-true agency 
system is as futile and as harm: 
ful as trying to overthrow a good 
government. 


International Shoe Earnings 


Increase 
During the fiscal year ended Novem- 


her 30, 1924 
Company, St. Louis, reports a net in- 
come of $13,060,795, after deducting in- 
terest, depreciation and taxes, as com- 
pared with $10,298,641 in the previous 
year. This is a gain of $2,762,154. 


Helen E. Wilde, for the last five years 
with The George L. Dyer Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
assistant to W. L. Dotts, vice-president 
and space buyer, has joined the execu- 
tive staff of Franklin Simon & Comp any, 
retailers of men’s and women’s wear, 
also of New York. 


» the International Shoe 
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A Soft Answer That Turned Away 
Wrath 


How Charles R. Wiers Replied to an Executive Who Had Lost 
His Temper 


N a recent address before the 

Advertising Club of New York, 
Charles R. Wiers, assistant vice- 
president of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston, referred to 
a letter which was written under 
particularly trying circumstances. 

This was the situation: <A 
prominent advertising man, in a 
moment of anger, had written one 
of his clients a wrathful letter in 
which the latter was accused of 
possessing a yellow streak. The 
client was not at his office when 
the letter was received and it was 
given to Mr. Wiers for answer. 
The way Mr. Wiers handled this 
ticklish problem should be an in- 
spiration to every executive who 
is occasionally called upon to re- 
ply to sizzling complaints and un- 
fair charges. 

For this reason, the answer Mr. 
Wiers made is printed in full. 
The letter reads: 

“In the absence of Mr. C, who 
is now on his vacation, I took the 
liberty of opening the envelope, 
which contained your letter of 
July 20th. 

“T hardly feel that I would be 
justified in discussing the right or 
wrong of the matter you bring 
up, for the reason that I have only 
an indirect knowledge of it. 

“Mr. C. has been handling your 
account personally, and as I have 
been too busy with the sales end 
of our work to interfere with the 
prerogatives of my superior, I 
believe that just now the best 
thing to do is to tuck your letter 
away until Mr. C. returns. 

“You will agree that it wouldn’t 
be very nice to send a letter like 
yours to a man who is seeking 
rest and recreation and who de- 
serves both in liberal measure 
without being molested with any- 
— that is unpleasant or un- 
x1N¢ 

“Tam inclined to __ believe, 
Mr. D. that if we could have a 
heart to heart talk this morning 
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I could persuade you to recall 
your letter of July 29th, which in 
my humble judgment does not do 
full justice to your usual way of 
doing things. Now mark you, 
I am not trying to be critical, 
neither am I making any effort to 
dictate what you shall or shall 
not do in the conduct of your 
business. I am simply trying to 
suggest in a friendly way that you 
cannot afford to accuse any man 
of being ‘yellow’ when perhaps 
the whole trouble is the direct re- 
sult of some misunderstanding. 

“Whatever may be the facts, 
I do not believe it would do any 
harm for you and Mr. C. to stick 
your feet under the mahogany. 

“President Harding may not 
have been a wonder mentally, but 
unless I greatly misjudge him, he 
made a big success of his job by 
looking men squarely in the eyes 
as they sat around the conference 
table. Other men in all walks of 
life will have to emulate his ex- 
ample before our splendid coun- 
try will ever make a degree of 
progress that will be permanent 
and substantial. Such a worth- 
while policy applies particularly to 
business men who seldom know 
and understand each other in the 
way they should. 

“T am willing to hazard the 
opinion that if you and Mr. C. 
thoroughly understood each other 
you would be good friends until 
Gabriel toots his trumpet. And 
surely a friend is better than an 
enemy at any old time. 

“You may say in answer to all 
this that you do not need Mr. C. 
and perhaps Mr. C. is quite will- 
ing to say the same thing about 
you. If either of you advance 
that kind of logic and you permit 
me to sit as the judge, I will cer- 
tainly sentence you both to six 
months hard labor on some high 
grade golf course. To me it’s ab- 
solute folly to say that we can 
ignore any of our _ business 
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T is of secondary importance to the 

battery manufacturer whether the 
consumer buys in the small town or 
the city. But it is of primary impor- 
tance to him that the consumer buy 
his particular make of battery. And 
since rural people constitute about 
50% of the entire market for auto- 
mobile batteries, farm paper advertising 
is indispensable to the manufacturer 
desiring to sell the largest possible 
volume. 


Through The Farm Journal you can 
reach over 1,200,000 rural people at 
a'cost of less than 1/4 cent per page 
per family. 


yjournal 


farm field 


CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
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friends. We are all dependent 
upon each other, no matter how 
much or how little business passes 
between us. For that reason if 
no other, I am confident that we 
should pull together as friends 
and be willing to distribute kind 
words with a lavish hand upon 
all occasions. 

“As I have always entertained 
the highest regard for you per- 
sonally, I am confident you will 
receive this letter in the same 
spirit in which it has been written. 
If so, I shall cherish the hope that 
some day not far distant, there 
will develop a different attitude 
between you and Mr. C. Perhaps 
you would like to start the ball 
rolling by asking me to return 
your letter of July 29th, in order 
that you may substitute a differ- 
ent one that will clearly prove the 
bigness of your calibre as a man 
and a worker. 

“You may write me just as 
frankly as you please, with the 
distinct understanding that what- 
soever you may say to me will be 
treated with the utmost con- 
fidence.” 


New Sales Record for 
Dodge Brothers 


Dodge Brothers, Inc., Detroit, report 
that the year 1924 was the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the company. 
Production and sales for the first ten 
months of 1924 were 35.6 per cent 
— than for the same period in 
1 

John A. Nichols, Jr., general sales 
manager, believes that figures for the 
remaining two months of the year will 
show about the same _ percentage of 


gain. Shipments in 1924 to dealers 
aggregated 225,104 cars, of which 
193,861 were of the passenger type 
and 31,243 commercial. Dodge 


Brothers ended its tenth year with a 
total of 1,250,000 cars built and sold. 


Has Coors’ Malted Milk 


Account 
Adolph Coors Company, Golden, 
Colo., manufacturer of Coors’ malted 
milk, has waged its advertising ac- 
count with the Hower Advertising 
Agency Company, Denver, Colo. News- 
papers are being used. 


With Montreal Automobile 


Trade Association 
A. F. Herry has been appointed secre- 
tary of the Montreal Automobile Trade 
Association Limited, Montreal, Que. 
He was formerly with L’Automobile au 
Canada, Quebec. 
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Meetings of New York 
Business Publishers 


Plans of the New York Business Pub. 
lishers Association, Inc., for the 1925 
season, in addition to the thirty-fifth 
anniversary dinner which is to be held 
on January 27, as previously reported 
in Printers’ Ink, call for the follow- 
ing meetings: On "February 28, a meet- 
ing of the Editorial Conference of the 
association at which the subject for dis. 
cussion will be: “How a Trade Paper 
Can Improve Its Business Service” ; on 
March 26, “Gridiron Dinner” of the 
association: April 17, Editorial Confer- 
ence meeting at which the subject will 
be “What a Circulation Manager Thinks 


of Editors’; May 14, “Agency Night” 
of the association; June 12, annual 
meeting of the Editorial Conference, 


election cf officers and discussion of 
the subject, ‘“‘The Human Element in 
Business and Industry,” and June 30, 
annual golf meeting which is also a joint 
meeting of the Editorial Conference and 
the association. 





Sale of By-Products by Ford 
Is Large 


The sale of by-products by the Ford 
Motor Company during 1924 amounted 
to more than $13,000,000. This is aside 
from the company’s automobile business. 
Approximately $4,000,000 of these by- 
products represented material which had 
been reclaimed from waste. The sale 
of surplus factory scrap metal and 
nen-metallic materials totaled another 
$4,000,000. Slag is converted into cement 
at the rate of 1,000 barrels a day and, 
in addition, the following by- products 
are made: gas, benzol, ammonium su! 
phate, charcoal pitch, creosote, refined 
wood alcohol and acetate of lime. 


Poster Campaign for Duck 
Head Overalls 


O’Bryan Brothers, Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn., has commenced a poster adver- 
tising campaign on Duck Head overalls 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia and North Carolina. 
This advertising is being directed by 
the Johnson-Dallis Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., advertising agency. 


New Account for William 
Henry Baker 


The Cohen, Friedlander & Martin 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer 
of Redfern women’s coats and suits, has 
placed its advertising account with Wil- 
liam Henry Baker, Cleveland advertis 
ing agent. Business-paper advertising 
and dealer helps are used. 


Joins Lyddon & Hanford 


L. M. Ayes, formerly with the Bost: 
Advertiser, has ioe the art depart 
ment of the New York office of the 
Lyddon & Hanford Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., advertising agency. 
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Broadsides 


When the advertising program 
calls for a broadside, it also calls 
for caution. A lot depends on 


where and how it is printed. 


Make a note now. “See Francis 


about the next broadside.” 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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CxP (Powerune § [| 
=< RATE of any 


R periodical. 


=Number of adver- 
tiser’s possible Customers 
who subscribe for the 
periodical. 


P = Average annual Pur- 
chase by such possible 
customers of advertiser’s 
type of goods or services. 


R-the periodical’s ad- 
vertising Rate. 


Send for Booklet 


These two pages are part 
of a series of Powerline 
Rate advertisements. A 
booklet on the same sub- 
ject will be mailed upon 
request. 


If these figures were the cor- similar power of readers of 
rect relative size (107 to 1), 7 oe 
the smaller would be almost a general periodical a 
invisible, but they serve to when ae ee. eee The 
give a notion of the power of compared iodical y Seal be, 
MEN’S WEAR and MEN’S Ee 
WEAR-CHICAGO APPAREL wit cause unusually complete 
GAZETTE retail subscribers details of its circulation 
as purchasers of men’s wear were available. 
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vt f Powerline Rate Gives 


. MEN’S WEAR 
. Ratio of 233 to 1 


ers 
he 
HESE twin semi-monthly trade magazines 
—MEN’S WEAR and MEN’S WEAR-CHI- 
“ CAGO APPAREL GAZETTE— have an A. B.C.’d 
circulation among retail clothiers and haber- 
le dashers more than twice as large as that even 
rs asserted by any other publication in this huge 
25, field. 
F So much for quantity. 


Quality—the subscriber’s need of and ability 
to buy the advertiser’s type of goods or service 
—is infinitely more important to the adver- 
tiser, although the Milline Rate does not know 
that it is possible for circulation to have quality. 


The Powerline Rate is different—it measures 
Value to the advertiser. 


It discloses that the Fairchild Men’s Wear 
Magazine subscribers sell annually a total of 
$1,161,078,600 worth of men’s clothing and 
furnishings. 


Comparison with a general periodical of 
more than 1,000,000 subscribers, mostly men, 
produces a ratio of 233 to 1. 


That is to say: Those who seek national 
distribution for any item of men’s apparel get 
as much work out of one advertising dollar in 
MEN’S WEAR and MEN’s WEAR- CHICAGO 
APPAREL GAZETTE as out of $233 in a typical 
general medium. 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 


Daily News Record Women’s Wear (daily) 
Women’s Wear Magazine (semi-monthly) 
Men’s Wear and Men’s Wear-Chicago Apparel Gazette 
(semi-monthly) 


8 EAST 13TH STREET NEW YORK 
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Hints for 
Salesmen Who Call on 
Chain Stores 


HE man in charge of chain 

store selling for a large 
grocery manufacturer recently 
gave the following hints and 
pointers about salesmen’s calls on 
chain stores: 

“Salesmen should have a definite 
objective in their talk with store 
managers. Just to go in to say 
‘Hello’ and get acquainted will 
dull the salesman’s selling edge 
for he cannot get an actual order 
in the chain store. But if he has 
a definite object and can accom- 
plish that object his appetite for 
selling will not be hurt. 

“Some of the things our sales- 
men work for and are accomplish- 
ing are: 

“a: To ‘see that the chain-store 
manager is actually selling at as 
low a price as headquarters has 
authorized. 

“b: To interest the chain-store 
manager in a brand which may be 
carried in the warehouse but 
which has not yet been requisi- 
tioned by the particular store in 
question. 

“c: To interest the chain-store 
manager in a brand not carried 
by headquarters. (Pressure from 
a number of managers is a strong 
incentive for headquarters to 
stock. ) 

“d: To get accurate information 
about the prices and the moves 
of competitors and the relative 
sale of our brands and competi- 
tors’ brands. 

“e: To implant in the minds of 
chain store managers selling points 
about merchandise which they in 
turn will implant in the minds of 
consumers. 

“f: To sell the store manager on 
some selling plan for our products 
which has been approved by head- 
quarters but whose adoption is 
optional with store managers. 

“g: To make the acquaintance 
and win the friendship of chain- 

Reprinted with permission from ‘“‘Sell- 


ing To and Through the Chain Stores,” 
a Eulletin of The Blackman Company. 
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store supervisors (who are en- 
countered from time to time in 
the stores.) Chain-store super- 
visors can do much to help or 
hurt the sale of a product or a 
plan to sell that product. 

“h: To win the friendship of 
store managers against the day 
when they may open up their own 
independent store in the neighbor- 
hood of the chain store they now 
manage. (Many do.) 

“i: To keep stocks clean and 
neat. 

“j: To sell the manager so 
strongly on our product that he 
will not substitute other products 
for them. 

“k: To stimulate the sale of a 
product which has been lagging 
and whose discontinuance by 
headquarters is feared.” 


Sphinx Club Holds Radio 


Dinner 

The January 13 dinner of the Sphinx 
Club, which was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, was devoted to radio. 
David Sarnoff, vice-president of the 
Radio _Corporation of America, was 
the principal speaker. He talked on 
“Radio Relationship.” r. Sarnoff re- 
viewed radio’s brief history and detailed 
the many problems which still face the 
industry, He said that as an adver- 
tiser this infant business has already 
taken rank with some of the country’s 
oldest industries. He estimated about 
$18,000,000 was invested during 1924 in 
advertising radio paraphernalia. 

A feature of the evening was the 
transmission by radio-photograph of an 
advertisement which appeared in the 
London Daily Sketch on January 13. 
This was shown on a screen to those 
in attendance at the Sphinx dinner. 

Another photo-radiogram was 
from London on that same day. 
showed the well-known Sphinx figure. 
The following copy appeared under the 
figure: ‘‘London Sphinx -Greetings to 
Sphinx Club New York Radio Night.” * 
This photo-radiogram was received in 
New York on the day of the Sphinx 
Club meeting at 3:30 P.M. and appeared 
as an advertisement that same evening 
in the later editions of the New York 
Evening Post. 

Considerable attention was given to 
this photo-radiogram demonstration, be- 
cause, as Mr. Sarnoff explained, this 
process will undoubtedly be often used 
in the future in getting hurry-up adver- 
tisements to distant points in regular 
advertising campaigns. 

General J. G. Harbord, president of 
the Radio Corporation of America, was 
present at the dinner, as was Captain 
R. Ranger, the inventor of the 
process by which photographs can he 
sent by radio. 




















The Record Is Eloquent 


A total of 25,313,749 lines of 
advertising for 1924 


The Washington Star has again maintained its 


very definite supremacy in the National Capital 
for advertising of every class— both Daily and 
Sunday — beating its own record by 1,466,991 
lines — and carrying nearly ONE MILLION 
LINES MORE THAN ALL THE OTHER 
PAPERS HERE COMBINED. 


The detailed percentages of the volume of adver- 


tising for 1924 are interesting: 
DAILY. SUNDAY. AGGRBEGATD. 
1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 
51.00 48.02 43.15 51.00 48.42 
+. +14.90 16.87 32.97 37.70 20.06 22.95 
«20.85 20.43 @oes cove 15.12 14.46 
+» 8.61 8.47 19.01 20.15 11.20 11.89 
Sth Paper... 3.61 3.23  .... 2.62 2.28 


This advertising leadership is a natural result of 
The Star’s dominating circulation—going, as it 
does, into nearly every home in Washington. 


Che Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lats 


110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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LACK and white subjects re- 
produce most effectively by 
offset. Retouched photographs 

and original drawings in line or in 
wash, reproduce with attractive 
faithfulness. Gradations of tones 
from faintest grays to solid blacks 
duplicate perfectly the gradations of 
the original. 


For this reason, direct-by-mail mat- 
ter, produced offset, has greater sell- 
ing value. Catalogs, illustrating 
many products as they do, are being 
produced entirely by offset with 
utmost satisfaction. 
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TM aces 
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Produced on a Harris Offset Press. 
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In An Offset Salesman 


pfiset salesman will gladly go 
the various dummies of your 
direct-by-mail campaign and 
ou which pieces should be pro- 
d offset. Phone the litho- 
ers of your city who operat 
presses. 
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4,013,198 
Lines More Than Bott 
Other Papers Combine 


NCE more The Birmingham News 
demonstrates its superiority as an 
advertising medium. 


In 1924, The News carried 11,481,330 
lines of local display advertising, which 
is a gain of 416,150 lines over its best 
previous record made in 1923. 


The News carried a total lineage of 
15,881,446 in 1924, which is 4,013,198 
lines more than both the other Bir- 
mingham newspapers combined. 


1924 Lineage Figures 

NEWS AGE-HERALD 
Local 11,481,330 5,958,904 
Classified 1,825,558 1,337,546 
National 2,574,558 1,253,588 


TOTAL 15,881,446 8,550,038 


Net Paid Circulation 
Now in Excess of 
Daily 


78,000 


Che Birming 
Tue Soutn's Greatest Newsearer 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO 
New York Atlanta Chicago 




















hat the Administration Thinks 
About Association Work 


ently Expressed Opinions of President Coolidge and Secretary Hoover 
Regarding Legitimate Trade Association Activities 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


ITHIN three days, Presi- 

dent Coolidge and Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
Ihave expressed, in no uncertain 
words, similar opinions regarding 
the legitimate activities of trade 
associations. Very probably, this 
unusual fact is not a mere coinci- 
dence, but the result of discus- 
sions of the matter within the 
Administration’s inner circle. It 
is, undoubtedly, the first move in 
an attempt finally to clear up for 
American industry a most impor- 
tant subject which has been omi- 
nously involved for the last sev- 
eral years. 

On January 12, the opening day 
of the sixth annual meeting of 
the Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, many of the 
delegates in attendance called on 
President Coolidge at the White 
House. In his address of welcome 
the President told the “delegates 
that there were certain particular 
reasons why he was glad to avail 
himself of the opportunity af- 
forded by their presence, to make 
some remarks to the members of 
their association. 

He emphasized the necessity of 
solving important industrial prob- 
lems, such as unemployment and 
abnormal activity, the waste and 
difficulties arising from misunder- 
standings due to improperly drawn 
contracts, and the lack of careful 
planning on the part of Govern- 
ment agencies and quasi-public 
concerns for the purpose of coun- 
teracting the business cycle. He 
Mentioned that several Govern- 
ment organizations which main- 
tain touch with these matters had 
found that notable progress is be- 
ing made in efforts to lessen sea- 
sonal employment in the construc- 
tion industries. Then, according 
to the stenographic report of the 
Meeting, he defined in the follow- 
ing terms the trade associations 


which, 
fear of governmental 
ence: 

“Organizations such as your 
own represent - possibilities of 
much good usefulness in dealing 
with all these problems. To the 
extent that they are devoted to 
such useful ends, they are entitled 
to all encouragement. In the con- 
struction industries, the move- 
ments to develop uniform contract 
forms promise much as an assur- 
ance of fair treatment to all com- 
petitors and securing the best 
work. It is always recognized, of 
course, that such organizations 
may be the means to an undesir- 
able limitation of competition and 
to the unjustifiable increase of 
profits. 

“If trade associations could be 
so conducted that the public might 
be assured of all their potential 
advantages, and at the same time 
safeguarded against the disadvan- 
tages incident to restricted com- 
petition and the exaction of too 
liberal profits they would render 
a large service to the community, 
and would be assured of a corre- 
sponding measure of confidence 
and support. A very wise man, 
Adam Smith, writing some cen- 
tury and a half ago, made an ob- 
servation which suggests how uni- 
form are the processes of human 
nature through the generations. 
He said: ‘People of the same 
trade seldom meet together even 
for merriment and diversion but 
the conversation ends in a con- 
spiracy against the public, or in 
some contrivance to raise prices.’ 

“We have had a good deal of 
evidence in our own time that this 
dictum of the wise old Scotch- 
man is quite as applicable in one 
generation as in another. It is this 
trait of human nature which has, 
in more recent years, compelled 
society to adopt regulative mea- 
sures to protect itself. I can as- 


evidently, need have no 
interfer- 
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sure you we can all agree that 
organizations of this kind will 
command the greater public con- 
fidence, and be the more capable 
of lasting usefulness, if they rec- 
ognize the danger of falling into 
such practices. There is ample 
opportunity for good and useful 
results through organization, with- 
out overstepping the boundaries of 
public interest, honest competition, 
and fair dealing. To such a pro- 
gram every trade association may 
well be recommended. By punc- 
tilious observance of such aims 
and limitations, they will best 
serve themselves and win the com- 
mendation of the community.” 

Later in the day, Secretary 
Hoover addressed the meeting, 
and, after expressing his appreci- 
ation for the co-operation given 
by the association to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, he discussed 
the importance of trade associa- 
tion activities, As most impor- 
tant, he mentioned the elimination 
of wastes, the establishment of 
standard forms and practices, and 
the setting up of codes of trade 
ethics. He concluded his remarks 
with the following significant 
statements : 

“T believe that in these processes 
all associations such as yours 
have a field that has not hitherto 
been contemplated as a possibility 
in the entire development of this 
Nation. I am convinced that we 
are, indeed, in a transitional pe- 
riod in our whole economic fabric, 
a period proceeding from extreme 
individualism to a period of neces- 
sary associational activities; and 
the development of these associa- 
tional activities in a form that will 
preserve the initiative of every in- 
dividual, that will keep our Nation 
free from the extension of law 
and regulation, that will correct 
the errors in our newly developed 
system by self-government within 
our industry, is the greatest mis- 
sion that can be performed by 
American business today.” 

Two days later, Mr. Hoover ad- 
dressed the National Distribution 
Conference, called by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. To appreciate the full 
significance of the salient and ap- 
plicable statements of his address, 
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it will be necessary to recall the 
fact that the Department of Jus. 
tice has been active in prosecuting 
several trade associations on crim. 
inal charges, and that a statement 
was issued by the office of the 
Attorney-General last year to the 
effect that it was illegal for trade 
associations to collect and dissemi. 
nate statistical information. It 
will be remembered, also, that 
Mr. Hoover’s correspondence with 
the Attorney-General, in which he 
requested a definite statement of 
legal trade association activities, 
resulted in dissatisfaction and left 
the subject within a fog of m- 
certainty. Since then, several 
abortive efforts have been made 
to encourage the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s office to furnish the infor- 
mation. 


REMEDY LIES IN WORK 


“There is no room for soap-box 
oratory in this theme,” Mr. 
Hoover declared. “It is necessary 
to get down into the dry economic 
fundamentals of our distribution 
system, for the remedy lies in the 
more tedious work of investigation 
and negotiation and decision. It is 
easy to be entertaining if we set 
up straw men and wail at their 
destruction of human liberty, to 
effect the discovery of wicked 
profiteers and leeches who are 
sucking out the blood of the Na- 
tion; but there is little poetry and 
no recreation in working out those 
problems trade by trade.” Then, 
after outlining many of the im- 
portant reasons for waste and sug- 
gesting the necessary methods for 
their prevention, he continued: 

“I wish to again emphasize that 
I do not believe the remedy lies 
in legislation except in so far as 
the Government may stimulate and 
assist our citizens to better organ- 
ization for these purposes and 
may furnish them with funda 
mental information which assists 
in the whole question. 

“These are the wastes which 
have grown naturally into our éco- 
nomic system. They can be cor- 
rected only by co-operative action. 
Such action can be built up first 
by investigation and information, 
second by conference of the pro- 
ducer and consumer or their vat! 
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Automotive 


Statistics 
of 
1924 


Amostimportant document! It should be in the 
hands of every sales manager. Itisinvaluable for 
preparing quotasand analyzingsales possibilities 
of communities, branches, dealers, individual 
salesmen, or for mapping out zones for direct 
mailcampaigns. This isa limited edition. Get 
your order in early! 

The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


NEVADA, IOWA 
Specializing on Automobile Owner Lists and Automotive Statistics 


TEAR OFF AND HANDTO YOUR SECRETARY— 


Write The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, Nevada, 
lowa, for information about their Book of Automotive 
Statistics, 1924 Edition. Get price and request FREE 
copy of their new Catalogue of Auto Owner Lists. 
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ous representatives, and third, by 
agreement to abide by the princi- 
ples laid down. 

“Nor am I talking about abro- 
gating the Sherman Act. I have 
no patience with those who de- 
liberately try to confuse these ef- 
forts at co-operation in waste 
elimination with price fixing and 
restraint of trade. Any intelligent 
person who has the patience to 
think these problems through, and 
the methods we have developed 
for their correction, will find these 
efforts to be in the interest of pub- 
lic welfare, and free from trade 
restraint. They are in fact the 
foundations of real competition.” 

He then declared that it was a 
truism to say that no individual 
business enterprise could’ succeed 
or be conducted without waste if 
it did not know accurately its 
stocks, the volume of output or 
sales, the rate of stock turnover, 
or its orders, or the prices, assets 
and liabilities, and the relation of 
these to previous periods. “Neither 
can the business of a trade, as a 
whole, or the Nation itself, func- 
tion efficiently unless it knows 
these very things,” he observed. 

After mentioning the enormous 
wastes which follow abnormal de- 
pressions and booms, he had this 
to say regarding the remedy—the 
collection and dissemination of 
statistical information: 

“So the first and foremost 
thing is to have such facts broad- 
casted so as to give to every man 
that sound basis upon which his 
own judgment can react. Solemn 
statistics are the greatest preven- 
tives of speculation and profiteer- 
ing ever invented. I know there 
are other remedies proposed for 
the irregularities of the business 
cycle, but I am now discussing 
statistics in the long view plan- 
ning (of construction work) and 
in the better control of credit. 

“The Government can do much 
in the collection and distribution 
of statistical information. How- 
ever, a considerable part of our 
statistical service can be better 
provided by the different trades 
themselves than the Government. 

“Right here some tormentors of 
progress will rise to say that the 
collection of statistics by the 
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trades may be used to flimflam the 
public. They can be so _ used, 
They have been so used. Like 
wise, automobiles have been used 
for purposes of bootlegging, but 
it is not necessary to suppress the 
use of automobiles on this account, 
nor is it necessary to allow them 
bootlegging privileges.” 

Mr. Hoover said unfair competi- 
tion is waste because it imposes 
wasteful processes and wasteful and 
fraudulent practices on other mem- 
bers of the trade and the public, 
He commented on the fact that, al- 
though unfair competition is pro- 
hibited by law, the law is very 
obscure in its determination of un- 
fair practices. 

“In the field of business ethics,” 
he continued, “we have seen a 
great advance in the last two dec- 
ades, and chiefly due to the effort 
of the better trade associations. 
This brings up an_ interesting 
question as to the use which migh 
be made of trade opinion ; ind the 
determination of what is unfair 
competition. Our English common 
law was a crystallization into law 
of trade practices which anteceded 
it many centuries, but with their 
crystallization into law, and with 
the development of the industrial 
era with its multitude of new 
methods of violating the Ten 
Commandments, trade opinion and 
custom effecting probity and fair- 
ness has had but little representa- 
tion in the formulation of rules. 
It would seem worth considering 
that the voices of the large ma- 
jority of a given trade might be 
given weight in the determination 
of what is unfair. It might lead 
to a degree of self-government of 
industrial and trade morals which 
would free us from much regula- 
tion.” 

Coming from such high authori- 
ties as President Coolidge and 
Secretary Hoover, these state- 
ments undoubtedly constitute 4 
safe guide for the activities ol 
legitimate trade associations. They 
have the appearance of defining, 
or at least indicating, the attitude 
of the Administration and will 
probably lead many trade associa- 
tions out of uncertainty and into 
the active promotion of greatly 
needed constructive effort. 
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We Venture 


Almost every mail brings from some one 
the most natural question: “What of the 
Textile Industry for 1925?” 


Most of those who read this will not care 
for statistics. So, from the mass of facts, 
figures and data which flow to this focal 
point—our office—we give you the fol- 
lowing somewhat general deduction. 


During part of 1924 the textile industry enter- 
tained a “psychological slump.” It was remarked 
that business was bad—whereupon it took a turn 
for the worse. This is not uncommon in all indus- 
try. But the actual fact was that consumption 
was not curtailed anywhere near as much as 
production was! 


So the beginning of 1925 sees goods in all hands 
from the manufacturer to retailer at low ebb. 
This is a condition, not a theory. And it simply 
means that the Textile Industry must hustle to 
fill the hollow. 


More, it must actively engage in filling the 
increased demand of a country which in a few 
weeks came from doubt to confidence, from 
caution to courage, from waiting to doing. No 
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a Prediction 


basic industry can hibernate for long—textiles 
least of any. 


Textile Mills are resuming full time operations. 
The major branches of the industry are swinging 
into step in this order—woolens, silks, knit goods, 
cottons. 


The year 1925 will see a resumption of normal 
new construction—which means that approxi- 
mately 250 mills will be erected and equipped. It 
will be a year characterized by large replace- 
ments of worn machinery and extensive modern- 
ization of equipment. 


Any manufacturer whose product: belongs any- 
where in textile mills—from power plant to 
shipping room, may, and should, aggressively 
enter the lists, confident of success. 


The straight road from maker to buyer is, of 
course, the industry’s leading publication— 


Textile World 
Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 


Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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The 
Automobile Show 


Number 
of 


The Providence Journal 


will be published 
Sunday, February 8th 


This Special Issue heralds the Providence 
Automobile Show (February 7-14). This is 
the first Automobile Show Providence has had 
in eight years. 

This year the largest public building in the 
State is to be used and public interest as well 
as dealer interest is running high. 


PLACE YOUR COPY 


in The Providence Journal’s Special Show 
Number—thereby reaching New England's 
most responsive market at a time when that 
market will yield a tremendous volume of 
immediate sales. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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These Window Display Plans Get 
More Showings 


With Five Times as Many Displays Being Produced as Are Needed to 
Fill Every Store Window in the Country, Practical Methods of 
Distribution Are Imperative 


By Dr. Frank H. Peck 


HE national advertiser who 

has spent thousands of dollars 
for display material, finds it dis- 
concerting, to say the least, to 
learn that there are being pro- 
duced annually five times as many 
displays as are needed to fill every 
store window in the country. 
Most advertisers probably believe 
that the sum paid for dis- 
plays represents the total cost of 
an equivalent number of window 
displays actually installed. 

As a matter of fact, instead of 
the dollar that an advertiser thinks 
he has spent for his display, each 
and every window that he has 
secured from his dealers has, very 
likely, cost him five or ten dollars. 
If he is of the type that has 
bought cheap displays, believing 
they would serve his purpose eco- 
nomically, he will probably find 
to his sorrow that he has spent 
several times that amount: for 
the poorer the display, the greater 
the waste. 

This is a situation that the 
majority of national advertisers 
face sooner or later and the first 
reaction is to blame the dealer, 
who in reality does not deserve 
it. 

The dealer may be the weak 
link. He may not recognize 
the value of the display material 
to the extent that the advertiser 
does. As a class he may be every- 
thing reprehensible that the ad- 
vertiser usually thinks he is, but 
analysis will show that in nine 
cases out of ten the fault really 
lies with the national advertiser. 
Window display is different 
trom other advertising mediums in 
two essentials: first, the adver- 
tiser in other mediums is using 
space that is rightfully his own 
through rental; in window space 
the advertiser is usually a guest, 
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using gratuitously the dealer’s 
most valuable advertising asset. 
The retailer certainly has every 
right to dictate how and by whom 
that space shall be occupied re- 
gardless of the advertiser’s wishes. 
In the second place, window dis- 
play is not purely advertising; it is 
the link between advertising and 
merchandising, and as such par- 
takes of the characteristics of 
each. No advertiser can legiti- 
mately expect a retailer to mer- 
chandise his goods for him with- 
out definite co-operation, or to 
the exclusion or detriment of 
competing lines. 


DEALERS WANT DISPLAYS 


A careful analysis of the atti- 
tude of retailers generally 
throughout the country has 
shown conclusively that the great 
majority of them not only want 
window display material, but that 
they are literally begging for 
good material and are ready to do 
more than their part to the best 
of their ability. Out of 631 re- 
tailers interviewed in a _ recent 
survey, 553 wanted display ma- 
terial from manufacturers. Apart 
from the chain stores, which, be- 
cause they usually have their own 
merchandising plans and display 
schedules for months in advance, 
are not good prospects, the per- 
centage of dealers who are not 
willing to accept and use good 
display material is so small as to 
be a negligible factor. 

If a national advertiser finds 
his dealers indifferent to his dis- 
play material, he should set it 
down as due to failure some- 
where in his own organization. 
A careful analysis of his meth- 
ods is needed. 

More particularly, if the adver- 
tiser is convinced of the effective- 
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ness of his displays and finds any 
appreciable evidence of waste 
through lack of dealer co-opera- 
tion, his problem is to find the 
weakness in his own methods of 
merchandising and distributing 
his display material. 

Display material, regardless of 
its costs, is not display advertis- 
ing until it actually reaches the 
dealer’s window or _ counter. 
Consequently, no plan of distri- 
bution should be considered com- 
plete until it provides ample means 
for arousing dealer interest in the 
display’s merchandising value. 

To be effective, every plan for 
display distribution should closely 
tie in the display with the general 
advertising, sales and merchan- 
dising campaign. This, because 
the material may be important 
per se. Yet much of its success as 
an advertising medium will de- 
pend upon the advertiser’s ability 
to sell the idea of its special value 
to the dealer. 

The advent of the colored 
hanger brought about the practice 
of distributing displays promiscu- 
ously, trusting to chance that they 
would be used. The low cost 
of the material and the limited 
competition made the plan prac- 
ticable. But such a method of dis- 
tribution has no place in the 
modern advertising campaign. 
Nevertheless, we even yet oc- 
casionally see advertisers wasting 
their appropriations in an attempt 
to use this or a similar method 
of distribution—no doubt counting 
upon the cheapness of their 
material to offset the waste. 

But a step removed from this 
first crude distribution is the 
custom that is probably most com- 
mon today of supplying display 
material generally, but only upon 
requests of dealers. The adver- 
tiser probably feels that a request 
is an assurance of the dealer’s 
co-operation, and that in thus 
limiting his display expenditures 
to dealers’ requisitions, he is 
economizing. 

He forgets the very important 
fact that the windows of the 
better dealers are a‘lure that his 
aggressive competitors are taking 
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advantage of—that the requests 
he is receiving are probably com- 
ing from a class of dealers that 
are being overlooked purposely 
by systematic display advertisers, 
But the great weakness of this 
limited distribution is that in dis- 
play advertising, as in other adver- 
tising, multiplicity of showings 
—mass effects—are essential to 
success. Thinly scattered, hit-or- 
miss display efforts that lack con- 
tinuity are not effective sales 
producers. 


USEFULNESS OF CONTESTS 


Prize window contests have also 
been a popular means of securing 
display distribution and in arous- 
ing dealer interest. Such contests 
are usually effective in producing 
a fairly large return in number of 
window displays and in bringing 
out originality of treatment. Their 
greatest value probably lies in 
synchronizing the display cam- 
paign. They are also especially 
valuable in giving a sales force 
handling a staple line not offering 
striking features, something to 
talk about. 

Their weakness is that, in stimu- 
lating originality of treatment on 
the part of inexperienced clerks, 
the merchandising value of the 
display is too frequently lost. The 
chief objection to the contest, 
however, comes through the back- 
fire in the shape of disappointed 
contestants and the claims of un- 
fairness in the awards. Few win- 
dow contests avoid the aftermath 
of a large number of antagonistic 
dealers. 

Recently, the “national week” 
has been a fairly successful means 
of securing distribution of dis- 
play material. It has the big ad- 
vantage of closely linking the 
window display with a definite 
selling campaign. It synchronizes 
the campaign throughout the 
territory covered and makes pos- 
sible the featuring of a special 
display in the general advertising 
—a valuable direct tie-up between 
the advertising and the point of 
sale. 

Where a bona fide reason exists 
for a national. week such as fire 
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prevention, annual clean-up, or the 
public health, and the advertiser 
has the products and the distribu- 
tion to justify it, the plan is 
excellent for securing display dis- 
tribution as well as being a sound 
merchandising policy. Its value 
is decreased through the effort 
being limited to a few weeks each 
year—it lacks continuity of effort. 

After all, while these special 
campaigns have value, they are 
a fictitious method of securing co- 
operation. Their weakness is in 
the absence of a continuous, 
definite, co-ordinated selling plan 
that would make display adver- 
tising an integral part, not only 
of the general advertising cam- 
paign, but of the routine daily 
selling plan as well. 

Display plans and even adver- 
tising campaigns fall short of full 
efficiency because the average 
salesman is not sufficiently well 
versed in the value of different 
mediums. If the salesman were 
made fully to understand the ad- 
vertising and merchandising value 
of display and all other mediums 
that particularly affect his cus- 
tomers—if in the course of his 
selling talk he was taught to sell 
those mediums to the dealer—he 
would serve his employer more 
efficiently. 

Basically, this is the plan adopt- 
ed by a leading grape drink manu- 
facturer who has made an out- 
standing success of his window 
campaign. His salesmen are 
primarily merchandising and ad- 
vertising representatives | who 
solicit the dealer on the basis of 
the quality of their product and 
the superiority of their co-opera- 
tion and service. They endeavor 
to show the dealer how he, as a 
merchant, benefits through their 
co-operation. 

To such a trained salesman, 
window display is a boon; and 
while actual installation is not 
a part of their routine duty, 
even star men frequently install 
displays to inspire the dealer with 
respect for its potentialities as 
a compelling advertising and mer- 
chandising medium. It is need- 
less to say that both sales and 
dealer co-operation follow as a 
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matter of course. Such a policy 
insures a high degree of display 
efficiency and almost completely 
eliminates waste, for the represen- 


tative travels in his car and 
personally delivers his display 
material. 

Distribution and installation 


through special crews is now 
practised by several of the larger 
national advertisers and is un- 
questionably the most effective of 
all present methods. It is only 
economical, though, when the ad- 
vertiser occupies a position in the 
market sufficiently near dominance 
to insure ready dealer acceptance 
of the service. Under these 
circumstances it eliminates waste, 
insures effective installation and 
automatically stimulates dealer 
co-operation. As the trained crew 
usually installs a number of dis- 
plays in each city visited, the local 
merchandising conditions  ap- 
proximate those striven for in 
the national week campaign, but 
with more effective results. 


DISADVANTAGES OF CREWS 


The chief objection to crew dis- 
tribution is, of course, the cost of 
maintaining on the road a large 
number of men who are but in- 
directly sales producers. As a 
matter of fact, however, installa- 
tion by crews is accomplished at 
slightly less cost than through 
local service organizations as they 
are now constituted. This may 
not continue long to be so, how- 
ever, if these local service con- 
cerns continue to improve as they 
have of late. If the average 
national advertiser will compute 
the cost of his display campaign 
by the number of effective window 
displays actually secured, he will 
probably find that his supposedly 
economical methods of distribu- 
tion far exceed in cost the em- 
ployment of either local service 
organizations or crews. 

In connection with these local 
firms it is appropriate to remark 
on their growth. Within the last 
few years, the rapid increase in 
the number of displays being dis- 
tributed, and the need for more 
efficient methods of distribution, 
have led to the development of 
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one or more service organizations 
for the local distribution and in- 
stallation of window displays in 
every large city and in many of 
the smaller ones throughout the 
country. These are a logical de- 
velopment and the service they 
offer is being utilized by many 
advertisers. Theoretically, such 
services generally should be used 
and no doubt they eventually will 
be. 

The time is probably not far 
distant, when for efficiency, these 
services will be amalgamated 
under a centralized control that 
will make of them a great national 
organization, and when that oc- 
curs, there can be no question as 
to the success of the movement. 
At present, most of the local 
services are in a more or less 
formative stage. There is a 
small but sufficiently large num- 
ber of incompetents and irrespon- 
sibles included in the list to dis- 
credit in a measure such service in 
the minds of many national adver- 
tisers. The number of advertisers 
taking advantage of these services 
is rapidly increasing, nevertheless, 
and by far the greater number 
report the service satisfactory and 
worthy of careful consideration in 
every display campaign. 

The last few years have scen 
the development of a multiplicity 
of plans for distributing display 
material and most of them show 
clearly points of marked su- 
periority over the methods of the 
past. But no one plan has been 
developed that is capable of serv- 
ing all advertisers. “There are 
too many angles and too many 
individual merchandising plans. 
It augurs well for future develop- 
ments, though, to know that al- 
most every month or week sees 
some striking advance made to- 
ward solving the problem of 
efficient and economical distribu- 
tion. 

With the greater appreciation 
of the value of display advertis- 
ing that is being shown on every 
hand by advertisers and dealers 
alike, it is inevitable that some 
truly effective plan for national 
distribution through a centralized 
service will be evolved that will 
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increase the effectiveness and 
eliminate the waste and _ high 
mortality of both window and 
counter displays. But when that 
time comes, it is safe to venture 
a prediction that the keynote will 
be found in more closely tying 
up the display distribution with 
the salesman in the field, making 
the display campaign as well as 
the entire advertising campaign a 
part of the very weave and fibre 
of the routine daily selling plan. 
It will probably be found also 
that it is true economy to pay 
the dealer well for his windows: 
not in dollars and cents, not in 
free goods, but in genuine service, 
a service that will have as its 
guiding star the interest and wel- 
fare of the dealer at all times. 


Maurice H. Needham Starts 
Own Business 


Maurice H. Needham, who has been 
vice-president of the David C. Thomas 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
for the Jast four years, has started his 
own advertising business at that city. It 
will be known as the Maurice H. Need- 
ham Company, Advertising. 

The new company will direct the 
advertising of the Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, Illinois Merchants Trust Com. 
pany, Barrett-Cravens Company, manu 
facturer of lift trucks, The Peoples 
Trust and Savings Bank, Kaestner & 
Hecht Company, builder of electric ele 
vators, and the Herman Manufacturing 
Company, maker of check protectors. 
These concerns are all located at Chi 
cago. 


New Art Director for 
Farnsworth & Brown 


John A. Scott, recently with The 
H. K. McCann Company, of New York, 
has been appointed art director of 
Farnsworth & Brown, New York adver- 
tising agency. He was at one time with 
the former James Advertising Agency in 
a similar capacity. 


J. W. Hall, Sales Manager, 
Moore Pen Company 
The Moore Pen Company, Boston, 
has appointed J. Willard Hall sales 
manager. He was formerly district 
sales manager of the Parker Pen Com 
pany, Janesville, Wis. 


Flint Motor Company 
Appoints F. E. Witt 


Witt has been appointed 
general sales manager of the [lint 
Motor Company, Flint, Mich., suc 
ceeding T. ohnson, resigned. 


Frank E. 
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The Time and Place for Inspira- 
tional Letters 


When Tactfulness Decides Against a Letter Aimed at Specific Things 
Then the General Inspirational Letter with the Buried Purpose 
Comes into Its Own 


By Walter Hines 


ident told me, where he couldn't 
hit straight from the shoulder and 
write a Williams style of letter 
without complicating matters and 
having to explain how he got the 
The man was nervous, high 
strung and temperamental, but 


HE letters from the chief to 

branch managers and salesmen 
which take up every sort of a 
personal problem have been well 
exemplified by the series of actual 
letters written by B. J. Williams, 
director of sales of The Paraffine 
Companies, to his men. As they 
appeared from week to week in 
PrinTeRS’ INK they aroused much 
interest and discussion among 
sales executives. They were prac- 
tical, human letters written from 
one man to another, discussing 
brass-tack subjects in a frank and 
human way. 

The vice-president of a textile 
company recently telephoned to 
me to stop in to see him. He had 
been reading the Williams series 
and wanted me to criticize a let- 
ter he had written to help solve a 
problem common in many com- 
panies. 

The branch manager in an im- 
portant territory with a large force 
of men who were selling the prod- 
ucts made by the mills the com- 
pany represented as sales agents, 
had fallen down on his last year’s 
quota. Word had come to the 
vice-president that the branch 
manager, who had been a star 
salesman in his time, was dis- 
couraged. He was thinking of 
quitting the job. His compensation 
disappointed him. He felt he was 
not appreciated by his company. 
He had been the victim of outside 
circumstances such as sickness in 
his family and bad local weather 
conditions in his territory, and he 
felt he wasn’t getting a square 
deal from life in general and his 
own company in particular. All 
these things he had confided to a 
friend and word concerning them 
filtered into the home office 
through indirect channels. 

It was a case, as the vice-pres- 
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news. 


valuable when he was going well, 


The firm didn’t want to lose him, 
but it couldn’t increase his com- 
pensation on his 1924 record, nor 


did it want to baby him. 


After some thought the vice- 
: é letter 
which combined a vague sugges- 


president had written a 


tion that he knew the man had 
been complaining, with an inspira- 


tional, general style to meet a gen- 


eral condition. He gave me a copy 
of the letter. Here it is: 
“Dear Chapman: 

“We are all starting a new year. 
It looks like a good one. And yet 
as we grow older the passing of 
every year leaves a little tinge of 
regret in our minds. There were 
so many days last year when 
things went wrong. There were so 
many times when something which 
seemed entirely outside our own 
powers to change, made the day 
and the week a time of loss and 
worry instead of progress. 

“The job seemed hard, the work 
irksome and of little real value 
or interest. We get a little stale 
on life and our job. There come 
times in the life of every man 
who is not an owner of the busi- 
ness in which he earns his liveli- 
hood, when his work seems unim- 
portant to him. 

“His individual efforts seem to 
him to count for little in the 
progress of the organization of 
which he is a part. He realizes 
the importance of the whole but 
forgets the importance of even its 
smallest parts. He overlooks the 
fact that no matter what his job, 
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if he is doing it well, he is helping 
in the organization’s success by his 
part in it. He is apt to feel espe- 
cially at the start of a new year, 
that he is not being appreciated or 
noticed by the owners of the busi- 
ness. His present compensation 
may begin to look small, though 
the big job that would entitle him 
to greater financial recognition 
still remains to be done. 

“It is worth while to remember 
that the men who are able to look 
back from the autumn of life and 
tell how they started as an office 
boy, a clerk in a country store, a 
steamfitter’s assistant or in some 
other humble role, are those who 
did their own job better than it 
had been done before, and then 
looked to the job ahead. But they 
did their own job first, better than 
it had ever been done before. To 
every man the thing he can do 
should be a source of satisfaction 
and modest pride. That is his con- 
tribution to the universe, his addi- 
tion to the sum of things which 
make up the world of his day. 
Incidentally, he is making his liv- 
ing by it and that means more 
than a little. But aside from the 
utilitarian side of the question, 
there is the personal satisfaction 
of achievement, of playing a real 
part in the drama of life which 
is going on about us and which 
links the past of this world to 
the future. There is or should 
be real pride in achievement by 
itself. It is not necessary to call 
attention to achievement. It can’t 
help being noticed. 

“In certain places in Ireland 
there are little mountains of stone, 
marking spots where memorable 
events occurred. Upon these piles, 
each passerby throws a_ stone 
as his contribution to the joint 
memory. In some such _ way, 
each man casts into the life of 
his times and the history of his 
business his personal achievement, 
the thing that he can do. He is 
justified in taking pride in that 
thing and in magnifying its im- 
portance to himself, whether it be 
opening up a new continent or 
opening up the morning’s mail. It 
stands for himself, just as truly 
as his vote does; more truly than 
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his obituary will. What a man is 
may be the measure of his value to 
himself, but what he can do is the 
measure of his value to the world. 
That value can’t stay hidden from 
the men who run the business. A 
certain amount of value is ex- 
pected from every man on the com- 
pany’s payroll. Else he wouldn’t 
there. 

“The man who will throw his 
pebble into the pile of his organ- 
ization’s success, and then add a 
few unexpected pebbles, is the 
man who is building upon the 
solid foundation of his own job, 
the best sort of assurance for his 
future advancement. The man 
who will use his present job as a 
stepping stone must build some- 
thing of himself into his job. No 
job ever holds a man down. It is 
what he does with his job that 
counts for or against him. The 
man and his job help each other 
along the road of real progress 
if the man puts more into the job 
than he takes out. For jobs grow 
as the man grows. Your job will 
grow as you make it grow. Your 
branch can get up among the 
leaders. Your territory is as good 
a territory as any. You are as 
good a leader of men as we have 
on the whole force. You know 
how to give the men under you 
the sort of ideas which will help 
their customers sell more. They 
can’t stop you if you will apply 
the knowledge you have to your 
present problem and will pass on 
to the men who are working with 
you the same sort of real selling 
ability which made you one of the 
best salesmen we ever had in the 
home office. Your job is right 
where you are now. 

“It’s a big, important job and, 
if I know you, I know you'll wade 
in and handle it the way we all 
expect you to. The quota for your 
territory this year is a reasonable 
one, You and your men may beat 
it. We know last year’s story in 
full, the extenuating circum- 
stances, the outside troubles, the 
final result. We know something 
of the way you feel right now. 
We felt that way once but we 
forgot it in the job of doing a 
better piece of work the next 
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year no matter what. happened. 
We are with you and believe you 
in your work. We will give you 
every bit of help in our power. 
And we expect big things from 
you this year: The sort of things 
which will make it possible to 
carry out our future hopes and 
plans for you as one of the key 
men in the company. 

“Tt is a new deal all around. 
The possibilities are there and we 
are all sure you are going to 
measure up to them, and more.” 

Whether or not such a letter 
with its curious mixture of in- 
spirational and practical material 
was the best possible way to an- 
swer the man who was discour- 
aged and stale on his work, was 
the question in the vice-president’s 
mind. 

Before letting me answer, he 
produced the reply from the 
branch manager. It was full of 
thanks, good feeling and signs of 
a determination to go out and 
break all records this year. Per- 
haps almost any friendly letter 
from the boss would have pro- 
duced a similar effect. If credit, 
however, may be given the home- 
ly philosophy and genuine sin- 
cerity of the letter, rather than 
the fact that it came from the 
chief, then the general inspira- 
tional letter to meet a general sit- 
uation has at least one victory to 
its credit. 


Large Increase in Automotive 
Exports 


Breaking all previous records by 
reaching valuations of $202,686,208 for 
the first eleven months of 1924, automo- 
tive exports from the United States for 
the twelve months of last year are ex- 
pected to exceed the 1923 total by $50,- 
000,000, despite decreased domestic pro- 
duction, according to the Department of 
Commerce. If December produced ex- 
ports of the same value as the earlier 
months of the year, the total for 1924 
will be $220,000,000, an increase of 
nearly 30 per cent over 1923. 


With Armco Culvert & Flume 


Association 

Anton S. Rosing, formerly assistant 
manager of the a vertising and_publi- 
cations bureau of the Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, ~” ae appoint- 
ed —s, re the Armco 
Culvert Flume Leh adeatens? As- 
sociation, " pialletownl Ohio. 
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How Pyrene Gets Dealer 
Co-operation 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
Newark, N. J., relies on its advertising 
in consumer publications to put 
the story of quality on its Of'n 
tire chains, according to B 
of the company. Business papers also are 
used. This copy is largely devoted to the 
window displays and dealer helps which 
are furnished free, he said, and its pup 
pose is solely to tell the dealer what the 
company is doing to help him ge 
chains. 

“Our own salesmen and missi 
men make it a point to check up a 
personal calls to find out whether or 
not the jobber is using our material,” 
Mr. Bunnell informs Printers’ Ing 
The company’s advertising program ex 
tends through the chain season which is 
from October to February. 
material is not furnished jobbers in ex- 
cessive quantities, the company 
ferring to allow jobbers to request the 
amounts needed. 

t 


Advertising Explains Service 
Breakdown 


New Year’s Eve found the Yellow 
Cab Company, Philadelphia, _ insuf- 
ficiently equipped to supply the de 
mands of the pete for its taxis. Fol- 
lowing the holiday there was a hea 
snowstorm which kept up this deautel 
Newspaper advertising immediately was 
used by the company to tell the pub- 
lic of the reasons for this breakdown in 
service. 

The copy explained that on New 
Year’s Eve Yellow taxis carried 60,000 
passengers a combined distance of 
125,000 miles and although a _ huge 
force of telephone operators was em- 
ployed, they were unable to answer 
all calls for service. A number of 
people were not able even to get 
company on the wire. These explana 
tions were followed by an announce 
ment that 100 new taxis had been 
ordered to protect the public against 
any similar inconvenience. 

! 


Metropolitan St Stores Sales 
Increase 


The Metropolitan 5 to 50 Cent Stores, 
Inc, New York, reports earnings of 
$1,428,836 for December, 1924, com- 
pared with $1,407,032 for the same month 
last year, a gain of $21,804 or 1.5 per 
cent. Earnings for the year of 1924 
were $7,879,028, against $7,521,698 in 
1923, an increase of $357,330 or 4.7 per 
cent. The company operated sixteen less 
stores during the greater part of 1924 
than in 1923. 


Rickenbacker Buys Trippensee 
Body Corporation 
The Rickenbacker Motor Company, 
Detroit, has acquired complete con 
of the Trippensee Closed Body Corpora- 
tion. Frank Trippensee has been ele 
a director of the Rickenbacker company. 
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Procter & Gar 


HE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY, af 

five consecutive years of Street Car advertisi 
throughout the United States, have made a new long te 
contract for every city on our list. 

The two cards at the top represent their present sty 
of Street Car advertisements—those at the bottom we 
used a couple of years ago. 

Although the baby card did not show any name | 
address, the advertiser was “flooded with requests” ft 
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‘The test - 

To be safe for 
fine things,a 
soap should be 
safe for your face. 


ave Renewed 


during 1921.. The card was again displayed in 1922 
nd Procter & Gamble wrote, ‘“We have been amazed 
find that the requests for it are larger this year than 
ey were last.” 

Street Car advertising must have tremendous force 
hen it will influence women to find out the name 
md address of a manufacturer and make them 
member, when they reach home, to write a letter for a 
nr card. 


RTISING COMPANY 








: Work Demanding 


RESPON SIBILITY | 


yore of printing is merely a 
succession of okays. When 
Goldmann delivers the finished 
product the various signatures 
of the organization record mute 
testimony that the job is “Oll 
Korrekt.” 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since &ighteen ae Six 
Telephone FRANKLIN 4520 


VERSATILITY : “The ability to produce with 
equal facility work of widely varying 
character and requirements.” 


One of a series of advertisements on the Versatility of the Goldmann Plant i 
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Don’t Aim Your Copy at 
Don Quixote 


Men Are Not So Romantic That They Will Not Respond to Fact Copy 


By Albert Leffingwell 


tener] a magician on a 
darkened stage, turning with 
hushed voice and sweeping gestures, 
to a button set in the wall. The 
audience holds its breath. He 
presses the button—and floods the 
hall with light. 

In 1840 that would have got him 
quite a hand. Today we all know 
what electricity can do. 

Similarly, many current stories 
about advertising fall with a dull 
thud into anticlimax. To cite a 


healthy growth in sales volume as 
evidence of the power of advertis- 
Everyone 


ing is beside the point. 
knows it works. 

Any automobile will get you 
over the ground faster than you 
can walk. What the motorist 
wants to know is: how much 
mileage is he getting for the money 
he spends? 

There is no rule-of-thumb which 
will measure automatically the 
power of an advertising campaign. 
But it is worth while to remem- 
ber this: 

There are two kinds of products. 
One—like an overcoat—is some- 
thing that fills a long-established 
want. The other—like a balloon 
tire—is something to which people 
are still unaccustomed and _ indif- 
ferent. 

If the former, a product faces— 
these days—a crowd of eloquent 
competitors. To establish a con- 
scious preference for your offering 
demands the strongest sales effort 
you can apply. 

If the latter, competition may 
not trouble you yet, but you have 
a tremendous weight of sheer 
inertia to overcome. This complex 
modern life of ours makes in- 
numerable demands on time and at- 
tention. To form a new habit, to 
persuade people that they need it 
at all, your product must be backed 


"Reprinted from’ the J. Walter ‘Thomp- 
son Company’s “News Bulletin.” 


by more than mere casual sug- 
gestion. 

That is why sheer publicity (as 
distinct from. skilful selling) is 
passing. That is why the bare 
announcement,. the vague gen- 
erality, the unsupported claim, 
grow more and more wasteful year 
by year. 

Several factors, of course, make 
this truer of some products than 
of others. Take cost. The higher 
the price of an article, the harder 
it will be (broadly speaking) to 
get people to try it. Men don’t 
invest in a heating system with 
the same gesture of magnificent 
recklessness that they try a new 
cigar. 

Or take performance. Some 
products offer a service instantly 
and easily credible; an Oriental 
rug, an accurate firearm, an ef- 
ficient vacuum cleaner. With others, 
performance is not so easily de- 
termined : a throat tablet that really 
kills germs, an extraordinarily 
effective toothpaste, a unique paint. 


NEED FOR INTENSIVE SELLING 


But these are differences of de- 
gree only. The _ generalization 
holds true that selling your reader 
thoroughly is becoming more and 
more necessary every year, in pro- 
portion as it becomes more and 
more difficult. 

Now we should expect to find 
this truth recognized—more than 
anywhere else—in advertising to 
men, though perhaps still neglected 
in appealing to women. 

We should expect to find con- 
crete information, facts, figures, 
reasons, being brought to bear on 
the practical male—even if delicate 
innuendo, glamour,. atmosphere 
were still the main- weapons for 
the feminine market. 

That’s what one would expect. 
A little study of current adyer- 
tising pages reveals “the ‘rather 
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startling fact that it’s almost the 
other way round. 

Advertising to women shows, on 
the whole, more thorough sales- 
manship than advertising to men. 

To any such statement, of course, 
there are scores of exceptions. But 
the fact remains that exclusively 
feminine appeals are generally 
concrete, practical, informative— 
while a surprising amount of the 
advertising to men still relies 
chiefly on staccato enthusiasm. 

The advertising pages of the 
great women’s magazines tell you 
just why this milk is richer, that 
coffee better, this household ap- 
pliance more effective, that toilet 
requisite essential. Indifference is 
broken down by skilful interpreta- 
tion—not in terms of solid steel 
ball bearings, but in terms of 
freedom from backache. Prestige, 
“atmosphere” still play their part: 
Paris models and hand-painted 
furniture exert all their old 
charm; but a vaguely pleasant 


impression is not enough: you find 


also a concrete selling thought 
that sticks... . ; 

Now look at the advertising of 
tires. Or men’s clothing. Or 
tobacco (to mention just three of 
the biggest masculine advertising 
fields). 

Exceptions, of course—but they 
only make the general rule more 
noticeable: unsupported superla- 
tives. Impotent generalities. ‘“Par- 
ticular people demand them.” 
“They represent supreme quality.” 
“The sign of service.” “Oh boy! 
They’re great!” 

You could exchange logotypes 
and the world would never know 
” * * * 

Is this curious difference justi- 
fied? Are men _natural-born 
spenders who don’t give a whoop 
for value received if something 
tickles their fancy? 

Or is it rather that women, as 
purchasers for the whole house- 
hold, have got to count the pen- 
nies more carefully than men? A 
woman will visit six stores to save 
sixty cents. A man won’t. Has 
pressure of circumstances made 
women more careful buyers— 
more anxious than men about 
quality and valve? 
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That is partly true, perhaps. 
But it’s not the only answer. 
Perhaps a better explanation is 
pressure of competition. 

Groceries, drugs, toilet articles 
—all purchased mainly by women 
—were the earliest products to be 
standardized and advertised ex- 
tensively. Whether it was soap, 
or breakfast food, or cold cream 
that she wanted, a woman found 
a dozen advertisers bidding for 
her favor. 

Even two years ago, of the 
twenty leading national adver- 
tisers, twelve were selling almost 
exclusively to women, and only 
two exclusively to men. 

That competitive pressure has 
forced manufacturers to interpret 
their offerings to women as ex- 
actly, as convincingly as they 
knew how. Mere announcement, 
mere atmosphere, wasn’t enough. 
They had to sell hard. 

Today competitive pressure is 
becoming an equally vital factor in 
selling to men. In every industry, 
production curves are rising. To 
make demand keep pace with out- 
put is growing more difficult every 
year. To utilize every selling 
force to the full becomes more 
and more imperative. And so, in 
every field, the volume of adver- 
tising is steadily increasing. 

More tires, more roofing, more 
masculine underwear than ever 
before. More advertisers are go- 
ing to try to sell them. To get 
action on your story is going to 
prove harder and harder. 

No one will seriously contend 
that men are not at least as diffi- 
cult to sell as women. Or as 
anxious to get value for their 
money. Or as willing to listen— 
when you can find something real 
to say. 

Then why not find it—and say 


it 


Gain in General Electric 
Orders 


Orders received by the General 
Electric Company, Sch tady, N. Y., 
for the three month period ended De- 
cember 31, 1924, totaled $80,009,978, 
compared with $74,454,442 for the 
same quarter in 1923, an increase of 
7 per cent. For the year 1924, orders 
totaled $283,107,697 as compared with 
$304,199,746 in 1923. 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 


In 1923, PICTORIAL REVIEW gave 


e ‘ 
_ an excess average monthly circulation 
| 
| 


(above the figures on which the rates 
were based) of over 327,000 net paid 


copies per month. 


In 1924, in spite of the fact that we 
voluntarily cut off over 180,000 sub- 
scriptions which were sent to us by one 
subscription agency, but which were 
based on a monthly installment plan, 
we still gave an excess circulation (to 
nearly every advertiser, as they had 
contracts in at old rates), of nearly 
200,000 net paid copies per month, 
above the circulation on which their 
rates were based. 


For 1925, we are guaranteeing an av- 
erage monthly circulation of 2,300,000 
copies (of which at least 95% is to be 
net paid). 


This is not only the largest circulation 
guaranteed by any woman’s magazine, 
but is the largest circulation of any 15c 
magazine. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 
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EVIDENCE OF 
LEADERSHIP 


The Sun published 13,268,308 lines of 
advertising in 1924. This represents a 
gain of more than two and a half mil- 
lion lines in total space. 





National advertisers in 1924 preferred 
The Sun to.any other New York Eve- 
ning Newspaper, and used 3,018,102 
lines—a gain of almost six hundred and 
fifty thousand lines over the year 1923. 


In 1924 The Sun published 1,402,838 
lines of Radio advertising—a far greater 
lineage than any other New York News- 
paper. 


The advertising lineage in the New 
York Sun continues its upward swing. 
The reader and advertising confidence 
which the Sun enjoys has made it an 
outstanding factor in successful advertis- 
ing campaigns in the New York Market. 


A very rigid censorship on 
advertising 1s maintained 


by The Sun 


280 Broadway New York 
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Taking Advantage of a Competitive 
Discovery 


How the Eduard Van Dam Diamond Company Brought Out a Moderate 
Competitor in Its Own Field 


By Ralph Crothers 


\ HEN the rich and powerful 
'Y Nizam of Hyderabad years 
ago paid more than $1,500,000 for 
the famous Victoria diamond, 
he started a fashion which has 
persisted for years. The Victoria 
diamond was a big blue-white ob- 
long brilliant which weighed 180 
carats. The wealthy Nizam 
wanted size and brilliance and he 
paid real money for the combina- 
tion. 

More recently the debutante 
who calls her girl friend over into 
a corner to show her the still 
secret solitaire wants to be able 
to display the same qualities in 
her stone, which means _ that 
Old Man Ellis’ son, only three 
years out of Princeton, has had 
to go to his father for help to 
raise the necessary thousand dol- 
lars and more, buy a stone from 
a bargain diamond seller and get 
stuck, or put off the engagement 
for years and years. Diamonds 
are meant to look big and beauti- 
ful. They must make a show, else 
why buy them? The tendency for 
the young lover to spend money 
for big stones, has complicated 
the job of the diamond men from 
mine to cutter and retailer. The 
continual demand for the larger 
stones ran their price up and made 
smaller stones, of the same lustre 
and quality, less valuable by com- 
parison. 

During the years since the great 
diamond mines in South Africa 
were discovered in 1870, the art 
of diamond cutting and polishing 
has taken big strides forward. 
The Eduard Van Dam Diamond 
Company became one of the 
largest and best known companies 
in Holland, where diamond cut- 
ting is a big and important in- 
dustry. The constantly rising 
prices of large diamonds led many 
people to seek a gem which while 
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valuable and real, would make its 
principal bid for popularity with 
beauty. 

Finally an inventor established 
the fact that reflection and re- 
fraction resulting from proper 
angles in cutting would not de- 
crease in proportion to the di- 
minishing size of a stone, or to a 
decreasing number of facets. He 
found that small sections fitted 
together in a certain manner give 
the effect of the upper side of a 
large stone so popular with the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and _ his 
successors who want to make 
a show to please the recipient of 
the diamond. 

Patent claims for the idea and 
system of assembly were made in 
the summer of 1923. The process 
made the new assembled stone 
which looked like the single big 
stone, much cheaper. Yet it was 
a real diamond, assembled instead 
of cut of one piece. The assem- 
bled stone is octagonal in outline 
and has nine sections, of which 
the central section is the largest. 
It is secured by four platinum 
prongs at the corners of the cen- 
tral section. The nine sections 
are seated on a metal framework 
which is invisible from the top. 


LOOKED LIKE A PRICE WAR 


Here was an invention which 
made real competition for the 
larger stones at a cost of one 
quarter of the big solitaire stone. 
The Van Dam Diamond Company, 
one would naturally suppose, would 
oppose a new idea which made of 
genuine small diamonds a prac- 
tically perfect illusion of the 
single large diamond of high 
quality. Many companies in the 
past have watched a competitive 
invention come into their field 
and by turning down the oppor- 
tunity to share in it. have left the 
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way wide open for a competing 
company to come in and build a 
big business on the lower priced 
product. It is natural perhaps 
for the company with the higher 
priced line to pass up the chance 
to sell lower priced goods also, 
because of a fear that its dealers 
and customers would lose confi- 
dence in the older product if the 
newer and cheaper one were 
pushed aggressively. 

The Van Dam company, how- 


(hhe Assembled Diamond) 


A Siti Supreme 


The finer jewclry stores everywhere are show- 
ing this latest creation of genuine diamond. Sec- 
tions of finest quality, cut at scientifically correct 
angles, and fitted together as a solitaire. 

Arm’s length away—it is a solitaire, but very 
much less in price. It is readily taken to be a 
single emerald-cut or brilliant by persons of finest 
taste and discrimination. 

Diamonds cu: by the Eduard Van Dam fac 

tones im Holland—=the finest-im the world. 
NATIONAL DIAMOND ASSEMBLERS, Inc. 

439 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Coprmaht. 1924 


> 
: =, 


ADVERTISED AS A QUALITY PRODUCT IN ITS OWN RIGHT 


ever, took up the new idea, in- 
vestigated it, considered carefully 
the large market which existed 
for cheaper assembled diamonds 
and then incorporated a_ sub- 
sidiary company, the National 
Diamond Assemblers, to market 
the new product. The old dia- 
mond company realized that there 
is a large market for a more 
reasonably priced product and felt 
that genuine diamonds, assembled 
by the new method, would be 
bought by men who otherwise 
would have to purchase a tiny 
diamond for an engagement ring, 
gift bracelet or earrings. The 
new product was called “N. D. A. 
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the assembled diamond,” and ap 
aggressive sales and advertising 
campaign was begun a few months 
ago. 

Space is being used in a list 
of national magazines and ip 
theatre programs. The copy is 
frank and interesting. It says: 

The finer jewelry stores everywhere 
are showing this latest creation of geny. 
ine diamonds. Sections of finest quality, 
cut at scientifically correct angles, and 
fitted together as a solitaire. 

Arm’s length away—it is a solitaire, 

but very much less in price. 
It is readily taken to bea 
single emerald-cut or bril. 
liant by persons of finest 
taste and discrimination, 


On a black back- 
ground at the side of 
the copy the N. D. A. 
is shown compared 
with a solitaire of 
equal size and beauty. 
The only tie-up in the 
copy with the older 
company is the state- 
ment “the interests be- 
hind N. D. A. are the 
largest and most expe- 





Ti 
are the largest and most exper 
enced im the diamond worl 


rienced in the diamond 
world” and another in 
italics which says 
“diamonds cut by the 
Eduard Van Dam fac- 
tories in Holland—the 
finest in the world.” 
, The assembled dia- 
mond is being distrib- 
uted through regular 
jewelry channels as 
are the more expen- 
sive single stones, and 
the company feels that even at this 
early date real progress has been 
made in persuading both the retail 
jeweler and the diamond purchas- 
ing public that a new idea has 
been brought into the diamond 
business. 

There will always be a certain 
proportion of people who will want 
the expensive one stone solitaire. 
The progress of marketing the 
competing lower-priced diamond by 
means of a subsidiary company 
formed by the older maker 0! 
the more expensive product will 
be watched with interest by com- 
panies which are faced with a 
similar problem. 


a 
behind N'D-A 
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Advertisers Association 
Condemns Quack Advertising 


Advertising of medical preparations 
which are offered as preventives of di- 
seases considered incurable is condemned 
in a resolution which has been adopted 
by the Association of National Adver- 
tisers. This closely follows the appeal 
of the National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World calling for the co-operation of 
advertising interests in combatting this 
disreputable form of advertising. This 
appeal was reported in the January 1 is- 
sue of Printers’ INK under the title 
‘An Outrageous Use of Advertising.” 

The resolution directs the secretary 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers to send a copy of the resolution to 
every member with the request that each 
member send a copy to each publication 
in which space is used. 


Publishers to Keep Calendar of 
Special ‘“Weeks” 


In order to avoid conflicts in weeks 
set aside tor special sales drives and ad- 
vertising campaigns, the Periodical Pub- 
lishers’ Association, New York, has in- 
stituted a calendar in which each one 
of these weeks is registered as they are 
announced by manufacturers. This in- 
formation will be given out with discre- 
tion. The name of the firm in each case 
will be withheld but the class of product 
and the date will be given in answer to 
inquiries. It is the purpose of this cal- 
endar to protect manufacturers from 
doubling up on_ campaigns, especially 
those which would require dealers to dis- 
play or advertise more than one product 
at one time. 


Advertising Business Formed 
at Buffalo 


The Fowler Advertising Bureau is 
the name of a new advertising business 
— at Buffalo by John S. Fowler 

Benjamin Fowler. John S. Fowler 
for some time has been engaged in sales 
advisory work. Benjamin Fowler is ad- 
vertising manager of the Wm. Hengerer 
Company, Buffalo, from which, he will 
resign on March 1 


F. C. Eibell with Republic 
Varnish Company 


F. C. Ejibell, formerly with 
vertising department of the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn., has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Republic Varnish 
Company, Newark, N. J. 


the ad- 


Form Publishers’ Representa- 
tive Business at Atlanta 


Stephen Styron and Caughey Cul- 
pepper have started a publishers’ repre- 
sentative business at Atlanta, Ga. 

The new firm will represent the South- 
eastern Hotel Journal, Jacksonville, 
Fla., and a list of religious publications. 
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Registers Slogans for Safety 
Retncke-Etitis Company 
Curcaco, Jan. 15, 1925 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: : 

We should like to register the iwo fol. 
lowing slogans in the interest of our 
clients, the American Chain Company, 
Inc. These slogans have already ap. 
peared in advertisements, and will be 
applied to the various products of the 
American Chain Company and subsidiary 
companies, in which safety is the pri 
mary objective: 

“In Business for Your Safety.” (T 
be used as the general slogan of the 
American Chain Company, Bridgeport, 


Conn.) 

“Fight the National Plague—Acci 
dents.” (To be used for headlines, pos 
ters, and in other ways as a slogan t 
promote the general idea of safety.) 

ReincKE-Ettis Company 
L. A. Gratam 
Vice-President 


Purchasing Agents Standardize 
Buying Records 


_ Buying forms used to record the order 
ing and invoicing of goods purchased 
have been standardized. The adopted 
forms were recommended for use in all 
branches of industry and commerce at a 
national conference of purchasing agents 
which was held at Washington on Janu 
ary 14, under the auspices of the Divi 
sion of Simplified Practice of the Depart: 
ment of Commerce. The conference, 
which was called at the request of the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, was attended by representatives 
of forty-five organizations. 

The adopted forms include a standard 
invoice, purchase order and inquiry 
forms. It is estimated that an annual 
aggregate saving of $15,000,000 will fol 
low this simplification of office documen 
tation. 


Join Dorrance, Sullivan & 


Company 

Glenn Pierce has joined the art staff, 
and R. J. Cook, the service staff, of 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, New 
York advertising agency. Mr. Pierce 
was formerly with the art ff of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., advertising agency, 
also of New York. Mr. Cook was 
formerly on the sales staff of the Rob 
ert Gair Company, New York. 


“The Outlook” Appoints 


Western Representative 
The Outlook, New York, has appointed 
F, E. M. Cole, Inc., publishers’ repre 
sentative, Chicago, as its Western ad 
vertising representative. 


Will Join “Popular Radio” 


Walter L. Raymond, advertising man- 
ager of The Upson Company, lL kport, 
Y., will join Popular Radi New 
York, on February 1 as manager of its 
service department. 
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A lead of 58%. 
i in Classified 


(T 


f the 
report, 


: Advertising 


Jan. 22 


During 1924 the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, with no Sunday edition, carried 
2,888,032 lines of -classified advertising; 
the second paper, the Globe, in its week 
day editions carried 1,822,039 lines, giv- 
ing the Transcript a lead of well over a 
million lines---a lead of 58% in the week 
day field. 


Figures like these require no elabor- 
ation. They speak to advertisers 
in the language advertisers talk 


Boston Evening Crausrript 


Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


National Advertising Kepresentatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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‘How Farmers Respond 
to Music’s Appeal 
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ONG farm evenings demand recrea- 
tion and music has the call in many 
farm home. 


ulbransen Company sensed this de- 
mand. In 1917, when it started adver- 
ising the Gulbransen Registering Pi- 
no, farm papers were at once put on 
he list. This concern has been a con- 
inuous farm paper advertiser. 


[he company today has a production 
of 100 Registering Pianos a day. The 

ajority of these are sold through deal- 
rs in the rural field—where farmers 
dominate a dealer’s trade. 


iy. gt you doubt whether farm papers can 

“help you sell your product, remember 
his bit of Gulbransen history. This 
office or any farm paper will gladly give 
you further information. 


uj Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 
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Minnesota’s Farm Wealth 


Gains $100,000,000 


1924 Value of Principal Crops to 
Grower is Figured at $364 161,000 


The agricultural wealth of Minnesota registered 
. a net gain of nearly $100,000,000 in 1924 from 
grain alone. The 1924 farm value of the state’s 
principal crops totaled $364,161,000, an increase 
of $96,968,000 over the 1923 total of $267,193,000. 


Minnesota’s dairy and livestock industry main- 
tained its pace in creating an additional income 
for its farmers in the form of monthly cream and 
produce checks. 


Benefit from this tremendous farm income now 
flowing into trade channels by including the 
Northwest in your sales and advertising pro- 
gram. 


The Farmer covers the Northwest with its 
weekly message to one hundred thirty thousand 
farm readers. 


In the better counties of this territory, The 
Farmer is read by one out of two farmers on 
every rural route out of every postoffice. Write 
for map showing distribution of crop values. It 
will show you where to concentrate your sales 
efforts. 


95 Madison Ave., 
New York 
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This Plan Harvests Two Sales 
Where One Grew Before 


How the Republic Motor 


Truck Company Gets 


Additional Business 


from Present Customers 


By Walter P. Hanson 


Of the Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc. 


the modern selling of all sorts 
of products, from household 
brushes to motor trucks, the sale 
is merely the first step in the 
manufacturer’s contact with his 
customer. The customer has 
come to expect a continuous re- 
lationship with the company which 
advertises its wares to him and 
this habit is of vital importance 
to the producer. It enables the 
factory to keep its finger on the 
pulse of its buyers—to know 
whether the product is proving 
satisfactory, to obtain suggestions 
for changes and improvements, 
and, most important of all, to be 
on the alert when the consumer is 
ready to buy again. 

The method employed by the 
Republic Motor Truck Company, 
Inc., for maintaining this continu- 
ous contact is a simple one. Yet 
like so many simple deyices it is 
extremely effective. 

This company sells its motor 
trucks through a national organ- 
ization of distributors and deal- 
ers. In some cases, the distribu- 
tor sells direct to the consumer, in 
others to the dealer, who in turn 
sells to the consumer. 

Every truck shipped from the 
factory has attached to it a cer- 
tificate for which a charge of five 
dollars is made to the distributor. 
This five dollar charge is included 
in the total price which the dis- 
tributor pays for the truck, so 
that he pays for the certificate 
automatically, just as he pays for 
the tires or any other part of the 
truck. 

This five dollar charge is held 
against the distributor until the 
certificate is returned by him to 
the factory sales department com- 
pletely filled out. If the truck is 
sold by the distributor, to a con- 
sumer, the distributor sees that 
the certificate is filled out and 


sends it in to the factory fora five 
dollar credit. If the distributor 
resells the truck to a dealer, the 
five dollar charge is passed along 
to the dealer, who, in turn, is re- 
quired to have the certificate filled 
out, returning it to the distributor 
for a five dollar rebate. The dis- 
tributor then sends the certificate 
back to the factory, whereupon 
he obtains a credit for the five 
dollars which was _ originally 
charged to him at the time the 
truck was shipped from the fac- 
tory. This all sounds somewhat 
complex, but it really works out 
very simply. The certificate it- 
self, in addition to calling for the 
signature, address and business of 
the purchaser of the truck, asks 
the following questions: 


For what purpose will truck be used? 

What trucks previously owned? 

Ii this truck replaces an old one, of 
what make? 

How many Republics have you now in 
service? 

How many horses does this truck re 
place? 

What is the radius of your delivery? 

Average daily mileage with horses? 
With trucks? 

Why did you purchase this truck? 


It will be seen that the answers 
to these questions give the factory 
a fairly complete record of the 
sale which is useful for statistics 
as well as for future follow-up. 

When the certificate is returned 
to the factory, it passes first 
through the service department, 
where a record is made of the 
name, model and serial number 
for reference when replacement 
parts are ordered by the pur- 
chaser. 

After passing through the 
treasurer’s office for proper issu- 
ance of credit, the certificate is 
sent to the general sales manager’s 
office. The name and address are 
noted and the following letter is 
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sent out over the signature of the 
general sales manager to the pur- 
chaser : 


My Dear Mr. Jones: 

Please accept my very sincere thanks 
for the confidence you have shown in 
the Republic product and the Republic 
factory by your recent purchase of a 
Republic truck. 

want you to know that we are 
vitally interested in the future per- 
formance of your truck and will be 
extremely glad to receive a letter from 
you after your truck has been driven 
a sufficient length of time to enable you 
to form an opinion about it. 

We feel that our responsibility to Re- 
public owners does not end with the 
completion of the sale and we are de- 
sirous of keeping in intimate touch with 
them at all times so that we may know 
just what degree of satisfaction our 
trucks are giving. 

You will be interested to know that 
we are placing your name on our mail- 
ing list to receive our magazine, “Haul- 
age Hints,” as it is issued from time to 
time. 


The certificate then is routed to 
the advertising department and 
the name is placed on the owner 
mailing list to receive the factory 
magazine, “Haulage Hints,” and 
other literature and letters which 
are sent out from time to time to 
the owners of Republic trucks. 

Sixty days later, another letter 
is sent to the owner—this time 
from the advertising manager, 
asking the owner what his experi- 
ence has been. It reads as follows: 


My Dear Mr. Jones: 

Now that you have been operating 
your Republic truck for a_ sufficient 
length of time to have formed an opin- 
ion about it, I am wondering if you 
would be kind enough to drop us a 
line, telling just what you think of its 
performance. ie 

We make this request in all sincerity, 
Mr. Jones, because in this matter of 
truck satisfaction we feel that your 
interests are identical with ours. If your 
Republic is doing what you expected it 
would do, we’ll be mighty glad to know 
it. If it isn’t, we want to know that, 


too. 

Incidentally, would it be possible for 
you to send us a photograph of your new 
truck in actual operation? As_ = 
know, we publish a magazine entitled, 
‘‘Haulage Hints,” which contains inter- 
esting news for Republic owners. I am 
sure a picture of your truck would look 
well in the magazine. Besides, it 
wouldn’t be bad advertising for your 
business. : ; 

Assuring you of our continued. inter- 
est in the satisfactory performance of 
your Republic trucks, I am 


These letters invariably bring 
back interesting answers, and also 
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a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion. The owner has had his 
truck a sufficient length of time 
to have formed an opinion about 
it and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred he replies in a frank, sin- 
cere manner. In some instances 
these letters have been the means of 
clearing up a slight difficulty or 
misunderstanding, which, although 
trivial, might have led to serious 
misunderstandings if allowed to 
continue. This entire collection 
of letters also provides convincing 
material for testimonial booklets, 
advertisements, etc. 

Of course, the distributor or 
dealer ordinarily maintains a close 
contact with the truck owners in 
his territory, but there are oc- 
casions when the factory letters 
uncover a situation which is un- 
known to the dealer and which 
requires smoothing out. 

Just recently a letter was re- 
ceived from an owner in the 
Southwest stating that he was 
well satisfied with his truck, but 
that the solid tire on one of the 
rear wheels was defective and had 
chipped off in large pieces within 
a very few weeks after the truck 
had been put in operation. In this 
instance, the owner resided in a 
city fifty, miles distant from the 
distributing point. He had writ- 
ten to the distributor about the de- 
fective tire, he said, but had re- 
ceived no reply. 

Naturally, he was exasperated 
at this apparent negligence on the 
part of the distributor, and said 
so in his letter to the factory. 
Investigation showed that the let- 
ter had never been received by the 
distributor, and the latter had as- 
sumed that everything was rosy 
so far as that particular pur- 
chaser was concerned. The situ- 
ation, of course, was adjusted at 
once to the complete satisfaction 
of the owner. Later in the year 
he purchased another truck of the 
same make—an indication of his 
attitude toward the distributor 
and the parent company as well. 
Had the matter never been ad- 
justed, it is quite possible that his 
next purchase would have been 
another make of truck. : 

In addition to the factory litera- 
ture which is sent to the owner 
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It would be easter 
to run an “Ap-proving Plant” 


When we established the Priscilla Proving Plant, we 
also established this rule : 
“Products found unsatisfactory after thorough 
testing shall not be awarded a Certificate of 
Approval, nor shall they be advertised in 
Modern Priscilla.” 
Every time we “turn'down” a product that has been 
adversely reported upon by engineer or chemist— or 
by our Housekeepers — we lose a prospective adver- 
tiser, for the time being at least. 
But we will not lower our standards and make the 
Proving Plant an “Ap-proving Plant” because— 
The more than 600,000 readers of Modern Priscilla 
look upon its advertising pages as a directory of 
merchandise whose merit has been proved. 
And it is their confidence in Modern Priscilla’s ad- 
vertisements — their preference for Priscilla-advertised 
goods—that makes this magazine so valuable a 
medium for advertising the things women buy. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
The Trade Paper of the Home 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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list, and which keeps owners fully 
informed concerning improve- 
ments and new models, a return 
form of some kind is sent to them 
at least twice a year, asking them 
when they will require additional 
truck equipment and in what par- 
ticular models they are interested. 
A substantial percentage of re- 
turns is received from each of 
these mailings and a number of 
sales are traceable each year to 
this source, 


SALES ORGANIZATION IS PLEASED 
WITH THE PLAN 


Naturally, the successful opera- 
tion of the plan requires the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the 
distributors and dealers. The 
Republic Truck Company has ex- 
perienced no difficulty on this 
score. 

When the plan was first an- 
nounced, practically the entire 
selling organization enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the idea, including 
the five dollar charge for the cer- 
tificates. Of course the entire plan 
had to be explained in detail, and 
the advantages of the close tie-up 
with the owners were especially 
stressed from the dealers’ stand- 
point. As soon as the scheme was 
put in operation, its very nature 
of automatically penalizing those 
dealers who failed to return the 
certificates insured its success. 
Few truck dealers would know- 
ingly overlook an opportunity to 
— hands on a five dollar 

il 

A check-up for ten months in 
1924 shows that 95 per cent of the 
certificates sent out during that 
time have been filled in and re- 
turned to the factory. Additional 
ones undoubtedly will come filter- 
ing through, making an even 
higher percentage. In some in- 
stances, the dealers showed a 
laxity in obtaining all the infor- 
mation called for, but after the 
five dollar credit had been held 
up once or twice, and the reason 
for doing so explained, this diffi- 
culty did not recur. 

New distributors and dealers 
invariably approve the idea, be- 
cause they are quick to see its 
advantages from a purely selfish 
standpoint. 
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Estate Stove Company Plans 
Larger Campaign 


A larger advertising campaign in 1925 
than ever before in Se Bintecy is olen. 
ned by The Estate Stove Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. Two-page spreads in 
color will be used in two national mag. 
azines. During the spring months the 
company’s “Cellarless House” advertis. 
ing of last year will be continued, 
“Free Coal” will be the mid-summer 
copy angle. In the fall, copy will centre 
on the Heatrola. Business-paper adver. 
tising is being used to reach builders 
and contractors. Sales and advertising 
helps feature the Heatrola, the fresh 
air oven of the Estate gas range, and 
the “upstairs oven” of a coal range 
named the Estate El-O-Range. A con- 
test qmons builders is in progress for 
cellarless house ideas. 





New Campaign Starting on 


Automobile Product 

_ A_ preliminary campaign of advertis. 
ing is being started in California news- 
papers by the Braxold Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Braxold Com- 
pound, a product for making automo- 
bile brake bands hold. The campaign 
will be extended to Eastern States later 
in the year. The E. P. Remington Ad- 
vertising Agency, also of Buffalo, is di- 
recting this advertising. 





Changes in Class Journal 


Company 

L. G. Willcox, for the last five years 
with The Class Journal Company at 
Chicago as merchandising counselor and 
sales representative, has been transfer 
red to the Ohio territory with head- 
quarters at Cleveland. 

W. E. Stroud, recently in charge of 
the St. Louis territory, has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office. 





Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Advances R. B. Wilson 


Ralph B. Wilson has been appointed 
manager of central station sales of the 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Inc., Cleveland, maker of the Premier 
Duplex vacuum cleaner. He succeeds 
Hearne A. Adams, resigned. Mr. Wil- 
son has been director of branches for 
more than three years. 


Death of H. A. Robert 
H. A. Robert, for the last ten years 
advertising and business manager of the 
Montreal La Presse, died on January!4, 
at the age of fifty-two. He has been a 
member of La Presse staff for thirty-five 
years. 








Leave Vanderbilt Newspapers, 
Inc. 

Walter M. Harvey, personal advisor 
to the president, and Mrs, I. Baker, 
assistant secretary, of Vanderbilt News- 
papers, Inc., have resigned from that 
organization. 
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GREATER in percentage than that made 
and by the second Detroit paper, shows the 
_ trend of advertising in Detroit. This move- 
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‘ INCREASE 
— For 1924 Free Press Want Ads set a world’s 
a record, with an increase in the number of 
sin Want Ads printed amounting to 40.59%— 
ae /- no other metropolitan American newspaper 
_ equaling the gain made. 
! ¥ This increase, which was SIX TIMES 


ment is significant to the local and national 
advertiser desirous of selling to greatest 

advantage and at a lower cost in the Detroit 
ie territory, for Want Ad growth is the most 
h. reliable, most trustworthy index available 
eeds to the large advertiser in determining where 
for and how advertising dollars shall be in- 
vested to greatest advantage and profit. 
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TheBDetroit Free Press 
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KLAXON 





NITED Motors Service employs adver- 

tising to. help sell service parts for the 

eight great manufacturing organizations which 
this company represents. 


The advertising is designed toacquaint motor car 
dealers and the general public with the advan- 
tages and savings which result from the special- 
ized, expert service and genuine parts provided 
by United Motors Service in its 20 branches 
and thousands of Authorized Service Stations. 


United Motors Service, since its inception, has 
been a client of the Campbell-Ewald Company. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD 


H. T. Ewald, Pres. Guy C. Brown, Sec’y. 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. J. Fred Woodruff, Gen’/. Mér. 
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The Campbell-Ewald organization of 
160 people owned entirely by the men 
who operate it, with resources and 
facilities of the largest advertising 
organization between New York 
and Chicago, and a volume of busi- 
ness placing it among the first ten 
agencies in the country, is at your 
service to handle large or small ac- 
counts. At any time, anywhere, we'll 
be glad to talk with you. There 
will be no obligation on either side. 







Advertising 
Well Directed 





COMPANY cAdvertising 


General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


New York Toronto Los Angeles 
. Chicago Dayton San Francisco 
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Oc. EB. Co. , 1924 
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In Canada its Newspapers for, fh 
$10: in the U.S. $1-° in Canada peo 





For 1/10 of your U. S. advertising he 
appropriation you can buy a continuous 0 
effective campaign in Canadian News- ernmel 
papers—cultivating the good will of nine oe 
million people whose buying power is —/ 
greater than any other similar number of weres| 
people in the world. Tae 

You can never cultivate fy 

Canada so _ economically aay 

again as you can by starting ope 
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Write these papers—ask your agency atl 
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The Maritime Market Ontario Market he rate 
Population Newspape: Population Newspaper 0 Weal 
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Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd., General Advertising Agency, Toronto 
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Effective Selling Material from 
Government Reports 


epartments Stand Ready to Co-operate, But Warn Against Use of 
Confidential Reports 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
ROBABLY there’s not a busi- 
ness concern in the country 
hat cannot put to good selling use 
some of the innumerable facts 
published in the reports of the 
rious departments of the Gov- 
emment. Every day, apparently, 
more manufacturers and adver- 
tisers are discovering the selling 
power of this material, and, in 
many lines its value cannot be 
overestimated. 
Not long ago, a manufacturer 
{ weather-stripping reorganized 
his selling plan and based it en- 
irely on facts from Government 
ources, and with a gratifying in- 
rease in both volume of business 
nd percentage of sales. His sales- 
en are now equipped with a re- 
ort of the Agricultural Depart- 
nent, which states the results of a 
series of tests made by the Bureau 
if Standards, and reports of the 
Veather Bureau on the average 
elocity of winter winds for spe- 
‘ific localities. With this material 
pt hand the salesmen are able ac- 
urately to estimate the leakage of 
he average window, to establish 
he rate of the saving of coal due 
0 weather-stripping, and to con- 
‘ince prospects of the advisability 
f having the work done; and the 
puthenticity of the information 
ontained in the reports is never 
huestioned, 
Many incidents of similar uses 
f Government reports, both in 
irect selling and in advertising, 
ould be mentioned. Almost any 
alesman can find helpful mer- 


. 


handising material by selecting 
he reports which apply to his 
usiness, and then utilizing the 
acts judiciously; but in doing 
his care must be exercised, since 
im power and integrity of the ma- 
eral make even its inadvertent 
ususe decidedly dangerous. 
Undoubtedly the reports of the 
arious divisions and bureaus of 
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the Department of Commerce are 
more familiar to business men 
than are any other Government 
publications. The most common 
are the published reports which 
are public property; but an oc- 
casional confidential report is is- 
sued, and it cannot be used in the 
same way. 

Regular, published reports of 
the Department of Commerce are 
not copyrighted. They may be 
quoted from in advertisements, 
used in selling, reprinted in whole 
or in part, or used in any manner 
for a legitimate purpose that does 
not involve misrepresentation of 
any kind. For these uses it is not 
necessary to secure permission. 
But the confidential reports may 
not be published or quoted, or 
publicly used as a part of any sell- 
ing or advertising plan, and, in 
every instance, they are controlled 
by the rules and regulations of the 
organization responsible for their 
circulation. 


GOOD DATA IN BAD HANDS 


Unfortunately, it seems, in many 
instances the blue-sky promoters 
and fraudulent advertisers have 
been quicker than legitimate busi- 
ness concerns to recognize the sell- 
ing power of Government reports. 
However, when the reports are 
misquoted or used for an illegiti- 
mate purpose skeptical prospects, 
almost invariably, write the bureau 
concerned. In this way the Gov- 
ernment is informed of practically 
all of. the misuses of the material ; 
the bureaus promptly furnish the 
inspection service of the Post 
Office Department, the Federal 
Trade Commission or the Depart- 
ment of Justice with the particu- 
lars and evidence, and the cases 
are prosecuted under the laws 
which govern misrepresentation, 
unfair competition and fraud. 

The Bureau of Standards, un- 
doubtedly, is in closer touch with 
the mechanical processes of the 
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industries of the country than is 
any other Government organiza- 
tion. In 1923 this bureau con- 
ducted 135,852 tests. While these 
were mainly for other branches of 
the Government, much testing is 
also done by the Bureau for com- 
mercial firms and individuals, over 
40,000 test folders covering over 
600,000 such tests, for which a 
charge is made, having been issued 
since the founding of the Bureau. 
Practically all of the reports of 
these tests are confidential, and, 
regarding this work in the radio 
field, a recent issue of the “Tech- 
nical News Bulletin,” published by 
the Bureau, had this to say: 

“No testing service is, in gen- 
eral, given which duplicates service 
obtainable from commercial test- 
ing laboratories, nor are tests 
made the results of which are in- 
tended for use in advertising or 
sales promotion.” 

The same rule holds generally 
for all of the work conducted by 
the Bureau of Standards. It is 
obvious that an organization of 
the Government cannot directly 
endorse one manufacturer’s goods, 
nor furnish him with any authori- 
tative statement regarding his 
goods that he may use against his 
competitors. For this reason the 
Bureau is careful, in all of its 
tests of commercial products, to 
identify them only with code num- 
bers. 

When the confidential nature of 
the reports is ignored and the 
material used in advertising or 
selling, it is usually found to be 
due to a lack of understanding 
between the mechanical and sell- 
ing branches of a business. That 
was the case recently when a large 
tire manufacturer advertised the 
results of a test. Several months 
ago, the Bureau utilized the tires 
of about thirty manufacturers in a 
series of experiments to determine 
the results and facts of tire fric- 
tion, and one manufacturer, whose 
product came through with an ex- 
cellent record, not only widely ad- 
vertised the results of the tests, 
but also identified his tire with the 
Bureau’s code number. 

Of course, the Bureau protested 
promptly and vigorously. The 
manufacturer immediately substi- 
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tuted new copy in his advertising 
campaign, and then explained thy 
the error occurred because the aj. 
vertising department did no 
understand the confidential nature 
of the report. 

Another recent case of the kind 
was that in which a manufacturer 
of building material used th 
statement of a confidential report 
in a widely circulated letter to the 
trade. This, again, was due to 
ignorance of the confidential na- 
ture of the information on the 
part of the sales department, and 
when the Bureau notified the 
president of the company of the 
apparent breach of faith, several 
officials of the company took the 
trouble to go to Washington to 
explain the matter. 

To the members of all rapidly 
progressing industries the conf- 
dential as well as regular reports 
of the Bureau of Standards are 
of inestimable value, and the conf- 
dential information is most timely 
and necessary to the progressive 
manufacturer. The confidential 
reports are issued only through the 
courtesy of the Bureau, and they 
are sent to those manufacturers 
who co-operate with it by furnish- 
ing products and materials for 
testing and experimental purposes. 
Hence, any prohibited or inad- 
vertent misuse of the information 
may prove dangerous in cutting 
off a manufacturer from a source 
of valuable aid to the progress 0! 
his business. 


PROPER USE OF MATERIAL FROM THE 
REPORTS 


In commenting on the use of 
the reports for advertising pur 
poses, Dr. F. C. Brown, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, explained the proper use 0! 
the material, and pointed out an- 
other danger to the advertiser— 
that of using reports that are out 
of date. He said that it was the 
purpose of the Bureau to set up 
standards of materials and stand- 
ard specifications of manufactured 
products, for the benefit of both 
the Government and the public, 
and that his organization was gla 
to have the advertiser use_ the 
standards, as explained and illus 
trated by the reports, for purposts 
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“for Earnings Pay for 
Your Advertising ? 
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" “Bj Business was once summed up to be “the fine art of 
rapidly Mf making money.” In business all who start do not win. 
conh- o ° 
reports Nor do all use advertising with equal profit. 
ds are a ‘ 

. conf-fm The elements of skill, judgment and experience count for 
timely as much in advertising as they do in any other depart- 
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d they A man who contracts for advertising space assumes a lia- 


a Dility until he fills the space with a message that induces 
people to respond. 
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vim itself. Witness the many advertising “successes” that 
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Sometimes men are satisfied if the advertising calls atten- 
tion to itself. Yet advertising, rightly used, is only a 
vce cif) Means to an end. It should sell goods. It must sell goods 
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“ What is Advertising’’ a series of advertisements has been pub- 
lished under this title. The entire series will be sent upon request. 


C.C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


IO PETERBORO WEST 
DETROIT 
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of comparison in the selling and 
advertising of his goods. 

“For instance,” Dr. Brown con- 
tinued, “an advertiser may quote a 
set of standard specifications from 
a published report of the Bureau 
in an advertisement, and point out 
the fact that the specifications are 
accepted by the Government as 
standard. He may then explain 
that, in his own manufacturing 
processes, he either duplicates or 
approximates the specifications. 
Or he may use the reports to es- 
tablish facts on which the sale of 
his product may, in a measure, de- 
pend. We look upon advertising 
at its best as an educational force, 
and we are inclined to encourage 
the use of the Bureau’s published 
reports in advertising when they 
are quoted accurately, used legiti- 
mately, and when the material is 
presented in such a way as to pre- 
serve its educational value. 

“From a great many applica- 
tions, we accept a limited number 
of requests from manufacturing 
concerns and individuals to test 
materials and finished products. 
In this work it is our rule not to 
compete with any of the commer- 
cial laboratories organized for a 
similar purpose, and to accept only 
those tests which, in our opinion, 
will be likely to result in benefits 
to the industry concerned, or 
which will enable us to improve 
our standard specifications, on 
which the purchases of the Gov- 
ernment are based. 

“Confidential reports are the re- 
sult of these tests. They also fol- 
low those tests for which any 
number of manufacturers con- 
tribute their goods for testing and 
experimental purposes. In many 
instances these reports may show 
outstanding and favorable fea- 
tures in certain products, and, 
quite naturally, if the informa- 
tion were used for advertising 
purposes only the outstanding fea- 
tures would be used or empha- 
sized. In this way, the impression 
might be created that the favor- 
able report on a single feature ap- 
plied to the entire product or to a 
whole line of products. Such 
things have happened in our ex- 
perience, and we consider them 
dangerous and against the public 
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interest. Besides, it is not withir 
the province of any Government 
agency to furnish a manufacturer 
with any direct endorsement tha 
he may use to the detriment of his 
competitors. Hence, while oy; 
confidential reports may be read 
by anyone interested who is trust. 
worthy, we cogsider them conf- 
dential in each individual case, and 
their material may not be quoted 
or published in advertisements or 
selling material. 

“Even in using the regular pub- 
lished reports a word of caution 
seems necessary. It should be 
remembered that all scientific 
achievement is progressive, and 
the advertiser who uses Govern. 
ment reports should see that he 
has the latest information on his 
subject. 

“About fifteen years ago we is- 
sued a regular report on a serie 
of tests of insulating materials 
One manufacturer found that our 
resultant standard specifications 


were practically duplicated by his 


own. 
“He published this list in the 


front part of his catalogue, and 
evidently found it of good selling 
value, for he has published it in 
his catalogues regularly ever since. 
During the last fifteen years, 
however, we have conducted sev- 
eral other tests of insulating ma- 
terials, and, not long ago, we issued 
another report which shows that 
the industry has made remarkable 
progress in improving both its 
methods and its products. 
“This latest report shows the st- 
perior product of fifteen years ago 
pretty far down the list today. A 
competitor of the first manufac- 
turer equipped his salesmen with 
i and, by comparing the 
facts of the late report with the 
table published in the catalogue, 
they are placing the manufacturer 
in a very bad light indeed. 
“This incident is rather typical. 
The advertiser who uses the in- 
formation of old Government re- 
ports is fortunate i 
having both his facts 
motive questioned. There is 10 
doubt, in seeking advertising ma- 
terial, as well as in other divisions 
of business, it is best to keep 
abreast with the times.” 
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LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Carried 2,879,072 lines more of 
local display advertising than 
any other Los Angeles daily 
newspaper and led all daily 
competitors in foreign advertis- 
ing for the year. 


The Evening Herald Covers 
the Entire LosAngeles Field 


REPRESENTATIVES 


@. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
401 Tewer Bidg., 6 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, til. 


- W. MOLONEY, A. 3, NORRIS HILL, 


Times Building. 710 Hearst Bullding, 
New York San Francisco 
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"Tae new york TIMES published a 
record volume of advertising in 1924; 
26,283,924 agate lines. 

THE TIMES record has never been 
equaled by any other New York news- 


paper; and it exceeds by 9,425,570 lines & 






















the advertising in the next NewYork 
newspaper in 1924. roeae 
The volume of this advertising is Da 
significant, for not more than one or |: 
two other newspapers in the world rt 
publish a greater quantity. Da 
. . . i/ 
But amoresignificantachievement, |/¢¥% 
one unsurpassed and heartening to the 
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newspaper world, is the character of Sone 
advertising printed by THENEWYORK |/oede (ee 
TIMES. It is free from objectionable {i : 
and questionable “catchpenny” offers. |Dec& 
It is all subject to rigid censorship to |<9%4 § SS 
protect the columns of THE TIMES from fess 


those who misrepresent, raise false 
hopes and spread their nets to catch 
the unwary. 
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THE VOLUME could have been millions of agate 
lines more if THE TIMES had been lax in the en- 
forcement of its rules that only honest and decent 
advertising would be accepted; or if THE TIMES 
had been willing to grant single advertisers many 
pages in a single issue. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES takes more pride in the 
quality of advertising #t publishes than in its quan- 
tity; but in both it has made a record in 1924. 

THE TIMES gives no concessions or rebates to 
advertisers that are not openly offered to all. 

The unrivaled news reports of THE NEW YORK 
TIMES are reflected in the character and volume of 
its ever-increasing circulation as well asin the ap- 
peal of its advertising columns. 


The sale of the Sunday Edition of THE NEW 
YORK TIMES is in excess of 600,000 copies 


ADVERTISING CIRCULATION 


Year Agate Lines Year Copies 
1896..... 2,227,196 1896....... 21,516 
1900..... 3,978,620 a st eeees bemon 
aed ..--- 5,958,322 1910. ee 191,981 
1910..... 7,550,650 915....... #318,274 
a 9,662,562 1920....... *342,553 
ae 23,447,395 1924....... *383,005 


1923... ,..24,101,226  gAvgmse net pard daily and 


1924..... 26,209,906 Sasssamiete t 
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5 weeks at 
The Piccadilly 
a first run 


Broadway Theatre 


Over 1600 theatres throughout the country 
will show 


“FURS AND FASHIONS” 9 


a natural color motion picture publicity film = 


conceived, produced, promoted and dis- he 


tributed for the NATIONAL FUR ASSO. wn 


Wan 


CIATION by this company. had 


In both New York and Los Angeles (where the pene 
picture ran 4 weeks) a SPECIAL REVIEW ac- | * 
companied the screen presentation. a 
In Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Paul, Balti- A 
more, Washington, Providence, Kansas City and the 

other leading cities the picture was featured in on t 
the leading theatre. = 
A phenomenal success! By all means see FURS ~ 
AND FASHIONS. It will be shown in your was! 
city. It is not only an exquisite picture but is wha 
living evidence of the possibilities of Motion Pic- he 
ture Advertising as produced by this company. te 
tor 1 


It should be an inspiration to other ASSOCIA- ditic 
TIONS, especially, to GET THE FACTS! strat 


take: 
yi: 


EASTERN FILM CORPORATION | § # 


see | 
220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY ri .Y 
Telephone Chickering 2110 sm 

Established 1910 bran 
out j 
need 
actus 
of t 


REO 


We have served several large advertisers continuously 
for over 14 years. *‘ What they say ’”’—sent on request. 
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Bring These Farm Illustrations 
Down to Earth 


Eastman Kodak, General. Electric, Chevrolet and Goodyear Believe That 
the Best Farm Picture Is the One That Is True to Life 


By Ray Yarnell 


A TRACTOR salesman I know 
1 has had a lot of success sell- 
ing farmers. He outdistanced his 
competitors and sometimes made 
a sale that they could not close. 
I got to wondering how he did 


it, so I asked him. 
‘Tl tell you about John 
Brown,’ he answered. “Brown 


had been in the store and had 
examined the tractor we sell. I 
explained it in detail to him be- 
cause he seemed interested. But 
he wouldn’t buy. Wanted to 
wait. Didn’t know whether he 
wanted a tractor or not. So I 
had to let him go. 

“A week or so later I hap- 
pened to learn that a farmer -who 
had one of our tractors was using 
it in the field. I got in my car 
and went out to Brown’s place. 
He agreed to go with me to the 
other farm. I took him out in 
the field. There was the tractor 
on the job. It wasn’t a new ma- 
chine. It was dusty and grimy, 
but it was chugging away to 
beat the band. 

“Now I had figured that Brown 
wasn’t so much interested in 
what that tractor looked like as 
he was in how it would work 
and stand up under usage. That 
is why I took him to see the trac- 
tor in actual use under farm con- 
ditions and not to see a demon- 
stration machine I could have 
taken out in a field. 

“He got the tractor perspective 
that morning. He was able to 
see the machine as it would look 
at work in his own fields and 
doing the jobs he needed to have 
done. He couldn’t visualize the 
brand new tractor in my shop 
out in his wheat field plowing. It 
needed the grime and dust of 
actual service to make it a part 
of the picture. 

“Brown was not hard to sell 
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after that. He bought a tractor 
and I think the picture he got, 
the ‘service’ picture, did more than 
anything else to sell him.” 

That experience: of: my friend 
got me to thinking about illustra- 
tions used in farm-paper adver- 
tisements. Were they “service” 
pictures with a sales kick or 
were they idealized pictures, like 
the brand new tractor, that did 
not take hold of a fellow in a 
way to make him want to buy? 
Were these illustrations “down to 
earth” or ’way up in the clouds? 

I am not a copy writer or an 
artist, but I do lay claim, as a 
result of long contact with 
farmers, to have a pretty good 
idea of the farmer mind: how he 
looks at things, what appeals to 
him and why. 

Almost any farmer would rather 
drive an old wagon than a new 
one. The reason is the same as 
for wearing an old shoe. It is 
more comfortable. He is used to 
it, and feels more at home in it. I 
imagine that holds true for almost 
everything, clothing possibly ex- 
cepted. In the case of the farmer 
himself I think it holds true even 
for clothing. 

here is another reason for 
this. Within a year or two after 
it is purchased, a machine de- 
velops a personality. The farmer 
knows what it will do under vary- 
ing circumstances. He _ under- 
stands it. He grows to like it, to 
have faith in it. 

No new machine has a per- 
sonality. That is something it 
can gain only by hard work. So, 
while the farmer is proud to have 
a brightly painted wagon in his 
shed, the chances are that when 
he has a hauling job to do he 
will hitch up to the old wagon if 
it is serviceable. 

I have seen advertisement after 
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advertisement in the farm papers 
in which the illustrations pictured 
brand new implements or ma- 
chinery or what not. In many 
cases the new machine was shown 
with a farmyard or field back- 
ground. And yet, when all the 
farms of the country are consid- 
ered, it would be only one in a 
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show signs of wear. And just 
because of that it would shou 
the selling message of “service.” 
which is what the farmer buys, 
He doesn’t purchase the rods and 
wheels and boards and bolts and 
nuts that go to make up a ma. 
chine. Nor does he buy the 
bright paint that covers it. He 
buys the work it will do 








Kodak Picture- Records 


in his fields, or barns, or 
in his home. 

The familiar scene has 
more appeal to every 
one of us than the ideal 
picture. Contempt in 
this case, does not grow 
out of familiarity, but 
rather respect and ap- 
preciation. Above all, 
from the selling point of 
view, the familiar things 
inspire confidence. 


imagine many a 
chuckle has_ been _in- 
spired by _ illustrations 


showing farmers at 





Kodak pictures play a definite part 
in your business. The illustration above, 
for example, plus the title and date you 
wrote on the film at the time by means 
of the autographic feature, is a complete 
picture-record. Each year you'll find it 


work in the barnyard or 
fields wearing an outfit 
that would deserve the 
description of “store 
clothes.” I have visited 
hundreds of farms in 





invaluable for reference. 


the cost 1s little enough 
dealer’s or from us 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 





The Autographic Kodak gives you just the pic- 
tures. you want—gives them the easiest way an 
Catalog free at your 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


recent years and I do 
not recall one _ instance 
of meeting a_ farmer 
wearing new overalls. 
They all showed signs 
of wear and often tear. 
So I would be inclined 
to think that an illustra- 
tion showing a farmer in 
overalls that looked new 
certainly would not ap- 
peal so much as if the 
overalls had __ several 








NOTICE HOW TRUE TO LIFE THIS PICTURE IS 


hundred, maybe not that many, 
where a new machine would be 
found. 

What should the illustration be 
if it were “brought down to 
earth?” Well what would the 
average farmer be likely to see 
on his own or a neighbor’s farm? 
He would see a machine that had 
been on the job or was then at 
work. Like the tractor the sales- 
man showed to Brown, it would 
be covered with dust and would 


spots of grease on them, 
or a bit of mud around 
the bottom of the legs, and per- 
haps a small tear somewhere. 

In the farm kitchen, or parlor 
for that matter, dainty frocks are 
not worn every day by the women 
and girls. Percale or gingham 
house dresses are on duty. The 
little girl wears a plain dress s0 
she can play out of doors, around 
wire fences and in the barn, and 
help feed the chickens. The 
boy wears overalls. 

Isn’t it natural to expect a farm 
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THE 
Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


e 


If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOES 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 

WALLACE SILVER : ° 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
L & G AGATE WARE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 
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woman to respond more quickly 
to a kitchen or living-room scene 
that is true to life and such as 
she has seen time after time, than 
to one so idealized by an artist 
that its replica does not exist in 
any farm home? The artist who 
doesn’t forget that equipment in 
the home, as well as in the field, 
does not yield service without 
showing signs of it, will find that 
realism, used, of course, with dis- 
cretion, is potent as a salesman. 
Farm homes are different from 
town homes both in the matter 
of furnishing and in the atmo- 
sphere. It is true that they are 
becoming better furnished every 
year, but the artist who uses a 
city home as a model for a farm 
home interior fools nobody but 
himself. The farm home is 
too much a part of the work- 
shop for it to appear like the 
city home. It must be adapted 
to serve more as a workshop for 
both the man and woman. For 
one thing, you do not find so 
many big, easy chairs as in the 


city home, because no one has 
the leisure to occupy them. Nor 
are there electric lights in a 
majority of farm homes. These 
are little things perhaps, but of 
the sort the farmer and his wife 


will note at once, Either the 
picture will please them because 
it is familiar and true to life, 
or it will leave the impression 
that this is an exceptional home, 
which is still out of reach of most 
folks. 

There is scarcely a farmyard 
in the country that is spic and 
span in appearance. Yet they are 
often so pictured. The illustra- 
tions do not yield an impression 
of reality and hence lose part of 
their power of appeal. Let a pile 
of old lumber appear or the wreck 
of a worn out machine. Reality 
is more important in an illustra- 
tion for an advertisement than an 
idealized scene, even though beau- 
tiful. 

Effort is being made all along 
the line to get down to earth in 
the matter of illustrations for ad- 
vertisements in farm _ papers. 
This does not mean that beauty 
should be ignored. It has its 


place. Nor do the comments made 
apply to all illustrations for farm- 
paper copy. For some things the 
idealized picture is the besi sales- 
man. 

Before these illustrations canbe 
brought down to earth, the farm, 
and farm folks, will have to be 
studied diligently. It is necessary 
to possess detailed knowledze be- 
fore the best illustrations can be 
produced. The copy writer and 
the artist as well as the executive 
in charge of the account, must 
equip themselves with accurate, 
first-hand information to obtain 
best results. 


TREND TOWARD BETTER PICTURES 


It is notable that considerable 
progress is being made. The im- 
portance of making the illustra- 
tion get across the message of 
“service” is beginning to be real- 
ized. Several agencies today are 
asking farm-paper editors to help 
them obtain the type of illustra- 
tions that will sell. They are re- 
questing photographs which show 
actual farm scenes in age the 
article they have for sale plays a 
greater or lesser part. It is not 
so vital that the entire m: achine, 
for instance, be pictured, as it i 
that the illustration show the 
job the machine is doing. ['arm 
papers constantly are printing pic- 
tures that tell a story—sometimes 
of a machine, a building, a roof, 
some piece of household equip- 
ment, an automobile or a bathtub. 
The photographs are _ realities, 
else they could not have _ been 
made. 

I believe there is opportunity 
for advertisers to make far 
greater use of actual photographs 
in illustrating farm advertise- 
ments than has been done in the 
past. The Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, the National Electric Light 
Association and the General Elec- 
tric Company, among others, are 
doing it successfully. They are 
getting the “service” story across 
with every picture. 

It is not always necessary to 
reproduce the actual photog raph. 
It can be obtained and supplied 
to the artist as the basis for his 
drawing. Probably it is possible 
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The Press 


is Zirs7y in 
Cleveland 


More Local Radio Dealers ad- 
vertise regularly in The Press 
than in any other Cleveland , 
newspaper, because the domi- 
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nant Greater Cleveland cir 
lation of the Press pr 
best results. 
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The Press offers the advertiset 
37,730 more Cleveland circu, , 
lation than can be obtained/4 
any other newspaper. 


ThePress 


A Scripps~Howard Newspaper 
Nationally Represented by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
CHICAGO 52 Vanderbilt Ave. CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI New York SAN FRANCISCO 
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to obtain a better illustration that 
way. There is no special potency 
in a halftone plate that a zinc 
etching does not possess. The 
potency is in the subject matter 
of the picture — depending on 
_ whether it is familiar and real, or 
whether it is exceptional and 
idealized. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company last summer 
and this winter has been printing 
a series of advertisements institu- 
tional in character. I remember 
one showing a lineman climbing 
a pole during a rain storm. Prob- 
ably every farmer has witnessed 
just such an occurrence and so 
that picture will appeal to him. 
It is real and he knows it. 

I think Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany scored a bull’s-eye in illus- 
trating an advertisement, from 
the farmer’s point of view, when 
it reproduced a photograph show- 
ing a Chevrolet owner and his 
family beside their car. That 
family scene is about as natural 
and true-to-life a picture as I 
have ever seen. 


Jan. 22, 1925 


I presume every farmer, at on 
time or another, nas been on, 
threshing job. He knows wha 
it looks like. Certainly he would 
feel at home and entirely satis. 
fied, when he saw the illustration 
in a recent advertisement by the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com. 
pany. It showed a threshing rig 
on the job. The tractor wheels 
were filled with mud _ between the 
lugs, straw was scattered around 
the separator and under the 
wagons. It obviously was genu- 
ine. Now Goodyear was not ad- 
vertising a tractor or a separator, 
The copy was devoted to Kling. 
tite belts, Yet the belt in this 
picture was almost the smallest 
object shown. But the “service” 
story was there and the farmer 
got it. He couldn’t help getting it, 
because the picture was so real, 

The problem of most effec. 
tively illustrating an advertisement 
for a farm paper is the problem 
of understanding John Brows, 
who bought the tractor. He is 
down on earth and the illustration 
must come down to him. 




















The Newspaper Whose Readers 
are Trained to Read Advertising 


Do you happen to know that The New York Telegram and 
Evening Mail is supreme in classified advertising in the Evening 
field in New York? The Telegram-Mail carries FOUR times 
the volume of all other evening papers in Manhattan combined. 


Every reader of classified advertising is a trained reader of 
ALL advertising. The paper which has supremacy in that field 
does not have to wonder whether its advertising columns are read. 


The New Bork Telegram 
and EVENING MAIL 
Publication Office, 73 Dey St., New York 


Eastern Representative... DAN A. CARROLL, 110 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Western Representative........seeeeeee J. E. LUTZ, Tower Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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EXPERIENCE 


| * WAS IN THE YEAR 1095 that two Mont- 
golfier brothers left for the Orient with the 
first Crusaders. Only one returned. 9His 
nephew, Jean Montgolfier, took part in the 
second Crusade in 11 47. Made prisoner by 
the Turks, and taken to Damascus, he was 
employed as slave ina Mill where paper was 
made of cotton. 9 Three years later, having 
escaped from captivity whe rejoined the Crusa- 
ders army and reached home after ten years 
absence. 9 He immediately applied his hard 
earned knowledge and built a small mill to 


make paper. 4 For over seven centuries the 


Montgolfier family has made paper, much 
of it for printing. G With each succeeding 


century members of the family have acquired 
added experience that no paper maker can 
equal. 9 The benefit of this untold experience 
is now at your disposal in the form of papers 
forbooks, booklets, covers, folders, announce- 

ning mentsand letterheads for interesting advertise- 

times ments. 

ined. Samples Sent on Request 

r of 

field 

read. Canson and pe Pris Montgolfier 


$61 Eighth Ave. New York City 


— Payers 


used by Master Printers since the 16th century 
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Be Fair, 


Look up your Actual 
Sales Records for Con. 
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cide how you should: 


judge this market. 
. #«°* 


Don’t be satisfied with lumping 
the Connecticut record with all 
the rest of New England and 
say “Business conditions in New 
England are not satisfactory.” 
That isn’t fair to your bus 
ness—nor to Connecticut. 
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\dvertising Men 


Look at your Connecticut records and you'll 
find the rating is high. Babson says, “Southern 
New England remains in the lead.” His January, 
1925, Sales and Credit Chart ranks Connecticut 
as having “favorable sales opportunities.” 


The truth is: Connecticut is geographically a 
part of New England, but today, business-wise, 
it is far ahead of the “Down East” states. 


The increase in Bank Clearances, Savings Banks deposits 
and building operations bear witness to the fact that 


BUSINESS IS GOOD IN CONNECTICUT 


Bank Clearances during 1924 were better than $150,000,000 
over 1923. 

Savings Banks deposits during 1924 were better than 
$27,000,000 ahead of 1923. 


Building operations in the twenty-five principal cities of 
the state were over $62,000,000, an increase of more than 
$14,000,000 over 1923. 


/ ONN ECTICUT 


SIX~ STAR 


OMBINATION 


BLANKETS THE STATE 





HARTFORD COURANT 
BRIDGEPORT POST & TELEGRAM 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 
MERIDEN RECORD NEW LONDON DAY 


PUTITUP TOUS! Don’t enter a market 
in the dark. Ask us for proof of Connecti- 
cut’s opportunities today. No obligation. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 
19 West 44th St. 73 Tremont St. 410 Ne. Michigan Ave. 507 Montgomery St. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Seasoned 
General Salesmanager 
Seeks 
Opportunity 


He has to his credit an out- 
standing success as General 
Salesmanager in the office ap- 
pliance field of a corporation 
very well known nationally. 





To thirteen years experience 
in this field he has added four 
years of aggressive merchandis- 
ing experience in the electrical 
appliance field selling nation- 
ally known products. 


Thus he has the combined 
experience of recruiting, train- 
ing and managing a large na- 
tional organization, and that of 
aggressive merchandising, to- 
gether with a wide acquaintance 
among jobbers, distributors, de- 
partment stores, central sta- 
tions, and dealers. 


‘He seeks an opportunity to 
capitalize fully on this expe- 
rience and is not concerned 
whether he finds it in a large or 
small corporation. 


He prefers that the major 
part of his remuneration be 
based on results. 


Full particulars will be given 
interested principals addressing 
in confidence “F,” Box 82, care 
Printer’s Ink, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 
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Poor Richard 
Club Holds Annual 
Dinner 





HE Poor Richard Club, Phila 

delphia, injected a pronounced, 
though subtle, advertising clement 
into its annual banquet, which was 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel on Benjamin Franklin's 
birthday, January 17. 

The work shown in an all-day 
exposition of advertising was by 
members of the Poor Richard Club 
for national accounts. There 
were 125 large boards mounted 
with samples of work representing 
fifty-nine accounts. The club ad- 
vertised the exhibit in newspapers 
for several days before the open- 
ing, using not only Philadelphia 
papers, but also papers of cities 
within a radius of a hundred miles 
of Philadelphia. In addition invi- 
tation cards were sent to retail 
stores and business houses through- 
out the cities where advertising 
was carried. Posters were placed 
in the windows on business thor- 
oughfares. There was an attend- 
ance of 2,500 people. 

An interesting part of the ex- 
hibit was that of the work done 
by the Charles Morris Price 
School of Advertising and Jour- 
nalism of the Poor Richard Club. 
This exhibit was divided into two 
parts—the work done by the Se- 
nior class and by the Junior class. 

The setting for this year’s ban- 
quet was “A Night in the Jungle.” 
As the 1,200 members and guests 
passed through the entrance door, 
they stepped into what appeared 
to be darkest Africa. The room 
was transformed by _ specially 
made painted scenery into a jun- 
gle scene with wild animals peer- 
ing among the trees. Encircling 
the horseshoe of the balcony and 
hanging from the “trees” were 
fifty blinker lights, each one flash- 
ing an advertisement. A _ special 
drop curtain showed the facade of 
the new clubhouse. 

At the head table, presided over 
by Jarvis A. Wood, president of 
the club and senior partner of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, were Thomas 
McDougal, president of the Thirty 
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48% MORE 
The January issue of HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
MAGAZINE publishes 48% more advertising through 
agencies than a year ago. 
Agencies make it a business to intelligently select the best 


‘media in any field. They must reckon on the reader interest 


of a business paper and go beyond a circulation statement. 

HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE is so inter- 
esting, so human in its appeal and so attractively pre- 
sented that it does not fail to get close reader-attention. 
Experts on advertising are more and more appreciating 
its real advertising power. 


372 Seventh Ave., 
New York 
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The Day 


of Unsubstantiated Circulation 
Statements Has Long Since Passed 


Into Oblivion— (5 O O D ! 





(in the advertisement reproduced below) 


a Providence Publisher has re- 
cently Broadcast in Trade Papers 
Misleading Territorial Coverage 
Statements Concerning Rhode 


Island— NOT SO GOOD! 
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Here’s the Truth 


The following figures are compiled from 
the latest Auditor’s Reports of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations: 


PAWTUCKET 


_Number Pawtucket Providence Providence 
Families Times Bulletin Journal 
(U.8S.Census) (evening) (evening) (morning) 





Cities of Pawtucket 











and Central Falls. 19,793 18,585 822 4,462 
NG cacietuacinans 2,057 1,767 127 267 
Cumberland ....... 2,204 1,084 53 231 

Reh: cpcancties 24,054 21,436 1,002 4,960 


WOONSOCKET 


Number Woonsocket Providence Providence 








Families Call Bulletin Journal 
(U.8.Census) (evening) (evening) (morning) 
City of Woonsocket. . 9,080 8,252 187 1,057 
Burrillville ........ 1,888 1,204 345 128 
North Smithfield... . 686 283 ; eo 
TOE icaidnwcnens 11,654 9,739 532 1,185 


It is self-evident that coverage of Rhode Island, 
north of Providence, can be accomplished only 





by using 


The PAWTUCKET TIMES 
and 
The WOONSOCKET CALL 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


National Representatives 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Ciub of London; H. H. Charles, 
president of the New York Ad- 
vertising Club; Norman T. A. 
Munder, of Baltimore; Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis, E. T. Stotesbury, Ern- 
est Trigg, Michael G. Price, and 
Franklin Bache Huntingdon, a di- 
rect descendant of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

During the evening there was 
distributed by the Philadelphia 
Record a special Poor Richard 
edition containing a full account 
of the dinner. 

Continuing a feature inaugu- 
rated three years ago by the Poor 
Richard Club, the entire enter- 
tainment was broadcast, so that 
the public had an opportunity to 
listen in. 

The committee in charge of the 
banquet included: Howard C. 
Story, director general; Harry 
Appleton, Karl Bloomingdale, John 
Fogelsanger,- Rowe Stewart, and 
Jack Lutz. 

Earlier in the day a large dele- 
gation from the Poor Richard 
Club made its annual pilgrimage 
to Benjamin Franklin’s grave. 
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Here Mr. Wood, with appropriate 
words, placed a wreath and Mr. 
McDougal, in the name of the 
Thirty Club, did likewise. These 
ceremonies were in charge of 
Norbert A. Considine and Leonard 
Ormerod. 


Birchard Company 
Re-organized 


The Birchard Company, Seattle 
tising agency, has been re-organized. 
P. T. Birchard, who for the last three 
years has directed production, has with. 
drawn and opened offices at Seattle, un. 
der his own name. The Birchard Com 
pany will be continued under the name 
of the Western Agency, Inc. 

H. Stone has taken over the di- 
rection of the production department 
and Miss Harriet Edmunds has been 
advanced to the position of space buyer 


G. V. Rothenburg Joins 
Blackett-Sample-McFarland 


G. V. Rothenburg, who was secretary 
and treasurer of Hulscher-Rothenburg, 
Inc., New York, advertising agency 
which is no longer in business, has 
joined Blackett-Sample-McFarland., Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. He was for 
many years with the Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


adver 














MARKS-LUND CORPORATION 
Advertising 


CHICAGO 


ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE 
ADMITTED TO PARTNERSHIP 


GEORGE E. SNYDER 


AS VICE-PRESIDENT 


Ten Years Advertising Manager, Society Brand Clothes ; 
recently with the Seery-Griffin Co.; now serving Hirsh, 
Wickwire Clothes through the Marks-Lund Corporation. 


HENRY M. MARKS 
GEORGE H. LUND 


Effective January 5, 1925. 
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St. Louis Plans 
Move-More-Merchan- 
dise Conference 


MOVE - More - Merchandise 
{4 Conference gives promise of 
becoming an annual event in the 
commercial life of St. Louis. Last 
year about 1,200 merchants from 
twenty-five States were reported 
in attendance at the second Move- 
More- Merchandise Conference. 


The conferences are held under the joint 
auspices of the American Retailers’ As- 
sociation and the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis. This year the conference 
will be held on February 9, 10 and 11 
at the Hotel Statler. A joint luncheon 
of the association and the advertising 
club will follow registration of retailers 
on the first day. R. Fullerton Place, 
president of the club, will preside and 
will introduce L. G. Boone, president 
of the association, and others. 

The feature address, “The First Line 
of Defense,’ will be made by the Right 
Reverend James E. Freeman, D.D., 
Bishop of Washington, D. C. Other 
afternoon addresses and speakers will be: 

“Advertising, the Open Road to 
Profit,” by Martin L. Pierce, manager 
of research and promotion department, 
The How ver Company, North Canton, 
Ohio; “Making More Money in Retail- 
ing,” by James W. Fisk, merchandising 
counsellor, Milwaukee Journal; “The 
Importance of Window Display,” by 
Rk. T. Whitnah, display manager, Crosby 
Bros., Topeka, Kans., and “Making 
Newspaper Publicity Pay,” by S. P. 
Preston, editor of Gillespie, Ill., News. 
Charles E. Williams, first ‘vice-pres- 
ident of the St. Louis club will preside 
n the evening of the second day. After 
1 card-writing demonstration, E, 
Berdahl, secretary-treasurer of the South 
Dakota Retail Merchant’s Association, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., will speak on “Un- 
seen Losses, Why They Exist, and How 
to Prevent Them.” Other speakers of 
ng and their subjects will be: 
ys and Means of Building an Effi- 
cient and Loyal Store Organization,” by 
R. C. Dolbin, superintendent, A. Harris 
& Co., Dallas, Tex., and “Advertised 
Ideas That Increased Cash Business 300 
per cent in Six Years,” by A. J. 
man, Willman & Son, Hannibal, 

Felix C ste, second vice-president of 
the adver tising club will preside at an 
{ternoon session on the last day. ‘‘Work 
the Division Is Doing,” will be dis- 
cussed by W. Leonard Thompson, assis- 
tant chief 1% Commerce Division, 
Washingt . C. Two addresses which 
will comprise ¥ joint demonstration of 

advertising to the retailer 
ng Direct Mail Successfully,” 
Charles, The Charles Com- 
oleon, Ohio, and ‘eee 
Order Houses,” by L. ef- 
iry and treasurer of the G. & 
Company, Fairfax, Okla. 
1925,” an address by L. G 





president, American Retailers’ 


Association will close the conference. 
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TOWERING. ABOVE ALL COMPETITION 
THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


FIRST 


DURING 1924 


EXAMINER 18,235.301 | 
SECOND PAPER ... 11,424,591*| 
THIRD PAPER 9,181.054 | 
FOURTH PAPER... 7,305,791 | 

6.088.014 | 


* Includes 67 2 lines of legal adrerti 
for nies "Beeminer does not 
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Han Francisco 


There is No Subterfuge for Lineage ~ 
W. W. Chew, 1819 Broadway, New York, Eastern Representative 
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The giant redwood towering above its neighbors 
ideally symbolizes the position that The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner occupies in the San Francisco news- 
paper field. The close of each year finds The Ex- 
aminer first in advertising—and first in circulation. 
During 1924, as in past years, The Examiner led all 
competition in every classification of advertising, 
printing 8,891,189 lines of local advertising— 
6,062,260 lines of classified advertising and 3,282,352 
lines of national advertising, with a grand total of 
18,235,801 lines. 
\dvertisers show their decided preference to The 
Examiner because with its huge circulation of over 
163,000 daily and over 331,000 Sunday it offers ad- 
vertisers the greatest merchandising potentialities in 
the Central and Northern California market. 
Daily The Examiner’s circulation is 74% in excess of 
the first evening newspaper—99% in excess of the 
second morning paper—171% in excess of the sec- 
ond evening paper and 189% in excess of the third 
evening paper—and on Sunday offers advertisers a 
circulation 155% in excess of its only competitor. 

Place your advertising where it 

will reach the greatest number of 

readers at lowest cost per reader 


Cr 


There is No Substitute for Circulation! 
W. H. Wilson, Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Western Representative 
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SUNODEDO 


“To use great powers in the midst of little 
circumstances is the finest thing a man can do.’ 


The Sun Oil Company of Philadelphia is a huge enterprise; 
doing big things; with ‘‘great powers.’’ Motor oil and greases 
for motor vehicles; cutting oil for machinists; spray oil for 
horticulturists — these are ‘‘little circumstances’’ to them. But 
they set out to do them as well as ‘‘great powers’’ could; to 
make the best motor oil, the best spray oil, the best cutting oil. 


They think they’ve done it; we think so too; Sunoco oils and greases. 
We’re glad to be employed, as advertising agents, to tell about it. 


> 





Clients we serve 


AMERICAN CHAIR COMPANY 
AMERICAN STATIONERY COMPANY 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT EXCHANGE 
GEO. B. CARPENTER & COMPANY 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 
THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
DITTO, INCORPORATED 
FIBOPAK COMPANY 
HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
HARVEY SPRING AND FORGING COMPANY 
THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
INGERSOLL REDIPOINT COMPANY 
MARSHALL-WELLS COMPANY 
MORTON SALT COMPANY 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
RACINE HORSESHOE TIRE COMPANY 
SERRELL ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
SIGNAL SHIRT COMPANY ~ 
SUN OIL COMPANY 
WALLACE INSTITUTE 
WEST BEND ALUMINUM COMPANY 
WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
WESTERN FRUIT JOBBERS ASSOCIATION 
WHEARY TRUNK COMPANY 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Whose business is the Study and execution of good advertising 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Gaining the Ear of the Man in 
Authority 


To Reach the Executive with Buying Power, Blanket the Organization 


ounD Box MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Curcaco, Iii. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you cite us articles which have 
been printed in your publication, or a 
survey or surveys which may have been 
made, covering the questions on the 
att i sheet with relation to large 
1 concerns? 

words, we are anxious to 
have our publicity matter reach certain 
individu ls in corporations and large 

inesses which use commercial boxes— 
individuals who determine the kind of 
boxes and crates used and who otherwise 
direct the policies of the packing and 
shipping departments. 

We are under the impression, through 
constant experience in our sales efforts, 
that our printed message in a very 

» percentage of cases never reaches 

one man who must have been seen 
and “sold’’ before we can do business 
with the establishment. We are quite 
convinced, generally speaking, that the 
purchasing agent is not always the man 
whose final say goes. 

WirrsounD Box MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

R. M. McCture, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


WIR 


ind 


In o 


idmit that it is quite a 
lem to get promotion 
delivered to the man in 


\ re 3 
pri iI 
literature 


the organization to whom it is ad- 
— or to the man who has the 


“ ” 


authority to yes” to the 
proposi ition. 

But a still bigger problem is to 
find the man who has such author- 
ity. The executive with the “yes” 
power is a pretty elusive indi- 
vidual. The man who does the 
buying may not be the man with 
the authority. Even the executive 
with the authority may, perhaps, 
derive his power from some other 
source, 


Gene 


say 


ally speaking it may be set 
down as a principle that authority 
in the matter of buying is likely to 
be pretty well divided in the mod- 
ern organization. While the presi- 
dent or general manager or some 
other official may be the only one 
in the company who has the right 
to okay an important purchase, 
the chances are that a considerable 
number of executives, department 
heads and even employees of less 


importance have had some in- 
fluence in the decision to make the 
purchase. 

In making up an advertising 
appropriation, for instance, a 
considerable number of the adver- 
tiser’s executives and semi-execu- 
tives may participate. We know 
of one large manufacturing or- 
ganization where sixty-five per- 
sons are regularly given a voice 
in shaping the advertising and 
sales policies, 

Printers’ INkxK’s _ subscription 
list bears eloquent testimony to the 
fact that an executive’s title by 
no means indicates the scope of 
his work or the limitations of his 
authority. In addition to the usual 
titles such as presidents, vice- 
presidents, secretaries, treasurers, 
general managers, sales managers, 
advertising managers, etc., such 
titles as the following may be 
found appended to the names of 
some of our subscribers: Assis- 
tant to President, Comptroller, 
Export Manager, Office Manager, 
Manager Educational Department, 
Assistant Treasurer, Manager 
Credit Department, House-Organ 
Editor, Merchandise Manager, 
Manager Department of Future 
Business and Member Board of 
Directors, Manager Service De- 
partment, Purchasing Agent, As- 
sistant Vice-President. 

Since Printers’ INK is edited 
primarily for those executives 
who are interested in advertising, 
selling, marketing and kindred 
subjects, presumably an executive 
would not be a reader unless he 
had some voice in these activities 
of his company. We know from 
experience that this is the case. 
Export managers, merchandise 
managers, service department 
managers, etc., subscribe to 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy because they have some 
authority in matters relating to 
selling and advertising. Of course 
the final authority may rest in 
some executive higher up. This 
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"Tell the 
Merchants 











Admiral Coontz came to Hono- 
lulu to make a preliminary sur- 
vey for the United American 
Fleet which is to visit these 
Islands in April. In a speech 
before the Chamber of Commerce 
he said: ‘“‘The American sailor is 
a liberal purchaser. Hawaiian 
merchants need not expect to be 
disappointed by the visit of the 
Fleet. Thousands of dollars will 
be left in the Islands.”’ 

The 205 ships, 42,000 officers 
and men, and 2,000 civilians, 
families and friends will be in 
Hawaii for three months. Dur- 
ing that time it is estimated that 
the officers and men will draw 
$2,100,000 in pay besides the 
many supplies that will be 
needed by the ships. 

The Navy reads the news- 
papers. This great increase in 
population can be reached 
through the Honolulu Star-Bulle- 
tin. Plan special advertising 
campaigns during the Fleet’s 
visit. Our representatives will 
be glad to help you. 


ALCORN & SEYMOUR CO. 
27 Madison Ave., N. Y. City (Eastern) 
410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago (Western) 
West of Rockies 
M. C. MOGENSEN & CO. 
564 Market St., San Francisco 
Title Insurance Bidg., Los Angeles 
Securities Bidg. Seattle 


In Hawaii It’s the 
Honolulu 
Star - Bulletin 














also is proved by our subscription 
lists. In that portion of our sub- 
scription lists where it has been 
possible to obtain the title of the 
subscriber, advertising managers 
and presidents run neck and neck, 
Sales managers run a close third, 
with general managers following 
in fourth place. Then come 
secretary - treasurers, vice - presi- 
dents and so on. Furthermore, 
questionnaires which we have fre- 
quently sent out give us the infor- 
mation that, even though the 
subscription is in the. company 
name, or in the name of an indi- 
vidual, every person in the organ- 
ization, from the president or 
chairman of the board down, who 
has anything to do with selling or 
advertising or marketing reads the 
publication. | 

This shows that business litera- 
ture is necessary equipment which 
is passed around through indus- 
trial organizations to all those 
interested in it. In other words 
our subscription lists prove that 
while virtually every executive 
in a business may have a voice 
in handling sales and advertising 
policies, the ultimate authority 
rests with the head of the depart- 
ment, be he president, advertising 
manager, sales manager or get- 
eral manager. 

This would lead us to suggest 
to our correspondent that he be 
not content to reach the man in 
the organization with the “yes” 
power, but that he also reach all 
of the men in the company who 
influence the “yes” decision. The 
only way to do this is to blanket 
the organization with the message. 
In that way they all can be 
reached.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Appoint Thomas F. Clark 


Company 
Thomas F. Clark Company, Inc. 
New York, has been appointed na 
tional advertising representative of the 
Plattsburgh, N._Y., Republican and 
the Coaldale, Pa. Panther Creek 
News. 


Kaustine Advances 
H. A. Colvin 


H. A. Colvin has been appointed sales 
manager of septic tanks for The Kaus- 
tine Company, Inc., Buffalo. He has 
been with the sales department for some 
time. 
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: A Telegram— 


et Ever fail to read one? 
e fre- 

* HAT intangible something, responsible 
— for the attention awarded the ordinary 


| indi- 
telegram, is present in the Giant Telegram 





organ- 
nt or 


, who plus! The Giant Telegram brings the same 
ds the feeling of importance and presents your 


en story in a “sure to be read” fashion. 


which 


indus- In appearance it is a facsimile of a tele- 
= gram magnified to 17''x 22". In effect it 
a is a telegram; one that travels as first class 


— mail for two cents. 
-tising 
war A price change; a special sale; advance 
—— notice of an advertising campaign ; news of 

this sort gains or loses value by the method 
1ggest 


he be of its broadcasting. 


an in 


Rp The Giant Telegram lends to an announce- 

on e P e . 

” who ment the importance and interest it deserves. 
The 

anket Tell us what you want to do; we will 


ssage. 


n be apply this idea to your own needs; prices, 
NK. 
samples, etc. 


Just a hint of the unusual direct mail pieces made 
Inc. possible by this process. Samples of others— 
Giant Letters, Office Memos, etc.—on request. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


Phone, 4600 Penn. 218 West 40th Street, New York 


| sales 


“IGIANT LETTERS 
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Jay O. Lashar Returns to 
Weed Chains 


Jay O. Lashar has again become asso- 
ciated with the American Chain Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer 
of Weed tire chains. For the last four 
years he has been with The E. H. Clarke 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, as vice- 
president and manager of the New 
York office. As reported elsewhere in 
this issue, the Clarke agency has been 
bought by the Reincke-Ellis Company, 
of Chicago. Before joining the Clarke 
agency Mr. Lashar had been advertis- 
ing manager of the American Chain 
Company. He has been continuously 
associated with the advertising direc 
tion of Weed tire chais chains since 1911. 


Blackett-Sample-McFarland 


Open Minneapolis Office 

Blackett-Sample-McFarland, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has opened an 
office at Minneapolis. James A. Quint, 
for a number of years advertising man- 
ager of the Washburn-Crosby Company, 
Minneapolis, who recently joined the 
staff of Blackett-Sample-McFarland, will 
be manager of the new office. 


M. H. Ross Joins 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
Malcolm H. Ross, formerly of the 
New York World, has been appointed 
manager of the advertising department 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
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New Refrigerator to Be 
Marketed on Pacific Coast 


The California Metal Enameling Com 
pany, Los Angeles, manufacturer oj 
porcelain enamel products, is pla ning to 
market a new aill-porcelain ename! refrig- 
erator. This refrigerator will be sold 
under the trade name of “Cameo” and 
will be ready for distributi about 
February 15. 

An advertising campaign is now being 
planned which calls for the use of 
Pacific Coast newspapers. This adver 
tising will be directed by mith & 
Ferris, Los Angeles advertising agency 


J. I. Wheaton with 
Photoplating Company 


John I. Wheaton has been appointed 
Eastern sales manager of The Photoplat- 
ing Company, New York, indoor adver- 
tising signs and display devices. He was 
formerly advertising manager of Sinclair 
& Valentine, also of New York, printing 
and lithographing inks. For seventeet 
years Mr. Wheaton was manager of 
sales in Greater New York for the 
ts & Hoag Company, Newark, 


W. E. Ahrens Joins Allied 


Newspapers 
Walter E. Ahrens, formerly with Col- 
lins-Kirk,  Inc., Ch icago 
agency, has joined the Chicago staff of 
Allied Newspapers, Inc. 
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made by (GRAMMES 


combining the qualities of Roebling 
steel and Grammes workmanship. 
John A. Roebling & Sons Co. of 
Trenton—the pottery city—thus 
expresses confidence in Grammes. 
This specialty suggests the rugged 
quality of Roebling Wire Ropes and 


Cables. 


New York Office, 3412 Woolworth Bldg. 
Telephone, Whitehall 2637 


1875—Our Fiftieth Year—1925 


Belt Watch 
Chain 


Mfrs. Metal Specialties, Name Plates, Display Devices, Adv. Novelties 
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Optimism and Business 
Keep Pace in Gary! 


—New $23,000,000 Tube Mills 
start actual operation Jan. 8. 


—All steel mills working 95% 
and going stronger. 


—Ten million dollars spent in 
home and business building 


alone in 1924. 


— Mortgage loans by banks in 
1924 totaled $8,184,700.63. 


—14 gas and electric utilities 
combined with headquarters 
in Gary and expansion started 
with new car lines and huge 
power pool. 

—29,710 people employed— 
working and 


Buying More Nationally Advertised Products 
from Ads in 


THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


Gary, Indiana 
Member of A. B. C. 


Western Offices Eastern Offices 
Knill-Burke, Inc. Knill-Burke, Inc. 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago Brokaw Bldg., N. Y. C. 
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WISCONSIN NEWS 








GAINED 
213,209 


LINES OF 





. NATIONAL 
| ADVERTISING 


in 1924 


Only one other Milwaukee daily grew in 
this classification with the insignificant 
gain of 45,302—not even one-fourth of 


the above figure. 
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Begins 
Study of Distribution 
Methods 


Preliminary Conference of U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce Ad- 
dressed by Secretary Hoover, 
Joseph E. Davies and Others— 
Committees Will Continue In- 


vestigation Indefinitely 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


ORE than 250 business men 

were in attendance at the 
National Distribution Conference, 
held in Washington, January 14 
and 15. Although the conference 
had been called by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
Richard F. Grant, president of the 
Chamber said, it was in no sense 
a limited enterprise, and that it 
belonged entirely to the distribu- 
tors, manufacturers, advertisers 
and others who are interested. 
He explained that the conference 
was for the purpose of stating 
and defining the problems of na- 
tional distribution and was pre- 
liminary in its nature. He also 
said that after the various com- 
mittees to be appointed had pro- 
gressed sufficiently with their 
work, a real conference would be 
called, and that the activities of the 
me would continue indefi- 
nitely, 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
in his address at the opening 
meeting, emphasized the outstand- 
ing problem of our distribution 
system as the necessity of reduc- 
ing the margin between the 
farmers and manufacturing pro- 
ducers on one side, and consumers 
on the other, and said that he was 
convinced that this end could be 
accomplished. 

_“T believe,” he continued, “that 
it can be done without reduction 
of wages or legitimate profits. I 
believe that in doing so we can 
make the greatest contribution to 
the improvement of the position 
of our farmers and that we can 
make a contribution to lowered 
costs of living. I believe it can be 
done by voluntary co-operation in 
industry and commerce without 
governmental regulation. It can 
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Dominant for 16 years in 
Florida’s Agricultural Field 


qiovida 


GROWER 


A state paper of unusual 
merit. Reaching well-to-do 
fruit growers and pros- 
perous truck farmers. 


Representation 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
New York 
John D. Ross 
Chicago 
George M. Kohn 
Atlanta 


THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Tampa, Florida 





KNITTED 


Sweater News 


pe Knitted Outerwear 
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Uncle Sam will carry 
two ounces for one 
cent. Good ideas, good 
paper and good print- 


ing do not increase the 
weight. Consult us. 


CurriERéo9 HarFrorp L4 
Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal6076 
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Review 
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be expedited by an extension of the 
friendly assistance of the Govern. 
ment agencies in organization and 
information.” 

He held that these possibilities 
lie in the elimination of waste, 
and added that he had hesitated 
to make so general a pronounce. 
ment until he felt that great 
wastes in distribution could he 
demonstrated, and also the prac- 
ticability of their elimination and 
the method of accomplishment, 
He then catalogued no less than 
fifteen wastes that have their direct 
effect on the cost of distribution, 

Theodore F. Whitmarsh, of 
New York, was appointed chair- 
man of the conference, and, after 
the addresses, brought the tenta- 
tive program up for discussion, 
This program was announced in 
Printers’ INK of January 8, and, 
with a few minor changes, was 
unanimously adopted. 

A formal resolution was passed 
by the conference which calls 
upon Secretary Hoover to appoint 
a committee of business men to 
study the needs of distributors 
and to outline a practical plan for 
taking a census of distribution 
similar to the present census of 
manufacturers. It is understood 
that the chairmanship of this com- 
mittee will be offered to Owen D. 
Young. 

Chairmen appointed to head the 
other five committees are 
Lincoln Filene, of Boston, com- 
mittee on trade relations; Stanley 
Resor, president of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York, market 
analysis;- Robert Ellis, Hessig- 
Ellis Drug Co., Memphis, business 
methods; Dr. Melvin T. Cope- 
land, director of the bureau of 
business research, Harvard Uni- 
versity, distribution methods, and 
Sidney Anderson, who served as 
chairman of the Joint Commission 
on Agricultural Inquiry, public 
relation to distribution. 

That the conference will result 
in a general stimulation of adver- 
tising was indicated soon after the 
committees were appointed and 
began a discussion of their pro- 
grams. In at least two committees 
the subject of public information 
was discussed at length, and the 
temporary chairman of one, Joseph 
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say days 
On tant the Indias 


Exclusive India features € 
Can't blow : 
Does carrier's 


Ouaranteed 


Umbrella 


“The little umbrella with the big spread” 


Indias for men. women, children and for travelers 


sad 
ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Lancaster. Pe. 


A national advertiser served by 
The Eugene McGuckin Company 


EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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E. Davies, former chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
said that it was the consensus of 
his group that the public: is in- 
clined to make the middleman the 
scapegoat for all of the responsi- 
bility for high distribution costs, 
and that the reason for this con- 
dition is the lack of accurate and 
comprehensive publication of 
facts. It is understood that this 
committee immediately began the 
formulation of plans for cam- 
paigns of paid publicity by in- 
dividual distributors. 

Mr. Davies said that a more 
complete understanding of the 
necessary functions of distribu- 
tion, whether they are performed 
by the manufacturer or jobber or 
some other agency, is necessary as 
a basis for any movement for 
greater economy, and that his 
committee is of the opinion that 
an educational campaign is es- 
sential. 

After the adjournment of the 
conference, Mr. Whitmarsh said 
that the reports of all committees 
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would be published as soon a; 
available, which would be at the 
conclusion of a conference to be 
called later in the year. 


“Liberty” Augments Staff 


Liberty, Chicago, has made the fol 
lowing additions to its New York staff: 
Ralph Neave, formerly with the Crowell 
Publishing aan R. H. Woodford, 
formerly central sales manager of the 
Wahl Company at Chicago and at one 
time branch manager at Cincinnati for 
the Columbia Phonograph Company: 
Herbert De ilde, formerly with the 
International Magazine Company, New 
York, and Robert Weeks. 

Mr. .Neave will cover New York State 
and the Pittsburgh territory. Mr. Wood- 
ford will cover Northern New Jersey 
and part of New York City. Mr. De 
Wilde will cover New York City. Mr 
Weeks will. work in the New England 
territory. 


C. P. Knill, Jr., with 
Advertising Agencies’ Service 
C. P. Knill, Jr., has joined the sales 

staff of the Advertising Agencies’ Service 
Company,. typography, New York. He 
was formerly with Street & Finney, Inc., 
and for the last three years he has heen 
with Swenarton & Salley, Inc., New 
York. 











Pictorial Retouching of 
the most convincing kind 


LOHSE - BUDD 


MURRAY ‘HILL 2500 
405 Lexington Ave, N. Y.-C. 
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Waar would you give to make a personal 
visit, once a week, to the store of every well- 
rated, progressive shoe merchant in the country? 
Your product, whether it is shoes, hosiery, store 
fixtures, furniture, or any one of the many things 


that the shoe merchant is interested in would be 


vice 
sales 
ervice 


properly presented to him, wouldn’t it? 


advertising pages of the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
once a week, every week in the year, at the rate 
of only $100 a visit. Think of it, more than 
13,500 calls @ week for only $5,200 a year! 


Use the magic carpet of modern shoe merchan- 
dising: Boot and Shoe Recorder circulation. It 
will transport your message, interpret your pro- 
duct, and help your salesmen make sales! 


The Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


In Every Good Shoe Store 
The Recorder is a Factor 
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Fancy Profits, Small 
Profits, No Profits, Make 
Average Profits 








(Continued from page 8) 
on the muffler he pays 100 per 
cent, This is altogether legitimate 
business because the dealer must 
vet more for fancy goods, exclu- 


sive styles and goods of only a 
single scason than he does for 
merchandise that can be sold 
every day. 

And so it is all through the line 


of general merchandise. ‘This is 
why the wise dealer who knows 
exactly what he is doing bases his 
retail prices on turnover, style and 
seasonableness. 

There is not half enough frank- 
ness between producer and seller 
on this point. In some cases the 


manufacturer or jobber, afraid to 
broach the topic openly, uses 
sharp practices for the purpose of 


getting dealers to stock merchan- 
die that is not so desirable 
from a profit-yielding standpoint. 
Clever salesmen persuade the 
dealer to take the goods and leave 
the matter of retail profits strictly 
up to him. Human-like, he tries 
to tack on to them his average 
mark-up. When he finds he can- 
not do so he concludes, and not 
entirely without cause, that he has 
been more or less imposed upon. 

When the dealer does not thor- 
oughly understand this doctrine 
of average net profit a serious 
selling obstacle is often encoun- 
tered by manufacturers with 
limited lines whose retail prices 
are fixed largely by custom. The 
way to get around this, many 
such manufacturers have found, is 
to face the issue squarely. Even 
though the line may not be attrac- 
tve to a dealer from a_ profit 
angle, it still can be sold him as 
something that has a definite place 
in his stock, that he cannot afford 
to try to get along without and 
that will help him immeasurably 
in the sale of other goods that do 
pay a satisfactory profit. It must 
be admitted that such selling is 
Pressing the issue rather far. Yet 
itis beine done. 

A certain Chicago manufac- 
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turer of fancy mirrors has built 
up a tremendous business on a 
line of mirrors that are retailed 
on practically a no-profit basis. 
He did not do it on the assort- 
ment plan, either, as did the 
aluminumware manufacturer men- 
tioned previously and as have 
manufacturers in many other lines. 

His salesmen deal mostly with 
furniture stores. A furniture stock 
consists mostly of items that run 
pretty well up into money. Realiz- 
ing that the furniture man needs 
some lower-price items of meri- 
torious merchandise, this manu- 
facturer has his salesmen make a 
presentation running something 
like this: 

“Here is a line of mirrors which 
you can retail at $1 each. They 
will cost you seventy-nine cents 
each laid down in your store. 
Your margin on them will be 
enough to pay their share of your 
overhead. Maybe you can make 1 
or 2 per cent profit. 

“These mirrors are of a kind 
that department stores sell at a 
dollar. The department store man 
does not make any more profit on 
them than you will make. But 
they are staple sellers at that price 
and he has them because his cus- 
tomers want them. By taking them 
on, you can give to your store a 
price atmosphere that it needs 
very much and, at the same time, 
greatly stimulate your business in 
other lines out of which you can 
make a real profit. In one sense 
then, although indirectly, these 
mirrors do pay you a handsome 
profit after all.” 

The furniture man, in nearly 
every case, sees the point readily 
and buys the goods. 

The same argument can be used 
when retailers attempt to justify 
hostility toward advertised mer- 
chandise with the assertion that 
it does not pay a long enough 
net profit. In most instances, the 
manufacturer of advertised goods 
can more than make out a case 
for them through demonstrating 
the satisfactory profits they earn 
by piling up volume sales and 
multiplying turnover. But, in ad- 
dition to all this, advertised goods 
with relatively small individual 
profits can be sold on the strength 

















Harrison County, Mississippi, has 
voted a $2,000,000 bond issue to 
build a step-type seawall andbeach 
boulevard along the Mississippi 


coast. This will safeguard the 
curving shore line and the beauti- 
ful road along the sparkling Gulf. 
The Daily Herald is published in 
this thriving section of the Gulf 
coast, and its selling messages are 
heeded by thousands of “home 
folks” and resort visitors. 
National Advertisers, there is a 
safe profit assured you by usin: 
the columns of the Daily Herald. 


THE &# DAILty HERALD 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 














This Market Is 
GOOD 
365 Days a Year 


The Church Buys— 


Adding and Addressing Machines 
Automobiles, Tires, etc. 

Clocks, Cement, Cabinets 

Files, Office Equipment 
Hardware & Plumbing 

Furnaces & Furniture 

Kitchen Equipment 

Pianos, Organs, Instruments 
Rugs & Floor Covering 

Vacuum Cleaners & Brushes 


Does it Buy Your Product? 


Place part of your 1925 appropriation in 
the magazine best fitted to sell this field. 


The EXPOSITOR 


The Minister’s Trade Journal 
Since 1899 
Out of 130 National Advertisers using 
religious papers 70 use the Expositor ex- 
clusively. 

F. M. BARTON CO. 
701-710 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Chicago New York 
37 S.. Wabash 17 W. 42nd St. 
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of their influence upon the deal. 
er’s stock in general. Even though 
they cannot be made to pay a 
sufficient direct profit—which they 
most always can and do—they 
can promote the sale of general 
lines and thus yield an indirect 
profit. 

Charles R. Walgreen, owner of 
fifty-six retail drug stores in Chi- 
cago, tells the writer that with- 
out nationally advertised goods in 
his stores he could not pay his 
rent. 

“Neither could I pay my rent” 
Mr. Walgreen adds, “if I did not 
sell my own private brands with 
their longer profits. Each class of 
goods helps the other. Both have 
essential parts in my _ profit-get- 
ting.” 

There are those who will take 
issue with him in his statement 
about not being able to pay his 
rent unless he sold private brands. 
The Central drug store chain, a 
Chicago concern that features ad- 
vertised goods almost exclusively, 
is one of these. But nobody, re- 
gardless of his attitude on the 
much-argued problem of whether 
the makers of advertised goods al- 
low a sufficient margin to the re- 
tailer, will dispute Mr. Walgreen's 
view about the effect of branded 
merchandise in promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of a store. 

And if custom, competition or 
any other influence forces the re- 
tail selling of an advertised item 
at a price below the dealer’s aver- 
age net, why should not the man- 
ufacturer face this fact and plan 
his selling accordingly? Why 
should he fall back upon general- 
izations about turnover, increased 
volume, lightened selling resis- 
tance, etc.? 

The quality of an advertised 
article may be so supremely good 
that the manufacturer may be 
forced to ask the retailer to pay 
him more for it than he pays for 
a competing brand of a lower 
quality. The dealer may therefore 
elect to go along with the com- 
peting line. One of the leading 
food manufacturers of the coun- 
try, who asked that his name be 
not mentioned here, found that on 
two or three high-class adver- 
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Exceptional 
Man 


For Sales and 
Advertising 


“ 


Sales and advertising manager for a 
large, nationally known clothing man- 
ufacturer. Omitting the boom years, 
here is part of his record: 
SALES: Based on the 1920 figures, new 
accounts have been added to his firm’s 
books as follows: 1921—34.9%; 1922— 
35.4%; 1923—32.1%; 1924—20. 3%. 


ADVERTISING: During 1924 dealers 

spent $1.16 of their own money to adver- 

tise the line in their home towns, for every 

dollar spent by the house in its national 

campaign, administration costs included. 
His experience covers department 
stores; other retailing; advertising 
agency and manufacturing. He is a 
quick thinker, keen market analyst, 
exceptional merchandiser. 

His copy and layouts are reprinted 
by trade magazines as outstandingly 
good examples. His letters save ac- 
countslost by thecreditdepartmentand 
often sell accounts missed by salesmen 
in person. Printers’ Ink is glad to re- 
ceive his articles for publication. 

As a salesman he opens and handles 
large accounts, beyond the graspof reg- 
ular road men. The biggest type of 
business men likes to deal with him. 
As a salesmanager he gains the con- 
fidence and loyalty of salesmen. 

Ahigh-grademanufacturing business 
in need of a successful sales and adver- 
tising manager, or a sound advertising 
agency in need of the kind of man 
who is always coveted when competi- 
tors land him, may well be serving its 
interests to write. He prefers a draw- 
ing account against a share of the 
profits that he will help create. 


HENRI, HURST & McDONALD 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
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tised products he was losing bus- 
ness to competitors for this very 
reason. He then instructed his 
salesmen to push his goods to the 


retailer on the basis of their abil- 
ity to impart tone to the stock 
and increase business in all lines, 
thus more than making up for 


their inability to bring in a suff- 
cient net profit at the retail price 
which custom demanded. Since 
then, the sales have moved stead- 
ily upward and for 1925 a bigger 
advertising campaign than ever js 
under way. 

In the case of a manufacturer, 
such as the Western Clock Com- 
pany, which makes allied articles 
at various prices, or of a jobber 
who handles a host of items, this 
problem can be met as the retailer 
meets it. Some of the goods may 
be sold in assortments, as was 
done by the aluminumware manv- 
facturer. Or legitimate opportuni- 
ties to get more than the average 
profit on an item can be seized. 

But how about the manufac- 
turer with one or two items, say 
in the fifty cent or one dollar re- 
tail selling class? Having — 
else to sell, the manufacture 
must make a fair profit on rw 
two items and prices them to the 
dealer accordingly. The dealer, on 
account of custom or competition, 
may have to sell them at a price 
that prevents him from making 
enough profit. 

Has__ the + serenoange tl any 
sound selling argument here? He 
has—plenty of it. : 

The items form only a frac- 
tional part of the dealer's stock 
They are only one element in 
his profit-getting. Nevertheless, on 
account of their quality and pop- 
ularity they form an element that 
cannot be neglected without dam- 
age to the whole process Their 
absence will take away much more 
from the year’s average net than 
is represented by the nominal di- 
rect profit which they pay. 

It takes courage for a mant- 
facturer to recognize facts and to 
give this principle its rightful 
place in his selling—if it has any 
rightful place. . 

Some are doing it. Others will 

Merchandising, talk to the con- 
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Millions of New 


Consumers Within 
Your Best Markets 


There are national ad- 
vertisers who reach out 
across the country, and 
far beyond, in their en- 
deavor to develop larger 
sales of their products, at 
the same time overlook- 
ing greater opportunities 
in their home markets. 


New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, etc., furnish striking 
examples. 


Right in the hearts of 
these cities live millions 
of America’s foreign born, 
all potential buyers of 
commodities sold to the 
average American home. 


This vast market is highly 
concentrated and can be 
sold effectively and inex- 
pensively, without adding 
a dollar to the advertiser's 
cost of distribution. 


For nearly seventeen 
years we have success- 
fully co-operated with 
American advertisers and 
their advertising agencies 
in helping them sell 
the foreign-born popula- 
tion of the United States 
through advertising in the 
American Foreign Lan- 
guage Newspapers. The 
successes achieved by our 
numerous clients speak 
most eloquently for this 
rich market. 


We welcome your in- 
quiry. 


HL Winer Special /épney 





LEADING AMERICAN POREIGN-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 


154 Nassau Street, New York 
Member A. B. C. 
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Have you all 
the facts? 


Inadequate information about medi- 
ums is the bane of many advertising 
managers. 


Costly mistakes are often made in 
the selection of the publications which 
are to carry the advertiser’s message 
simply because complete information 
was not available. 


Those mistakes can be eliminated 
when A.B.C. reports are used — 
because they supply detailed, authen- 
tic information about the quantity, 
character and distribution of the 
circulation for Newspapers, Maga- 
zines, Farm Papers and Business 
Publications reported on. 


In the Business paper field, occu- 
pational statistics regarding the 
circulation are provided, so that the 
advertiser can answer the question. 
“What kind of readers?” as well as 
“How many?” and “Where?” 


Only through the use of A. B.C. 
reports can your advertising troubles 
due to inadequate information be 
held to a minimum. 


Write for a Copy of 
“THE MEASURE OF YOUR MESSAGE” 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
202 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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trary aS we may, is co-operative 
in its workings. No one element, 
no one article or classification of 
merchandise, can be sufficient un- 
to itself. A jobber’s stock is an 
assembling place for many lines. 
So is a retail store. Each line, each 
item, must yield its part to the 
great process of making a satis- 
factory average net profit. The 
part is much in some cases and 
less in others. But all parts are 
needed if the process is not to be 
weakened or to fall down entirely. 

No profit at all on some items, 
and profits ranging all the way 
from small to fancy on a succes- 
sion of others—if there is any 
other way than this to get a fair 
average return on an investment, 
then what is it? 





Advertises to Invest Dividends 
in Pearls 


Lebolt & Company, The House of 
Pearls, Chicago, is using newspaper 
space to urge investors to invest their 
January dividends in pearls. The ad- 
vertisement states that pearls are 
steadily increasing in value and are a 
safe investment as well as a greatly 
appreciated gift. The heading reads, 
“Pearls and Dividends.” 


Increase in Sales of 
Incandescent Lamps 


_The General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, estimates that 278,000,000 
incandescent lamps, exclusive of minia- 
ture bulbs used in flashlights, automo- 
biles, etc., were sold during 1924. This 
is an increase of 33,000,000, or 13% 
per cent, over 1923 and more than four 
times the number of lamps sold in 1908. 


Hudson Motor Income Higher 


The Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, for the year ended November 
3, 1924, reports gross profit from sales 
of $16,247,872, as compared with 
$14,472,351, in the previous year. Net 
Income in the amount of $8,073,458 is 
given for 1924, as compared with 
$8,003,624 in the previous year. 


International Harvester 


Transfers W. R. Bartell 


W. R. Bartell, advertising manager 
of the Fargo, N. D., branch of the 
International Harvester Company of 
America, has been appointed advertis- 


ing manager of the Minneapolis, Minn., 
branch 


Joins “Outing” 
J. P. Garlough has been’ appointed 
saticing manager of Outing, Colum- 
us, Ohio. 
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The Expanded 
Syndicate Plan 


we have put into effect on RADIO 
MERCHANDISING, affords the radio 
manufacturer who advertises in the 
publication a greater value for his 
money than has ever been offered by 
any radio publication, in the whole 
history of the industry. 

It affords these things, definitely, 
concretely; the advertising co-opera- 
tion of every live jobber in the 
country; the absolute assurance of 
coverage of every retail and whole- 
sale outlet for radio merchandise. 

No manufacturer who is desirous of 
securing distribution or who wishes to 
speed up turnover where distribution 
is secured, can afford to overlook this 
publication. 

You should have complete details. 


We Will Send Them on Request 


Merchandising” 


243 W. 39th St., New York City 














OPPORTUNITY 


for firm using four or 
three color illustrated 
814”x11” size letter- 
heads on 20-lb. Sul- 
phite Unwatermarked 
Bond Paper, to place 
its order as part of 
“gang” run to excel- 
lent advantage—amini- 
mum quantity one 
million. 
Address 


“A,” Box 226, Printers’ Ink, 
230 So. Clark St., Chicago 
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Do You Want a 
National 
Advertising 
Manager? 


His record: National ad- 
vertising manager of a news- 
paper in city of million popu- 
lation that gained leadership 
locally in national for first 
time. Knows New York and 
Chicago. Has traveled from 
coast to coast. Several years 
general display training on 
newspaper in city of 300,000 
population. 

Age 31, good character, 
pleasing personality, hard 
worker. Christian... Now in 
New York. Seeks big oppor- 
tunity. Inquiries strictly con- 
fidential. 

Address: “T,” Box 224, care 
of PRINTERS’ INK. 











Mr. Executive: 


Let me help you with your 
Sales problems as modern mer- 
chandising methods demand, 
with more than 20 years highly 
successful experience with a 
proven record of outstanding 
achievements. I have lost no 
position or connection. Short 
crops of certain raw supplies in 
the Food Products line for 
three years in succession com- 
pels me to seek other lines of 
endeavor. Am now employed 
but not quite to my liking, as I 
am a volume producer and seek 
responsibility and opportunity. 
Credentials of the highest pos- 
sible character. Minimum sal- 
ary first year $6,000. Would 
not object to control of an East- 
ern Division with a sales force 
under my charge with head- 
quarters in New York City. No 
objection to some _ traveling. 
Negotiations in confidence. 
“W. L. D.,” Box 229, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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G. H. Hartman 
Wins Advertising Golf 
Tournament 


Jan. 22, 1925 


HE championship of the an- 

nual tournament of the Win- 
ter Golf League of Advertising 
Interests has been won by G. H. 
Hartman, of the J. L. Sugden Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago, who 
defeated Robert Finney, of New 
York, 2 and 1. 

The tournament, which was 
played last week at Pinchurst. 
N. C., was the twenty-first in the 
history of the league. Every Jan- 
uary since the formation of the 
league in 1905 its members have 
journeyed to Pinehurst for the 
event. Frank Presbrey, who or- 
ganized the league, took part in 
this year’s tournament. Six six- 
teens were entered in the cham- 
pionship match. 


First division (championship)-—G. H 
Hartman defeated Robert Finney, 2 and 


Second division — William Campbell 
defeated W. R. Hotchkin, 3 and 2. 

Third division—C. A. Speakman de 
feated H. B. O’Brien, 2 and 1. 

Fourth division—W. E. Beckerle de 
feated Charles E. Beane, 3 and 1. 

Fifth division—C. E. Johnson de 
feated Gilbert T. Hodges, 3 and 2. 

Sixth division—Max Landay defeated 
Julius Mathews by default. 


The special event was won by 
Dr. A. R. Gardner, of New York, 
who turned in a score of 8%, 
which, with his handicap of 12. 
made his net 71. Allen Fink, of 
Pittsburgh, was the runner-up, 
with a score of 92. His handicap 
was 20, making his net 72. Mrs. 
C. A. Handler, of Boston, won 
the women’s nine-hole contest 
with a net of 41. 

Mrs. W. F. Smith and W. 0. 
Smith, of Brooklyn, won the 
mixed foursomes with a net 0! 
71. Mrs. Handler and 
George H. Williams were second 
with a net of 74. . 

W. O. Smith won the special 
eighteen-hole contest, open to 
those who had not won prizes, 
with a net of 68. The runner up 
was B. Lester Tyrrel. : 

At the annual election of off 
cers, W. R. Hotchkin, a director 
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of The Standard Corporation, New 
York, who was secretary of the 
League last year, was elected 
president, succeeding Frank Fin- 
ney, of Street & Finney, Inc., New 
York. This year’s tournament 


was the nineteenth attended by- 


Mr. Hotchkin. Other officers 
elected are: Elmer Rich, president 
of the Simonize Company, Chi- 
cago, vice-president; S. Wilbur 
Corman, of The Corman Com- 
pany, New York, treasurer, and 
G. T. Hodges, advertising man- 
ager of the Frank A. Munsey 
Company, New York, secretary. 
The members tendered a vote 
of thanks in appreciation of the 
splendid efforts of Frank Finney, 
retiring president, in getting such 
a large number of the members to 
Pinehurst this year. Mrs. Frank 
Finney was also thanked for the 
way in which she took charge of 
the entertainment of the sixty 
women wha were in the party. 
Appreciation also was voted Rod- 
ney E. Boone for his work as 
chairman of the entertainment 
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committee and R. Murray Purves, 
who headed the tournament com- 
mittee. 


Milwaukee Publisher Buys 


‘ " 
‘Food Products Retailer” 
The Olsen Publishing Company, Mil. 
waukee, Wis., has bought the Food 
Products Retailer, a monthly magazine 
devoted to the interests of retai! food 
stores and food manufacturers, packers, 
and distributors. The magazine, which 
will be changed to pocket size, will ap. 
pear this month under the name of the 
Food Products Merchandiser. C. Ff. 

Wood has been appointed manager. 
The Olsen Company also publishes the 

Ice Cream Review, the Milk Decler 

and the Butter, Cheese & Egg Journal. 


De Forest Porter Dead 


De Forest Porter, president of the De 
Forest Porter Advertising Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, died in that city on January 16. 
He was forty-nine years of age. Mr. 
Porter had been engaged in advertising 
work ever since he first entered busi- 
ness. About ten years ago he organized 
the agency which bears his name. He 
was one of the founders of the Greater 
Buffalo Advertising Club of which he 
was at one_time president. At the time 
of his death he held the office of secre- 
tary. 

















producing : 


cities—one man in each city: 


ers, etc. 


good, going, staple business. 





Wanted 
Good Advertising and Printing Executives 
As Branch Sales Managers 
Must be nage in the printing arts and understand the operation 


of the different types of printing machinery and processes used in 


Halftone, Offset, Litho, Rotogravure or Letterpress 
Printed Matter 


Must be willing to locate in and travel out of any of the following 


Boston St. Louis Chicago 
Philadelphia Atlanta New York 
Cleveland Los Angeles Minneapolis 


Kansas City 


We manufacture a high grade line of interest only to the better news- 
paper and magazine publishers, printers, lithographers, photo-engrav- 


The man we want must be capable of earning $5,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Dignified proposition of unusual merit and excellent opportunity, in 


Investment of $25,000 required. Address ‘‘K,’”’ Box 64, Printers’ Ink 























IMPORTANT 
TRADE SUBJECTS 
TAUGHT IN OUR 

SCHOOLS: 


Metal Working 
Woodworking 
Machine Shop 
Practice 
Auto Mechanics 
Electricity 
Farm Mechanics 
Foundry Work 
Forging and 
Art Smithing 
Cabinet Making 
Pattern Making 
Architectural and 
Mechanical 
Drawing 
Cement Work 
Printing 
Sheet Metal Work 


Member A.B.C., A.B.P. 
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Millions of boys are now receiv- 
ing their first practical training in 
the use of tools in the school shops. 

School acceptance and use means 
far more than satisfactory immedi- 
ate sales. 

It is definitely shaping the tool 
using and buying habits of boys, 
who as men will operate, direct, and 
own the industries of the country. 

No progressive manufacturer can 
afford to overlook the school influ- 
ence in the acceptance and use of 
his products. 

The INDUSTRIAL-ARTS 
MAGAZINE thoroughly covers 
this field and furnishes the point of 
contact in securing school accept- 
ance and use. 


Information and Market Analysis on request. 


INDUSTRIAL~ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
Established 1891 


Home Office: 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee 
Eastern Office: 30 Church St., New York 
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WANTED 
by Chicago Agency 


COPY 


WRITER 
$5000-57000 


We want to add to our 
copy staff a man who 
can step in at once and 
take responsibility. He 
should be a seasoned 
agency man,—but years 
of experience are not 
so vital as a real liking 
to write, plus a natural 
inclination to dig deep 
into the fundamentals 
of a product. We are 
a young agency, fully 
recognized, with the 
reputation for giving a 
little more complete 
service than usual, and 
we think we can offer 
the right man an oppor- 
tunity which comes sel- 
dom in a lifetime. 





Write fully, and in con- 
fidence, giving age, ex- 
perience, salary, etc. 
Address “ W,” Box 225, 
c/o Printers’ Ink, 232 
So. Clark St., Chicago. 
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Mail Order Sales for 


December 

Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, 
for December, report sales amounting to 
$26,170,958, as compared with $20,796,898 
in the same month of 1923, a gain of 
$5,374,060, or 25.8 per cent. For the 
twelve months of 1924, sales totaled 
$222,174,742, against $215,540,604 in 
1923, an increase of $6,634,138, or 3 per 
cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, Chi 
cago, for ecember, report sales of 
$20,145,196, as compared with $15,, 
063,713 in December of 1923, an in- 
crease of $5,081,483, or 33.7 per cent. 
Sales for 1924 are given as $162,715,494, 
against $134,645,436 in 1923, an increase 
of $28,070,058, or 20.8 per cent. De 
cember is the thirty-fifth consecutive 
month for which an increase in sales 
has been shown. 





Advertising Business Started 


at Boston 

Eugene M. McSweeney has formed 
an advertising business at Boston under 
the name of the Eugene M. McSweeney 
Company. He was for many years di- 
rector of circulation at Boston for the 
Hearst organization and more recently 
has been associated with The Goulston 
Company, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency. 

A. H. French, formerly with the Bos- 
ton American, is a ‘member of the staff. 


William D. Hoxie Dead 

William D. Hoxie, fifty-eight years 
old, died on board -the S. S. Southern 
Cross recently. He was president of 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company, New 
York, from 1919 to 1924, and since then 
has been vice-chairman. His home was 
at Westerly, R. I. 


With Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler 
C. H. Gordon, formerly with the 
Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., has joined the sales staff 
of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. 











Appoint Eastern Representative 


C. A. Larson has become Eastern 
representative at New York of the 
Northwestern Druggist and Candy-and 
Soda-Profits, both of St. Paul, Minn 
He succeeds Max I. Barth, who has 
resigned. 


Joins Bierman, Strouse, 
Bohnert, Inc. 

Walter C. Klett, formerly with the 
Windsor Studio, St. Louis, is now with 
Bierman, Strouse, Bohnert, Inc., ad- 
vertising art counselors, Chicago. 


Joins George Batten Agency 
C. Jerry Spaulding has joined the 
Boston office of George Batten Com 
pany as an account executive. 
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Who is Seeking an 
_ Advertising Manager 


oC Omer 





An advertising manager in all that the 
name implies—one who knows’ advertising, 
not alone in theory—but who has grown to 
his present capacity through act:al experi- 
ence in all phases of the work and who has 
earned the title through tangible results 
achieved, will discuss the possibility of con 
necting with an organization who may 
require services of this type. 





He is now the advertising director of a 
concern—the largest in their field—doing a 
national business and is handling an annual 
appropriation aggregating almost $200,000. 
He draws a worth-while salary, but due to 
the many economies he hes effected in his 
department, he has reduced it to a most fa- 
vorable figure from the standpo‘’nt of his 
company. 


His reason for desiring a change is most 
logical and in choosigg a new connection 
he will be just as particular as to the firm 
with whom he associates himself as they 
will be as to whom they employ. Ample 
time will be allowed for sufficient investi- 
gation on both sides. 


arrangements. for interview will 


negotiated through 


Preliminary 


THE VOCATIONAL BUREAU 
17 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 
’Phone Longacre 9143 





| To the Executive 


be 
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ee of 
the United States 
About Press has performed a 
Agents valuable * service 

to the publishing industry as well 
as to the people as a whole in his 
recent address reprinted in part 
on page 25 of: this issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK. When President Coolidge 
says: “Our American newspapers 
bring knowledge and infor- 
mation to their readers and at the 
same time they play a most im- 
portant part in connection with 
the business interests of the 
community through their news 
and advertising departments,” and 
when he praises the rule of a 
sharp division between the news 
and advertising departments, he 
sums up the case against press 
agents. It is essential in Ameri- 


Plain Words 
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can life that people know the 
source of special pleading. The 
place for special pleas on eco- 
nomic and commercial subjects is 
in the paid advertising columns 
and not in the form of cleverly 
camouflaged press-agent pleas in 
the news columns. 

The reporter’s work, the Presi- 
dent points out, rises to an original 
art when he makes an informing 
and enlightening epic from the 
facts he discovers. 

His is the job of enlightening 
the public. But, the President 
says, “the great difficulty in com- 
bating unfair propaganda, or even 
in recognizing it, arises from the 
fact that we confront so many 
new and technical problems that 
it is an enormous task to keep 
ourselves accurately informed con- 
cerning them. Whoever deals with 
current public questions is com- 
pelled to rely on the information 
and judgment of experts and spe- 
cialists. Unfortunately, not all 
experts are to be trusted as en- 
tirely disinterested. Not all spe- 
cialists are completely without 
guile. In our increasing depen- 
dence on specialized authority we 
tend to become easier victims for 
ihe propagandist.” 

The way it works is this: The 
reporter is offered several times 
his present salary to enter the 
office of a specialist in press 
agentry, and begins to interpret 
facts to serve the concerns which 
employ his boss. 

At a recent meeting in Chicago 
a prominent publicity expert told 
a convention of journalism teach- 
ers that it would have been worth 
the while of a foreign govern- 
ment to pay a certain high-priced 
newspaper correspondent four or 
five times his salary of $12,000 
to color his reports in favor of 
that government's point of view. 
Very few correspondents or re- 
porters are paid as much as 
$12,000. 

“The experts not entirely disin- 
terested, the specialists not com- 
pletely without guile,” often find 
it advisable to hire a good re- 
porter and put him into what was 
described at the convention as 
“pure publicity.” 

The people want their facts pre- 
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sented and interpreted by editors 
and reporters hired by the news- 
paper, not by a foreign govern- 
ment, a party, a class or a manu- 
facturer who wants to get 
advertising for nothing. 

President Coolidge is to be 
congratulated on having put this 
important matter so clearly before 
the American people. 


A heavy reduc- 
A Foolish tion has been 

Economy made in the print- 
ing funds allotted to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. That reduction, according 
to an official Government state- 
ment, is made because of “Cost 
increases at the Government Print- 
ing Office since the passage of 
appropriation acts for the current 
fiscal year.” 

A horizontal cut of the print- 
ing appropriations of each Govern- 
ment department is, of course, 
the easy way out for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. But at the 
same time it is the wrong way, 

By such a ruling genuinely 
helpful business documents that the 
Department of Commerce has 
been publishing must be decreased 
in the same proportion as vanity- 
feeding or vote-getting vaporings 
of Congressmen. 

“No new special publications, 
trade information bulletins, or 
monographs on trade in certain 
commodities and countries will be 
sent to the printer unless extreme 
urgency can be proved,” the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. says in reporting the 
fact that it must curtail the num- 
her of its printed reports. And 
immediately after making that 
statement the Bureau says: “The 
manuscripts of 130 of these 
special surveys, which are already 
prepared or in course of prepara- 
tion will be withheld from publi- 
cation and others will be greatly 
reduced in scope before they are 
sent to the printer.” 

This matter would not be worth 
the attention of Printers’ INK 
readers if the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce were not 
performing a good job. But it is. 
For several years Printers’ INK 
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has maintained a Washington 
bureau under a trained merchan- 
dising man. Much of the construc- 
tive material which the Printers’ 
Ink Bureau at Washington has 
reported has come from. the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. From reports that 
have reached us concerning letters 
that our readers have written to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce we know that 
these readers have found such 
material to be distinctly helpful. 
It is knowledge such as this that 
moves us to make the plea that 
the Government apportion print- 
ing allowances to Government de- 
partments on the basis of the in- 
trinsic value and merit of the 
work of the departments. 

All business favors economy in 
Government and looks longingly 
for the day when there will be 
more of it, but it will not approve 
of foolish acts committed in the 
name of economy. Certainly it 
is foolish for the Government to 
have a world circling information 
system for the business of this 
country that cannot report on its 
work because there are no funds 
to pay for the cost of printing 
its reports. 


We have always 
een impressed 

Ve — d with the fact that 

our fan there is a close 
parallel between the methods of 
sports, such as football, and the 
methods of selling. At least a 
helpful parallel can be drawn. 

Take, for instance one of the 
methods used by Coach Knute 
Rockne in all of Notre Dame’s 
games during the past season. He 
invariably started his second team. 
He left them on the field until 
the opposing eleven began to get 
the best of them. Then the 
regulars were substituted. 

It is not difficult to picture the 
psychological effect of this change 
in the line-up. In the first place 
the second team, though it may 
have been unevenly matched with 
its opponents, must have succeeded 
in damaging them to a certain 
extent. It must have been dis- 


Don’t Give 
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heartening for the already tiring 
players on the opposing team to 
have to face a fresh aggregation 
of stars. In the second place, 
imagine the devastating psycho- 
logical effect of the knowledge 
that stars were just coming into 
the game. How much more ef- 
fective to have them just going 
into the game, instead of going 
out injured as they might be 
doing had they been in at the 
first kick-off. 

The best salesmen use _ that 
same sort of psychology. They 
do not use all their best arguments 
at the beginning of the interview. 
They take things easy until the 
prospect commits himself. If 
they sprang their best reason-why 
at first, the arguments after that 
would be in the nature of an 
anti-climax. It is always well to 
hold the star talking-point in re- 
serve for use when most needed, 

That is good policy in writing 
advertising copy also. George 
P. Rowell, the founder of Print- 
ERS’ INK, used to advise writers 
not to use up all their good stuff 
at the beginning, but to hold some 
of it for the finish. Any piece 
of writing, especially if it is in- 
tended to sell something, he con- 
tended, must have a strong con- 
clusion. It was his idea that the 
weakest portion of the argument, 
if it must be used at all, should be 
put in the middle of the adver- 
tisement or the letter or whatever 
was being written. 

This plan of not using up all 
of one’s best material too quickly 
is so sound that it can be applied 
to almost any department of busi- 
ness. Take, as another example, 
the matter of trying out a letter. 
Too often a series of experimental 
letters’ is tried out on a list and 
by the time the successful letter 
has been determined all of the 
most promising names on the list 
have been used up. It would be 
much better to experiment with 
less likely names and when the 
experiments reveal the best letter 
it could be sent to the choice list, 
which had not been spoiled with 
the experiments. 

And thus can Knute Rockne’s 
idea of holding back for the psy- 
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chological moment be applied all 
through business. 





Buried When a manu- 
Stumbling facturer of light- 
ing fixtures 

Blocks started to in- 


vestigate lost sales on his higher- 
price quality fixtures he discoy- 
ered to his surprise that his 
sales force was not to blame for 
the uneven condition. In three 
specific cases the fault lay at the 
electrical contractor’s door who had 
been niggardly in the matter of 
switches and outlets he had put 
into buildings. A man who had 
purchased a flat for investment 
had been sold good fixtures total- 
ing $300. But when the salesman 
figured costs of new switches and 
convenience outlets there was an 
addition of $140. “I allowed only 
$350,” the man said. So cheaper 
fixtures had to be selected. In- 
vestigation in other cases con- 
vinced this manufacturer that 
what he needed was not a series 
of “pep” letters to the sales force 
but a campaign to electrical con- 
tractors and builders to show them 
the advisability of doing a better 
job in the first place. 

A maker of brake lining dis- 
covered by investigation that his 
lost sales were not due to the poor 
selling of his retailers but to the 
lack of knowledge on the part of 
the garage mechanics in proper 
installation methods. 

A plow manufacturer found that 
local buying prejudices and condi- 
tions in a certain Western State 
demanded a slight change in his 
product instead of demands on his 
dealers for more aggressive sales 
methods. 

The history of many _ other 
cases where a manufacturer dug 
for the causes of his lost sales 
indicates that a careful analysis 
will usually uncover some funda- 
mental difficulty which needs 
clearing up. It is easy to blame 
the retailer for poor selling and 
let it go at that. It is more diffi- 
cult but far more logical to dig 
for the actual facts, uncover the 
real stumbling block and then re- 
move it. 
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AVE your boy 
read “The Ad- 


venture of Living,” by 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
in the February issue 
of BOYS’ LIFE. His 
time will be very 
profitably spent. This 
article has never be- 
fore been published. 


We will gladly mail 
‘a February BOYS’ 
LIFE to anyone 
you designate. Just 
send us the name 


and address. 


Boys$LiFE 


200 Fifth Avenue Union Bank Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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The advertising of 

Mutschler Brothers Com 

pany is handled by Lamport 
MacDonald Co. 


Mutschler Brothers Company individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


Charles Mutschler President Yes 
LaMar Mutschler Secretary 

Albert Power Sales Manager 

Miss Hilda Lehman Secy. to Sales Mgr. 

L. V. Mullett Traffic Manager 
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Save the Surface Campaign 


“We consider Printers’ INK _indis- 
pensable to ourselves and to those people 
who are interested in sales and advertising 
work. 


“In the paint and varnish industry the 
Save the Surface Campaign has been con- 
stantly preaching the gospel that through 
the co-operation of 25 men in swapping 
their experiences each one gains the busi- 
ness experiences and ideas of the 25, pro- 
viding all are fair in their exchange of 
information. 


“Thus, by means of Printers’ INK it 
is that we are each week gaining, profiting 
by the experiences of organizations, many 
of whose problems are similar to our own. 


“The persons in our organization who 
read PRINTERS’ INK are: J. S. Wooters, 
Assistant Business Manager; G. T. K. 
Norton, Publicity Director; F. O. Mat- 
thiesson, Office Manager, and the business 
manager.” 


Very tr 


PRINTERS’ INK —PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
20,128 net paid 16,279 net paid circulation 


185 Madison Avenue, New York 











Advertising Club News 


Bankers Now Loan for 
Advertising 


Bankers have come to regard adver- 
tising of such importance that they are 
willing to advance loans for the purpose 
of financing advertising campaigns, 
members of the Advertising Club of 
Boston were told in an address by G. 
Prather Knapp, vice-president of the 
Bankers Service 
Corporation, New 
York. He was in- 
troduced by E. 
Kittredge, of 
Hornblower & 
Weeks, who is 

resident of the 

inancial Adver- 
tisers Association. 

Mr. Knapp’s 
topic of discussion 
was “A Banker’s 
Estimate of Adver- 
tising.” He said 
that the banker, of 
necessity, must be 
shown in all his 
financial deal- 
ings where others 
are in a position to theorize or experi- 
ment. Modern business depends upon 
quantity sales which make possible quan- 
‘tity production with a consequent lower- 
ing in prices, Mr. Knapp continued, 
and quantity sales are dependent upon 
advertising. As a people, he said, we 
are not so efficient and_ business-like 
as we should be. Through advertising 
the public is informed how it may save 
money, and advertising men are the 
medium which brings together the 
banker and publisher. 

* 


G. PRATHER KNAPP 


St. Louis Better Business 
Bureau Re-elects Officers 


William McC. Martin, chairman of 
the board of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
St. Louis, has been re-elected president 
of the Better Business Bureau of St. 
Louis. Carl F. G. Meyer was re-elected 
vice-president; M. E. Holderness, trea 
surer, and Harry W. Riehl, manager of 
the Bureau, was re-elected secretary. 

H. C. Bellville, vice-president and di 
rector of publicity of the Commonwealth 
Steel Company. has been appointed 
chairman of the vigilance committee and 
a member of the board of the Bureau. 
Mr. Holderness is vice-chairman of this 
committee, which includes Ira Fischer, 
Dale Graham and E. W. Beckman. 


* * * 


Heads New York Off-to- 


Houston Committee 

George Hopkins, vice-president of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Off-to-Houston 
Committee of the New York Advertis- 
ing Club. He is a former vice-president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 


Chicago Advertising Women 
Broaden Work 


The Women’s Advertising Clul of 
Chicago, which, for several years, has 
been emphasing advertising topics only 
in its meetings, has decided to enlaiee 
the scope of its program to take in the 
whole field of modern business, market 
ing and foreign trade. 

With this idea in mind, Mrs. Anita 
Simpson, of Albert Frank & Company, 
Chicago, chairman of the club program 
committee, informs Printers’ In« that 
arrangements have been made to have the 
following speakers on the program for 
the remainder of this season: United 
States Senator Charles S. Deneen; J 
Hamilton Lewis, former Senator; Dr 
James S. Fitzgerald; Dr. Daniel Starch, 
of Harvard University, and Dr. Fay 
Cooper Cole of the University of 
Chicago. 

* * * 


Heads Buffalo Advertising 
Club 


J. Jay Fuller, who conducts an adver 
tising agency at Buffalo, N. Y., under 
his own name, has been elected president 
of the Greater Buffalo Advertising Clul 
Other officers elected are: Vice-pres 
idents, H. I. Sackett and L. A. Sasse, 
and treasurer, George Zipp. Charles J 
Thomas continues as executive secretary 

The following were elected directors 
Charles M. Epes, Francis B. Frazee, 
Andrew G. Kellner, A. L. Sawyer 
William G. Turner. 

x * xk 


Pittsfield Club Receives 
Charter 


The Advertising Club of Pittsfield 
Mass., held its charter meeting on Jan 
uary 13. The charter was formally 
sented to its president, John I 
by Earle Pearson, educational director 
of the Associated Clubs. John W 
Longnecker, of the Hartford Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., who is chair 
man of the new club’s committee of the 
First District, was the speaker of the 
evening. 

*k ok * 


Costume Ball for Pittsburgh 
Advertising Women 
The Women’s Advertising (|! 
Pittsburgh will hold its third 
costume ball at the William Pem 
on the evening of January 27 
known as the Adsters’ and Artists 


Friske Frolic. 
* * 


Appointed Houston Committee 
Delegate 


J. Thomas Lyons, general manager 0! 


has been appointed 


the Baltimore News, 
uston 


a delegate at large of the On-to He 
Committee of the Association of Adver 
tising Executives. 
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National Commission to Meet 
with Fifth District Clubs 


Closer relationship between advertis- 
ing clubs and the departments of the 
National Advertising Commission will 
be the predominating thought which will 
guide the speakers at the joint session 
of the commission and the Fifth Dis- 
trict of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, according to rank 
McClure, of Chicago, vice-president of 

Albert Frank & 
Cc ompany, Inc., 
who is chairman of 
the commission. 
This meeting will 
be held in Detroit 
on January 30. 

The speakers at 
the joint meeting 
will be: G. Lynn 
Sumner, advertis- 
ing counsel of the 
International Cor- 
respondence 
Schools, and pres- 
ident of the } vine 
ciation of National 
Advertisers; E. T. 

W., FRANK MCCLURE Meredith, head of 

the Meredith Pub- 
lications, Des Moines; James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies, 
ind Warren L. Hoagland, of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The annual convention of the Fifth 
District clubs will Pad two days, Jan- 

ary 29 and 30. W. Neally is chair- 
man of this aston which includes 

Ohio, Michigan and Kentucky. Among 
those who will address the various ses- 
>. S. Anderson, Columbus; 
Kingsbury, Detroit; W. 
White, Dayton; Earle Pearson, educa- 
tional director, Associated Clubs, and 
R. T. Kline, of Cincinnati. It is ex- 
pected that Dr. Julius Klein, director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, will be present to speak at a 
dinner which will be held on January 
30, 

At the same time there will be a meet- 
ing at Detroit of financial advertisers 
under the auspices of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association. 

The \dcraft Club of Detroit will be 
host to these meetings. W. K. Towers, 
president, has appointed the following 
committee on arrangements: Clinton F. 
Berry, Frank L. Pierce, Harry C. 
McDonald, E. St. Elmo Lewis, Frank 
L. Campbell, Maurice J. Caplan and 
Ward Gavett. 


sions are: 


Gordon W. 


* * * 


F. M. Randall Appointed to 
National Commission 


Fred \l. Randall, president and treas- 
urer of The Fred M. Randall Company, 
Detroit advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the National Ad- 
vertising _Commission of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. This 
appointme nt was made by Herkert S. 
Gardner, president of the —- ~ 
sociation of Advertisin —— 
fill the vacancy caused * the resigna- 
tion of liarry Dwight Smith. 
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Springfield Publicity Club 
Elections 


Edward W. Stack, advertising man- 
ager of the Indian Motocycle Company, 
Springfield, Mass., has been elected 
president of the Springfield Publicity 
lub. An innovation of two vice-pres- 
idents is being tried in the selection of 
a successor to Arthur E. Hobbs, who 
resigned as vice-president. The vice- 
presidents are Wallace A. Dibble and 
Carroll Robinson. 

>. F. Norton, advertising manager 
of the Strathmore Paper Company, was 
elected secretary, the office formerly held 
by Mr. Stack. 

* * 


Elliott Butts Heads 
Jacksonville Club 


Elliott W. Butts has 
president of the 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
only nine months old, 
ful in persuading the 
of which it is a member, to hold its an- 
nual convention in Jacksonville. Harry 
E. Burns, of The Thomas Advertising 
Service, who is secretary of the club, 
is largely given credit for winning this 
“honor for his club. 

* * a 


Vincennes Club Doubles 
Membership 


During the last few months the Ad 
vertising Club of Vincennes, Ind., has 
increased its membership from thirty 
two to eighty members. This is the re- 
sult of a carefully planned advertising 
campaign which the club has conducted 
to acquaint the business interests of 
Vincennes with the activities of the 
club. 


been elected 
Advertising Club of 
This club, though 
has been success- 
Fourth District, 


* * * 


Made Director of Poor Richard 
Club 


Morton Gibbons-Neff, advertising man 
ager of the Dill & Collins Company, 
Philadelphia, has been elected a director 
of the Poor Richard Club of that city. 
He will fill out the unexpired term of 
Edwin L. Lewis, who died recently. Mr. 
Gibbons-Neff has been chairman of the 
membership committee for the last two 
years. 

* * * 


Altoona Club Joins 
World Association 


The Advertising Club of Altoona, Pa. 
has joined the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. This club has a 
membership of eighty-two. Arthur E. 
Winter is president and Edwin S. Greer 
is secretary. 

* * 


Baltimore Club to Hold 


Annual Dinner 
The annual dinner of the Advertising 
Club of Baltimore will be held at the 
Emerson Hotel on February 11. C. R. 
Wattenscheidt is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


N “Walk-Over Shoe Prints,” a 

magazine sent out to Walk-Over 
dealers, the Schoolmaster finds an 
idea that other manufacturers 
might well pass on to their 
dealers. 

A Walk-Over dealer, J. bs 
Clouse, of South Bend, Ind., 
cently ran a series of sel 
ments in the rotogravure section 
of a local newspaper in each of 
which he featured an employee of 
his store. The first advertisement, 
in which Mr. Clouse’s own pic- 
ture was shown, was fairly gen- 
eral in tone, mentioning the quality 
of Walk-Over shoes as a selling 
argument. 

The second advertisement, show- 
ing a picture of C. E. Lingfelter, 
an employee, was more specific. 
It said: 

C. E. Lingfelter, expert in fitting 
Walk-Over shoes, delights in serving his 


many friends with satisfaction in shoes 
for all occasions. 


The rest of the advertisement 
featured the Princess Pat shoe for 
women. 

In another advertisement : there 
was a picture of Miss Meda Mc- 
Cabe with the following copy: 


Miss McCabe—In charge of all credit 
accounts invites you to talk to her re- 
garding the opening of a charge account. 
All accounts are cleared through the 
South Bend Retail Credit Association. 


A third advertisement showed 
Maurice DeCraene, “not merely a 
shoe salesman, but a fitter of 
feet.” It added: “He takes great 
pleasure in giving his many 
friends and customers comfort 
and style as can be had only in 
Walk-Over shoes.” 

Many manufacturers strive to 
get personality into their busi- 
nesses, feeling that they are a long 
way from their real customers. 
The average retailer, however, 
feels that there is no need of in- 
jecting personality into his adver- 
tising because he meets his cus- 
tomers personally. Mr. Clouse has 
realized that there is still a great 
opportunity for the dealer who 


wishes to attract new customers 
to his store. By introducing him- 
self and his employees he has 
given the prospect who has never 
worn Walk-Over shoes a cordial 
greeting and an informal intro- 
duction to the staff of the South 
Bend Walk-Over store. 
a. 2 


Recently the Schoolmaster came 
across an unusual slip inserted in 
one of those new delightful books 
for children. It read: “This book 
is recommended for children seven 
and eight years old. It can be 
read to children from three to 
seven years’ old.” 

The cleverness of this plan is 
quite apparent. The average adult, 
especially the average man, is al- 
most entirely at a loss when it 
comes to selecting books for chil- 
dren. He cannot recall the books 
he liked or read in his very early 
years and he finds it extremely 
difficult to decide whether a cer- 
tain book is entirely suited for the 
child for whom it is intended. 

The Schoolmaster is continually 
faced with this problem so he 
knows whereof he speaks. He is 
afraid to buy something that is 
“too old.” At the same time, he 
knows that the child will scorn 
any book that is “too young.” 

In truth, buying a book for a 
child is a mighty difficult opera- 
tion. The publisher who is insert- 
ing the slip referred to above in 
his books has discovered the cause 
of his greatest sales resistance. In 
two sentences he has clearly de- 
fined his market and as a result 
removed what is a very serious 
sales hindrance in his line. 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
this same idea could be used with 
profit throughout the entire toy 
industry. For example, he won- 
ders whether it would not be a 
good plan were the toys in retail 
stores or in the toy departments 
of department stores arranged on 
counters in accordance with the 
age of the child for whom they 
were most appropriate. In other 
words, one counter would contain 
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Over 65% of our fifty 
thousand circulation 
is in newsstand sales. 
To the advertiser, such 
spontaneous reader in- 
terest is invaluable. 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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You need this 
lettering device 


—if you make layouts and dummies 
or if you use, or would like to use, 
Hand Lettering. The headlines 
above and below were lettered by a 
novice without training or ability. 


™VIZAGRAPH 


is not a rubber stamp, stencil or photographic 
pow. It is a practical device chet does oo 
fect Hand Lettering in many styles and sizes. 
It is in constant use by Advertising i 
| arden, So oa “og 
vertisi ts cost is moder- 
den eal tt aptly pone tee deal th tine ond 
money saved and in improved worl 
Send for illustrated booklet containing 
samples of VIZAGRAPH Work. 


VIZAGRAPH Company 
154 Fifth Ave., New York City 











House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 


gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Tae Wiiitram FEATHER 
MaGazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 


FLORIDA 


Opportunity For 


Sales Executive 


who has had experience that guarantees 
ability to organize and direct sales force 
creating sales for real estate develop- 
ment company. We have wonderful 
highlands and lake front lots to offer 
home-seekers, investors and buyers of 
Florida properties. We hold valuable 
sales contracts, options and land which 
turned into cash according to our plans 
will mean profits worth while and ver- 
manent work. The man we seek must 
command a few thousand dollars and be- 
come financially interested after investi- 
gations satisfy both parties that we can 
and should get together at once. If you 
do not know what is going on in won- 
derful Florida, buy copies of Sunday 
papers and investigate. then you will 
realize what a big opportunity for the 
right man is back of this advertisement. 
Communicate full particulars in confi- 
dence to Trade Extension Corporation, 
Box 1186, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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a sign indicating that all the 
toys on that counter were suit- 
able for children from one to 
two years of age. Another counter 
would contain toys for children of 
from three to four years and 
so on. 

One result of this plan would 
be to cut. down the tremendous 
amount of impractical toy buying. 
It is obvious that the individual 
who purchases a toy which he 
later finds is not at all suitable for 
the child to whom it was given, 
is discouraged from making a 
second attempt. Also, people who 
hesitate to buy toys because they 
doubt their ability to make a wise 
selection will no longer hesitate if 
they know that their selection is 
bound to be entirely proper. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster notices that 
in current business-paper copy the 
Florence Stove Company includes 
a picture of the kind of crate in 
which the Florence oil range is 
shipped. This is something that is 
not done very often, nor does the 
Schoolmaster want to suggest that 
it should be made an important 
feature of any trade campaign. 

At the same time, it is a subject 
that appeals to most dealers. They 
are keenly interested in the safe 
arrival of the merchandise they 
buy and while this factor may not 
be of prime influence in obtaining 
business, it is a point that deserves 
at least occasional mention in 
trade copy. 

* * * 


For several .years, it has been 
the Schoolmaster’s habit to collect 
catalogues and to file them more 
or less systematically. As new 
editions of catalogues already in 
this file are issued the old ones 
are destroyed. 

Recently, the Schoolmaster 
searched through the collection 
and selected the catalogues that 
were two or more years old. He 
wrote the publishers of these and 
asked whether more recent edi- 
tions were available. 

From the answers received, it is 
evident that some catalogues are 
not revised as frequently as per- 
haps they should be. These re- 
visions are expensive, but the 
Schoolmaster wonders whether 
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GILMORE & BAGLEY 
Society Brand 


— CL Orhiea 


FREE Advertising for YOU 


on Your Dealers’ Store Fronts 


BRIGHT, beaming Federal Electric Sign on 

your dealers’ store fronts, telling everybody 

24 hours a day to come in and buy your product 

—the most effective dealer tie-up you can get— 

constantly reminding prospects to buy your 

product, which they have seen advertised or 
heard about—NOW. 


Blaze your trademark 
across the country in letters of fire! 


The most marked advance in dealer merchan- 
dising —bringing in actual sales day and night— 
will make your 1925 sales campaign a bigger and 
more profitable one. 

Our Manufacturers’ Service Representatives 
have all the data and can explain the plan in a 
few moments. Write, wire or phone us today— 
it won't obligate you—you owe it toyour Company 
to learn the facts—NOW. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers’ Sign Service Division 
8752 South State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


cA Federal Electric Sign Is the Cause of a Busy Store—Not the Result 


e 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


For $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 


HIS exceptionally low price applies 

to lots of 25,000 Snags In 
black on our White Para t Bond, 
20 Ib. basis. On biltheads. ‘statements, 
note heads and half size letterheads, 
size 5%” x a our price is 90c per 
thousand. If you have no engraving 
we will furnish one at actual cost. 
This charge is made on your first 
order only. Booklet of engravings and 
prices, also samples of our work will 
be sent you on requ 


Envelopes Lithographed to match 
$2.00 per Thousand 


GEO. MORRISON CO. 
422-430 East 53rd St. New York City 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1903 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 














PETROLEUM AGE 


Circulation doubled this year. 
a still the most reasonable of its 
This medium offers age, good 
oitting, and thorough a. Mem- 

ber A. B. C. Try it for 1925. 
Vol. 14—PETROLEUM AGE—1924 

Published Semi- _ * 

28 E. Jackson Bivd., 

Branoh: 56 W. 45th St., x Wak City 














CHICAGO 


offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 


A. B.C. Est. 1873 
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this additional expense would not, 
in many instances, be found to be 
a profitable investment. 

Among the letters that came in, 
was one from a furniture manu- 
facturer, which gives added 
weight to the Schoolmaster’s con- 
tention that very frequently sales 
are being lost and general ex- 
penses increased by skimping 9n 
catalogue appropriations. One of 
the executives of this concern 
wrote in part as follows: 


For a great many years, we issued 
catalogues only at very rare and irregu- 
lar intervals. As a consequence, our 
catalogue was of little value to us or 
to our dealers. During the last three 
years, however, we have made it a 
practice to issue a catalogue twice yearly 
—in January and July. These are the 
months in which the two national furni- 
ture “markets” are held. 

e show in our catalogue only pat 
terns which will be in our line for the 
succeeding six months. The trade has 
been educated*to the point where upon 
receipt of the current catalogue, all 
previous issues are destroyed. In this 
way, we have eliminated a large amount 
of correspondence and expense caused 
by merchants ordering out-of-line patterns 
found in an old catalogue. 

It used to be necessary, in many cases, 
for us to put these patterns through our 
factories regardless of the fact that they 
were dead. Obviously, this was unprof 
itable business. Now, all this expense 
and delay is done away with inasmuch 
as the dealer has a complete, up-to-date 
catalogue from which to order. More 
over, dealers knowing this, do not hesi- 
tate to order from the catalogue between 
our salesmen’s calls, ile our actual 
catalogue cost is higher, we find that 
it pays in the long run. 


The Schoolmaster realizes that 
this plan may not be applicable to 
all lines of merchandise. But 
there are at least a dozen manu- 
facturers, represented in his collec- 
tion, who he is quite certain would 
benefit by it. 


Reincke-Ellis Company Adds 
to Staff 


George Earl Wallis and Arthur 
Blockey have joined the copy staff of 
the Reincke-Ellis Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency. Mr. Wallis formerly 
was director of publicity of the National 
Safety Council. Mr. Blackey formerly 
was with the copy staff of Thomas F. 
Logan, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 
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The biggest house 
in its field WANTS 


. the best of the younger copy and 
promotion men available. 


preferably a man experienced in 
magazine and newspaper circulation 


work. 


. who knows not only how to reach 
the public through big newspaper copy, 
but also how to carry through with 
wholesaler and retailer. 


the work will entail preparation 
of newspaper copy, posters, dealer helps. 
. And your own rough layouts. 


. Salary to match your experi- 
ence and ability. 


. All applications confidential. Will 
be returned within 48 hours if. requested. 
Letters should include samples of news- 


“paper copy prepared. 


Address “ E,” Box 81, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 
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Versatile Copy 
Writer—an Ac- 
tive Live Wire 


For Household Ap- 
pliance Line. 

State fully experi- 
ence and information 
regarding yourself, 
including present sal- 


ary. 
Address “R,” Box 
223, c/o Printers’ Ink. 











SECRETARY - TREASURER 
A High-Class Monthly Maga- 


zine, international in scope— 
unlimited field, established 
192i—offers an unusual 
opportunity for a man of 
executive ability to become 
Secretary-Treasurer. Must be 
a live-wire and furnish Al 
references. Interest in busi- 
ness—Good Profits and 
Salary—New York Company. 
Investment $10,000.00 Cash. 
Full details at personal inter- 
view. Address 
“C.,"’ Box 228, Printers’ Ink 











AN ADVERTISING WOMAN 


who creates copy, circulars and 
sales letters productive of the 
highest results seeks position 
with manufacturer, retailer or 
agency; capable inaugurating and 
taking complete charge mail-order 
department; part time accepted. 
“D.,’’ Box 80, Printers’ Ink 














Outdoor Advertising for 
Burglary Protection 
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The Metropolitan Electric Protective 


Company, Inc., New York, plans 
advertising campaign this summer 
New York territory, using outdoor 
poster, and direct-mail 


an 


advertising, 


Printers’ InK is informed by Simon 


B. Hess, president. 
cently made application for trade-mar 


The company re 


registration of the words “Metropolitan in 


Protection.’ 


Advertising Agency Council 


Formed at Baltimore 


A number of Baltimore agencies have 
organized under the name of the Adver- 


tising Agencies Departmental. The pu 


pose of the new association is to aff 


means for a joint consideration of adver 


tising agency problems. H. B. Green 
chairman of the new association; Jos 


Webb is secretary-treasurer. 


W. F. Hentschel with 
The Simplicity Company 
W. F. Hentschel, 

American Multigraph Sales Com; 
Cleveland, is now president of 

Simplicity Company, Inc., Grand Ray 
Mich., publisher of a baby record-! 
advertising medium. 


C. C. Meisters Advanced 


Cleo C. Meisters has been advar 


formerly with t! 


rd 


h 
Katz is vicechairman and D. Stuart 


to advertising manager of the Ottumwa 


Ia., Courier. He succeeds E. P. Cant 
whose death was reported last we 
Cloyd McClung has been made 


sistant advertising manager. 


Joins “Art Lovers’ Magazine” 


Freeman H. Hubbard, for the last < 
years with the Philadelphia P 
Ledger, has joined his brother, W 
W. Hubbard, in the publishing of + 
Art Lovers’ 
The first number was issued this mont 


Joins D’Arly, Inc. 


A. Seidel, for the last three y« 


Magazine, at Néw York 


sales and production manager of Mor 


ris Mann 
dry goods, has joined D’ Arly, Inc., 
porter and manufacturer of tc 
goods, as secretary and treasurer. 


Frederick Marriott Dead 


Frederick Marriott, 
San Francisco News 


publisher of t 
Letter, died 


January 11 in his seventy-fourth year 


& Reilly, Inc., Chicag 


The News Letter was founded by his 


father, Frederick Marriott, Sr., in 185 
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Steel Companies Appoint 
E. L. Becker 


E. L. Becker has been appointed di- 
rector of advertising of The Andrew 
Steel Company and the Newport Rolling 
Mill Company, both of Newport, Ky. 
He will also have charge of the adver- 
tising of The Newport Culvert Company 
and the Globe Iron, Roofing and Cor- 
rugating Company, subsidiaries of these 
companies. Mr. Becker was formerly 
with the Joseph Schmidt Advertising 
Company, Cincinnati. Industrial-paper 
advertising will be used by these four 
companies. 


Swift & Company Has 
Good Year 


Swift & Company, Chicago, 
total sales of $775,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ended November 1, 1924, 
as compared with $750,000,000 for the 
same period in 1923, a gain of 
$25,000, 00. The net profit, after in- 
terest, depreciation, etc., is given as 
$14,125,988 for the last fiscal year, 
compared with $13,184,619 in 1923, an 
increase of $941,369. 


report 


Corset Account with 
William Irving Hamilton 


The H & W Company, Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of H & W corsets, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Wi liam Irving Hamilton, New York 

ertising agency. Magazines, news- 
papers . — papers and direct mail 
l be w 


J. M. Matthews Joins Conover 
Company 
lames M. Matthews, who recently 
lucted an advertising business un- 
der the name of the Matthews Company 
at Buffalo, N. Y., has joined the S. A. 
( ver Company, Inc., Boston adver- 
tising agency. 


With Enright Lithographing 
Company 

William F. Enright, formerly with 
the Klim, Linder & Bauer Lithograph- 
ing Company, New York, is now in 
charge of the transfer department of 
the Enright Lithographing Company, 
Inc., also of New York. 


Canadian Agency Transfers 
E. H. H. Smith 


£. H. H. Smith, who has been with 

o Toronto office of the Advertising 

vice Company, Ltd., has been trans- 
fers ed to the Montreal office. 
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PREMIUM LISTS 
AND CATALOGS 


—Premium lists and catalogs are prepared 
by us to fill the particular requirements 
of our patrons. They retain their identity 
at all times; the premium leaflet or cata- 
log and the coupon or voucher are theirs. 
—Premium lists may take the form of 
an inexpensive leaflet or an elaborate book 
in colors. The customer decides. 
—Premium lists are furnished at a very 
low charge, as illustrations are produeed 
from our stock plates, of which we have 
hundreds, fitting every requirement. 
—Sample lists and catalogs and booklets 
explaining our Service mailed on request. 
THE PREMIUM SERVICE e. Inc. 
199 Franklin Street New York 


Our New Address 


A larger and finer 
plant for the pro- 
duction of illus- 
trated printing. 
OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 
110 Seventh Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 
Astoria 7101 














Telephone: 











SALESMEN 

pera ain oe 

Advertising 
Service 

For Business and 

Professional Men. 
Something different and original 
If you are used to earning $500 or 
more monthly on commission 
basis, we have the ammunition. 

SERVICE-SYSTEM 


16-22 Lawrence Street | 
Newark, N. J, 
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Circulation Manager Wanted—Febru- 
ary first or arch first we want high 
grade Circulation Manager. Must have 
had two years or more experience in 
mail campaign and field supervision for 
national business paper and proven rec- 
ords of exceptional production. Give his- 
tory of experience and details with cir- 
culation production figures obtained on 
last publication. Permanent position 
with splendid future for the right man. 
Address Box 471, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy writer wanted by Southern 
agency. Must be able to make up lay- 
outs for folders, broadsides, booklets or 
newspaper and magazine advertisements, 
so art department can visualize what is 
wanted. Need not be an artist. We do 
not expect a genius for the $300 a month 
salary offered, but want a man who can 
eventually occupy the copy director’s 
position and become a permanent, well- 
paid member of this organization. Appli- 
cants should give complete information 
regarding themselves and send samples 
of their work. State how soon position 
could be accepted. Address Box 476, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Artists and Layout Staff 

A growing direct-by-mail printing es- 
tablishment in a new building in the 
Times Square section, offers an excep- 
tionally well furnished large and light 
private office to .a small staff of 
artists and layout men at a very low 
rental. An association with the right 
people will prove of mutual advantage. 
Arrange for a conference. Address 
Box 506, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Artist wants part-time position— 
Now employed by nationally known ser- 
vice. Will do variety of high class work 
for moderate salary; half-day. Box 473, 
Printers’ Ink. 


HOUSE ORGAN MAN 
Your own magazine is the best publicity. 
Capable H. O. editor wants position. 

S. Ames, 2735 Sedgwick Ave., New 

York City. 

TRADE JOURNAL MAN 
Broad experience advertising ideas, lay- 
outs, copy writing. Production, make-up, 
circulation. P. O. Box 25, Hamilton 
Beach, N. Y. 


RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE 
I want a job where hard work will bring 
a good future. Have some business expe- 
rience. Age 23, Christian, single. Box 
496, Printers’ Ink. 


Lettering and Layout 
artist with knowledge of design, 8 years 
general agency and studio experience. 
Box 522, Printers’ Ink. 


CAN YOU PROVIDE THE 
OPPORTUNITY? 
An agency or advertiser might use my 
services. Young, able, alert, analytical 
and sales mind. Executive and merchan- 
dising experience. Some in advertising, 
Box 475, Printers’ Ink. 
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Salesman—Newspaper advertising sales- 
man, ten years successful soliciting and 
managerial experience, also experienced 
in selling other lines on road. Prefer 
south, east or mid-west. Box 499, P. I. 





: ARTIST 

Free lance, pen and ink illustrations, 
lettering, borders, cartoons; can handle 
one or two extra accounts. Address 
Box 490, care of Printers’ Ink. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
(free-lance; 20 years’ experience; ex 
cellent work; moderate charges) wishes 
to connect with a few more accounts 
Box 488, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Solicitor and Manager, 
with large acquaintance and 12 years best 
experience, wants new connection. West- 
ern territory. Offer 100% “‘pep.” Sales in- 
crease and best references. Box 520, P. I. 


Two Good Men! 


Artist and Copy Man want assignments. 
Agencies, or Individuals. Copy, Art or 
both. Box 504, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor or Copy Reader 
Experience metropolitan dailies; excellent 
proofreader. Trade paper, book pub- 
lisher or agency. Box 510, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


College graduate. Some experience. Start 
at moderate salary. Also willing and able 
to sell. Box 485, Printers’ Ink. 


N. Y. ADV WRITER 


Eight years copy, plan, and promotion 
chief for big agencies and manufac- 
turers. Box 493, Printers’ Ink. 

Man qualified by 15 years agency ex- 
perience, capable taking complete charge 
billing, checking, books, finances, and of- 
fice management, seeks position. Age 38. 
Christian. Married. Room 707, 45 West 
45th Street. 




















Estimator-Bookkeeper—Y oung ledy ten 
years’ experience printing and stationery 
lines, knowledge typewriting, wishes posi- 
- with printing or stationery firm. 

Take complete charge office. “J. S.,” 94 
Rogers Avenue, B’klyn, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL MAN 
Knows make-up, typography, cuts; art 
training. Ten years’ experience covers 
advertising, writing and publicity. Now 
employed in New York, but wants a 
better opportunity. Salary, $75 a week. 
Box 498, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS—PUBLISHERS 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
Here is your opportunity to obtain the 
services of a young man, now superin 
tendent of a large engraving plant in 
New York City, who desires to connect 
with a large establishment. His extensive 
and technical knowledge enables him to 
advance original ideas in the making of 
engravings that will produce effective 

and high class finished results. 
Can you use the services of such an 
expert? Address Box 491, Printers’ Ink. 
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ARTIST, young lady, art school graduate, 
with some experience, would like position 
as commercial artist. Salary secondary in 
importance to experience. References. 
Box 523, Printers’ Ink. 

ADVERTISING ASSISTANT — copy, 
layout, typography; has done some of 
each; writer of clear, correct, concise 
English; sketching ability; permanency 
and opportunity important. Box 492, 
Printers’ Ink. 











Production and make-up man national 
publication, thorough knowledge engrav- 
ing, color printing layouts all branches, 
desires connection, Reason for changing 
and references excellent. Box 487, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Artist now in business, with number 
of good accounts and assets wishes to 
make connection with established art ser- 
vice. An opportunity worth while for 
the right concern. Address Box 472, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER 
Young woman, college graduate, unusual 
ability copy and layouts, seeks opening 
small agency where ability more impor- 
tant than long experience. Seven years 
publicity, editorial, marketing. Box 489, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Artist, 26, 4 Years Experience Doing 
free lance work for advertisers, under- 
stands layout, copy, design and reproduc- 
tion; desires connection as Visualizer, 
Art Director or Assistant. H. W. S., 
149 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 





PRODUCTION MAN 

Ten years’ type-setting and composing 
room experience in mechanical produc- 
tion. Thorough knowledge engraving, 
type, layout, paper, cuts. College educa- 
tion; age 24. Desire to join agency or 
advertiser. Moderate salary. Box 486, 
Printers’ | Ink. 








MAGAZINE EXECUTIVE 

with twelve years’ practical magazine ex- 
perience would like to become associated 
with some new publication as department 
head, where a_ knowledge of editorial 
make-up, circulation, advertising, print- 
ing and promotion will receive fair com- 
pensation. New York City. Address 
Box 521, Printers’ Ink. 


UNLOAD SOME OF YOUR 
TRADE-PAPER WORK 

Available now a man who knows 
trade-paper editing from make-up 
to managing. Has investigated in- 
dustries and written authoritative 
reports on them. Knows business 
men’s minds. Understands trade as- 
sociations. Can write or edit either 
technical or general business articles. 

is man, college trained, 35, seasoned, 
is capable of relieving publisher of con- 
siderable responsibility. Welcome inquiry. 
Box 497, Printers’ Ink. 
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= WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


SALES MANAGER with 

fourteen years’ selling ex- 
perience, five as sales man- 
ager. Good personality and 
exceptional ability to get along 
with men. Thoroughly familiar 


with petroleum industry and 


and department- 
Now employed, 
but looking for bigger op- 
portunity. Age 34. Married. 
Christian. Our No. 4773. 


shoe, drug 
store trades. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar’ B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE, 
thoroughly experienced; successful record 
with industrial and financial publications; 
wide acquaintance in eastern territory. 
Now available. Any first class trade or 
general magazine could profitably use my 
services. Box 519, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Branch Advertising Manager of Large 
company selling to utilities, industrials, 
jobbers and dealers, wants a job as ad- 
vertising manager or assistant. Has han- 
dled newspaper, direct mail and display 
advertising. Writes clearly and convinc- 
ingly. Age 27, good appearance. Highest 
recommendations. Box 495 Printers’ Ink. 





Radio—Technical Copywriter 
Young man can step into Radio or 
Technical Advertising Department. Spe- 
cializing in copy and layout but can 
handle, by practical experience, every 
angle of advertising from space buying 
to engraving, art, printing, folders, 
broadsides. etc. Samples of work on re 
quest. Address Box 509, Printers’ Ink. 


JOURNALIST, 27, experienced features, 
specials, news, etc., desires connection 
with newspapers, anywhere, or reliable 
syndicate requiring regular staff, or 
special correspondence in Kansas City; 
assignments preferred but not essential- 

will cover anything; regularity and 
permanence are of greater interest than 
excellent remuneration. Desires broader 
experience. Box 508, Printers’ Ink. 











If you can use the services of a 
seasoned man, experienced in news- 
paper editorial 
vertising and actual sales work—field 
and executive—I shall be glad to tell 
you in detail what I can bring to 
your organization. I am employed 
at present and am making a change 
own initiative and for valid 

Editorial work on a trade 
the right kind of an 
agency connection are what I espe- 
cially seek. Box 479, Printers’ ink. 
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Y the very nature of its popula- 
tion, Boston is a divided market. 

No one newspaper could hope to 
appeal to the two widely diverse 
groups that compose this great buy- 
ing population. No newspaper at- 
tempts it. Yet, to reach both these 
groups is vital to the success of most 
Boston advertising campaigns. 

One section of Boston’s divided 
population may be reached through 
any one of several good newspapers. 

The other great group—and the 
foremost from an advertising point 
of view—is covered only by the 
Herald-Traveler. 

Let us prove how the advertiser 
who reaches this Herald-Traveler 
group reaches the most responsive 
buyer of merchandise in Boston and 
its suburbs. 

Write us on your business station- 
ery for a copy of “Business Boston.” 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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In 1924, as in pre-PI 
vious years, thee 
Chicago [ribune ff: 
printed more| 
millines* of ad-} 
vertising than 
any other publi 
cation on earth. 














*/f lineage is multiplied by the circula- 
ton and six places are pointed off, 
é 4 


imes—a unit of measurement inven 








Che Chicago Tribune 


IiiTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER||| fem 














